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TO THE YOUNGER PART OF THE CONGREGATION 
OF PROTESTANT DISSENTERS, AT MILL-HILL, IN 
LEEDS. 


My YoUNG FRIENDS, 


T was on your account that I compoſed theſe 
Inſlitutes of natural and revealed religion, and to 
you I take the liberty to dedicate them, 

It is the earneſt wiſh of my heart, that your 
minds may be well eſtabliſhed in the ſound princi- 
ples of religious knowledge, becauſe I am fully per- 
ſuaded, that nothing elſe can be a ſufficient foun- 
dation of a virtuous and truly reſpectable conduct 
in life, or of good hope in death. A mind deſti- 
tute of knowledge (and, comparatively ſpeaking, 
no kind of knowledge, beſides that of religion, de- 
ſerves the name) is like a field on which no cul- 
ture has been beſtowed, which, the richer it is, 
the ranker weeds it will produce. If nothing good 


be ſown in it, it will be occupied by plants that 
are uſeleſs or noxious. | 


Thus, the mind of man can never be wholly 


barren. Through our whole lives we are ſubject 
Vor. I, a to 
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to ſucceſſive impreſſions ; for, either new ideas are 
_ continually flowing in, or traces of the old ones 
are marked deeper. If, therefore, you be not ac- 
quiring good principles, be affured that you are 
acquiring bad ones; if you be not forming virtu- 
ous habits, you are, how inſenſibly ſoever to your- 
ſelves, forming vicious ones; and, inſtead of be- 
coming thoſe amiable objects in yourſelves, and 
thoſe valuable members of ſociety, which nature, 
and the God of nature intended that you ſhould be, 
you will be at beſt, uſeleſs cumberers of the ground, 
a dead weight upon the community, receiving ſup- 
port and advantage, but contributing nothing in 
return; or you will be the peſts of ſociety, grow- 
ing continually more corrupt yourſelves, and con- 
tributing to the corruption of others. 
Finding yourſelves, therefore, in ſuch a world 
as this, in which nothing is at a ſtand, it behoves 
you ſeriouſly to reflect upon your ſituation and 
proſpects. Form, then, the generous reſolution 
Land every thing depends upon your reſolution) of 
being at preſent what you will certainly wiſh you 
had been ſome years hence, what your beſt friends 
now wiſh you to be, and what your maker has in- 
tended, fitted, and enabled you to be._ 
Above all things, be careful to improve and 
; make uſe of the reaſon which God has given you, 
tio be the guide of your lives, to check the extra- 
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vagance of your paſſions, and to aſt you in aC- 
quiring that knowled:e, without which your rati- 
onal powers will be of no advantage to' you, If 
you would diſtinguiſh yourſelves. as men, and at- 
tain the true dignity, and proper happineſs of your 
natures, it muſt be by the exerciſe of thoſe facul- 
ties which are peculiar to you as men. If you have 
no higher objects than the gratification of your 
animal appetites and paſſions, you rank yourſelves 
with the brute bea/is; but as you will {till retain 
that reflection, which they have not, you will never 
have that unallayed enjoyment” of a ſenſual life 
which they have. In fact, you are incapable of 
the bappineſs of brute animals. Aſpire, therefore, 
to thoſe ſuperior purſuits and gratifications for 
which you were formed, and which are the prero- 
gative and glory of your natures. 

Let me urge you, my younger hearers, to a 
more than ordinary attention to regularity and pro- 
priety of behaviour, becoming men and chriſtians, 
that your conduct may be no diſgrace to the rati- 
onal and liberal ſentiments, which I truſt you have 
imbibed. Let it be ſeen, that when God is con- 
ſidered as the proper object of reverence, love, and 
conhdence, as the benevolent Father of all his 
offspring of mankind, and their righteous and im- 
partial moral governor, the principle. of obedience 
is the moſt ingenuous and effectual. Cheriſh the 
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moſt unfeigned gratitude to the Father of lights, that 
your minds are no longer bewildered with the 
gloom and darkneſs, in which our excellent reli- 
gion was, for ſo many ages, involved; but let this 
conſideration be a motive with you to walk as be- 
comes ſo glorious a light. If your conduct be ſuch 
as, inſtead of recommending your own generous 
principles, furniſhes an excuſe to others, for ac« 
quieſcing in their prejudices and errors, all the 
diſhonour which is thereby thrown upon God, and 
the injury which will be done to the pure religion 
of Jeſus Chriſt, by keeping it longer in a cor- 
rupted ſtate at home, and preventing its propaga- 


tion abroad, will be your peculiar guilt, and great- 


ly aggravate your condemnation. 
Value the ſcriptures, as a treaſury of divine know- 
ledge, conſiſting of books which are eminently 
calculated to inſpire you with juſt ſentiments, and 
prompt you to right conduct; and conſider them 
alſo as the only proper authority in matters of faith, 
In a thing ſo intereſting to you as the buſineſs 
of religion, affecting the regulation of your conduct 
here, ſo as to prepare you for immortal happineſs 
hereafter, reſpe&t no human authority whatever, 
Submit to thoſe who are inveſted with the ſupreme 
power in your country, as your lawful civil magiſ- 
trates; but if they would preſcribe to you in mat- 


ters of faith, ſay that you have but one Father even 
God, 
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God, and one Maſter, even Chriſt, and fland faft in 
the liberty with which he has made you free. Reſpect 
a parliamentary king, and chearfully pay all parlia- 
mentary taxes; but have nothing to do with a par- 
liamentary religion, or a parliamentary God“. 
Religious rights, and religious liberty,' are things 
of ineſtimable value. For theſe have many of 
our anceſtors ſuffered and died; and ſhall we, 
in the ſunſhine of proſperity, deſert that glorious 
cauſe, from which no ſtorms of adverſity or perſe- 
cution could make them ſwerve. Let us conſider 
it as a duty of the firſt rank with reſpe& to moral 
obligation, to tranſmit to our poſterity, and pro- 
vide, as far as we can, for tranſmitting, unim- 
paired, to the lateſt generations, that generous 
zeal for religion and liberty, which makes the me- 
mory of our forefathers ſo truly illuſtrious” 
So long as it ſhall pleaſe that God, in whoſe 
hands our breath is, and whoſe are all our ways, 
to continue me in that relation, in which JI think 
myſelf happy in ſtanding to you at preſent, I 
truſt that I ſhall not fail to endeavour to impreſs 
your minds with a juſt ſenſe of what you owe to 
God, to your country, and to mankind, Let it 
be our mutual care to derive the moſt durable ad- 
vantage from our preſent temporary connection, by 


* This was the language held, as I have been informed, by Lord 
Wharton, in the debate about the act of William and Mary, con- 


cerning the doctrinę of the Trinity. 
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growing continually more Habliſbed, firengthened, 
and ſeitl:d, in the habit and practice of all the vir. 
tues which become us as men and as chriſtians; 
that we may ſecure a happy meeting, and mutual 
congratulation in the future kingdom of our Lord 


and Saviour. 
I am, 
My young friends, 
with affection and eſteem, 
your brother and ſervant, 


in the goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt, 


JOSEPH PRIESTLEY, 
Leeds, March, 1772. 


* * I hope that the younger part of my congre- 
gation at Birmingham will conſider what I origi- 
nally addreſſed to my pupils at Leeds as addreſſed 
to themſelves ; and I flatter myſelf that the exten- 
fion of my plan of lecturing in my preſent ſitua- 
tion, will be attended with proportionable pleaſure 
to myſelf, and advantage to them. - 


BIRMINGHAM, JAN, 1, 1782, 


PR EFT: 


N O branch of knowledge can be taught to ad- 
vantage except in a regular, or ſyſtematical 
method. It is alſo very convenient, both for the 
teacher and the learner, to have the elements of any 
ſcience drawn up in a ſuccinet manner; by the 
help of which the one may be directed in what or- 
der to explain the ſeveral branches of it, and the 
other may ſee at one view all its conſtituent parts, 


in their natural connection, and thereby gain the- 


moſt comprehenſive and diſtinct idea of the whole, 
which is alſo a great advantage for retaining it in 
memory. 

It was with a view to the inſtruction of youth 
that the following Institutes were compoſed, and 
nothing more was meant, originally, than to fur- 
niſh myſelf with an eaſy method of diſcourſing 
upon the ſubjects of natural and revealed religion 
to the young men of my own congregation, whom 
I formed into a claſs for that purpoſe, But when 
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others, I made them a little fuller, that thoſe 


of thoſe moſt important ſubjects to which it is ap- 


the elements of religious knowledge to perſons in« 


.. as I poflibly could, thoſe metaphyſical and ab- 
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template the being, perfections, and providence of 
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I was induced to publiſh them, for the benefit of 


young perſons who can have little or no aſſiſtance 
in their inquiries, might be able to read them with 
tolerable advantage. I ſhall think myſelf happy if 
this manual be the means of eſtabliſhing any of the 
youth of the preſent age in the ſound knowledge 


propriated. I am fatisfied that no man can write, 
or live, to better purpoſe, 
As my ſole view in this ſhort fyſtem was to teach 


tended for common and civil life, and not for any of 
the learned profeſſions, I have avoided, as much 


ſtruſe ſpeculations, which have been raiſed from 
every branch of my ſubject, and have chiefly con- 
fined myſelf to ſuch conſiderations as are moſt 
adapted to produce conviction inthe minds of thoſe 
who are not much uſed to cloſe reflection; and I 
have endeavoured through the whole to expreſs 
myſelf with the greateſt clearneſs and preciſion. 
For this purpoſe, I have been obliged to depart 
conſiderably from the plan of any treatiſe that L 
have yet ſeen upon theſe ſubjects. £ 

J am far, however, from being able to promiſe 
that I ſhall leave theſe ſubjects free from all obſcu- 
rity. The mind of man will never be able to con- 


God 
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God without meeting with inexplicable difficulties, 
We may find ſufficient reaſon for acquieſcing in 
the darkneſs which involves theſe great ſubjects, 
but we muſt never expect to ſee them ſet in a per- 
fectly clear light. But notwithſtanding this, we 
may know enough of the divine being, and of his 
moral government, to make us much better and 
happier beings than we could be without ſuch 
knowledge; and even the conſideration of the inſu- 
perable difficulties referred to above is not without 
its uſe, as it tends to impreſs the mind with ſenti- 
ments of reverence, humility, and ſubmiſſion. 

I have alſo had another view in not chuſing to 
conceal ſome of the great difficulties which attend 
the demonſtration, if not of the being, yet of the 
moſt eſſential attributes, and moral government of 
God, It was, that the conſideration of them 
might make us more ſenſible of the value of revela« 
tion, by which many of them are, in a great mea- 
ſure, cleared up, and by which great light has 
been thrown upon every important branch of na- 
tural religion. 

Many unbelievers avail themſelves very much of 
the diverſuy of opinions which prevails among the 
profeſſors of revealed religion, and boaſt of the 
great clearneſs, as well as ſufficiency of the light of na- 
ture, But the caſe is much otherwiſe; and there 
have been, in fact, among men of the greateſt 
learning and acuteneſs of thought, believers and 


a5 unbe- 
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unbelievers in revelation, as great a diverſity of 
opinion with reſpect to the principles bf natural, 
as of revealed religion. And notwichſtanding the 
various ſentiments of chriſtians, they are all per- 
fectly agreed, and unanimous, with reſpect to all 
the moſt important doctrines of natural religion, 
concerning which unbelievers in revelation have 
never been able to arrive at any certainty, or uni- 
formity of opinion; ſo that men who think at all 
are very far from getting rid of any real difficulty 
by abandoning revelation. Nay, the difficulties 
which we ſhall find upon this ſubject among chriſ- 
tians, though I ſhall not fail to ſtate them with 
the greateſt fairneſs, ſupprefling nothing that can 
contribute to their ſtrength, are by no means ſo 
embarraſſing to the mind of man, as thoſe which 
occur in the contemplation of nature, 
If any perſon, diſcouraged by theſe difficulties, 
ſhould think to relieve himſelf by rejecting all re- 
ligion, natural and revealed, he will find, if he re- 
fect at all, that he has miſerably deceived himſelf, 
and that he 1s involved in greater perplexity than 
ever; the ſcheme he has adopted not only filling 
his mind with great darkneſs and diſtreſs, but being 
contrary to ſome of the plaineſt appearances in na- 
ture, and therefore manifeſtly irrational and ab- 
ſurd. In this caſe, therefore, true philoſophy 
will lead a man to acquieſce in that ſcheme of 
principles which is attended with the feweſt dif- 
| ficulties, 
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ficulties, without expecting to meet with any that 
is quite free from them; and a good man will be 
drayn by a ſtrong propenſity to embrace that ſyſ- 
tem, the contemplation and influence. of which 
will tend to make him, and his brethren of man- 
kind, moſt virtuous and happy. This important 
circumſtance will always operate as an evidence for 
the truth of natural and revealed religion, on 
minds which are not perverted by ſophiſtry, or 
vice. 

In the latter part of theſe Inſtitutes, which re- 
lates to the duty and final expectations of mankind, 
it will be ſeen that I have made great uſe of Dr, 
Hartley's obſervations on man. To this writer I 
think myſelf happy in having auy fair opportunity 
of making my acknowledgements; and T ſhall 
think that a very valuable end will be gained, if, 
by this or any other means, a greater degree of at- 
tention could be drawn upon that moſt excellent 
performance, ſo as to make it more generally read, 
and ſtudied, by thoſe who are qualified to do it, 
I do not know any thing that is better adapted to 
make an impreſſion upon truly philoſophical minds 
than the ſketch that he has given of the evidences 
of chriſtianity, in his ſecond volume; and for this 
reaſon I ſhould be exceedingly glad to ſee that part 
of his work publiſhed ſeparately, 
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AN ESSAY ON THE BEST METHOD OF COMMUNICAT= 
ING RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE TO THE MEMBERS 
OF CHRISTIAN SOCIETIES. 


4 8 ſuperficial knowledge, or rather the ex- 
treme ignorance of the generality of youth in 
the preſent age, with reſpect to religion, is the 


. ſubject of great and juſt complaint; and for want 


of being well eſtabliſhed in the principles of rational 
religion, many of them are daily falling a prey to 
enthuſiaſm on one hand, and znfidelity on the other. 
In this life we muſt not expect any good without 
ſome attendant evil. The circumſtance of which 
we now complain has been, in part, the natural 


effect of the moderation of the preſent times, in 


which no perſon is even queſtioned about his reli- 
gion. For, as the ſubje& is never canvaſſed, nor ſo 
much as ſtarted in polite company, no perſon thinks 
it worth his while to prepare himſelf for making 
any reply; and, conſequently, the youth of this 
age never profeſſedly ſtudy the ſubject, or ever 
give more than an occaſional and curſory attention 
to it. 
Another 
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Another ſource of this complaint is, the little 
care that is now taken by parents in the religious 
inſtruction of their children. They condemn the 
ſeverity with which they recolle& that they them- 
ſelves were treated ; and, not conſidering the advan- 
tage which they derive from it, exclaim againſt 
ſuch exceſſive rigour and auſterity, and throw off 
not only the tutor, but almoſt the mater too, with 
reſpect to their children; not recollecting that, af- 
ter this, there is little left of the parent that is truly 
valuable. To this conduct they are, no doubt, 
at the ſame time, ſecretly influenced by a regard to 
their own eaſe; for upon the preſent faſhionable 
plan, a perſon gives himſelf very little trouble in- 
deed about forming the minds of his offspring; 
and, ſome may think, that they have ſufficiently 
done their duty in this reſpect, when they have 
provided them with maſters to ſuperintend their edu- 
cation in general. | 

Many perſons will not readily adopt my ſenti- 
timents relating to this ſubject. For my own part, 
however, I have not the leaſt doubt, but that, 
though the maxims of our forefathers may have 


been too ſtrict, we of the preſent age are already 


far gone in another extreme, oppoſite to theirs and 
much more dangerous. Their method, by re- 
ſtraining the inclinations of youth, might (though 
perhaps, upon the whole, it might not) diminiſh 
the happineſs of that early period of life ; and, in 

1 ſome 
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ſome inſtances, I doubt not, the exceſſiye reſtraints 
they were under might ſerve to inflame their paſ- 
ſions, and prepare them for the more unbounded and 
criminal indulgence .of them, when they became 
their own maſters; but, in general, habits of ſo- 
briety and moderation were, by this means, effec. 


tually formed, and a diſpoſition to licentiouſneſs 
entirely precluded. 


On the contrary, our greater indulgence to youth 
gives them more liberty, but, perhaps, not more real 
enjoyment even of early life; but, whatever good 
effect this conduct may have upon [ome ingenuous 
tempers, I am ſatisfied that, in general, it is fatal 
to virtue and happineſs through life. Our youth 
having had little or no reſtraint put upon their in- 
clinations, and religious principles not having been 
ſufficiently inculcated, they give the reins to plea- 
ſure, at that critical time of life, in which the 
paſſions are peculiarly ſtrong, and reaſon weak; 
and the authority of a parent not interpoſing, where 
it is moſt wanted, a diſpoſition to licentiouſneſs is 
completely formed, and ſuch bad habits are con- 
tracted, as too often end in profligacy and ruin. At 
beſt, their minds not having been ſeaſoned with the 
principles of religion, they become mere men of 
the world, without vice, perhaps, but alſo without 
virtue, | 

Alſo, in conſequence of the ſame ſuperficial edu- 
cation, to ſay the leaſt of it, our youth having never 


thought 
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thought upon the ſubject of religion, inſtead of en- 


tertaining thoſe enlarged ſentiments of religious li. 


berty, which will never be wholly extinct in the 
breaſts of their parents, the ſliphteſt inducement is 
often ſufficient to make them abondon the diſſenting 
mntereft, the value of which they were never taught 
to underſtand; and to make them conform to the 
eſtabliſhed religion of this, and, for the ſame reaſon 
to that cf any other country in the world, attended 


with ſufficient temporal encouragement. 


With the diſuſe of family prayer, the regular 
reading of the ſcriptures has alſo been laid aſide; fo 
that in moſt of our opulent families, the youth have 
hardly an opportunity of making themſelves ac- 
quainted with the contents of thoſe books which 
are the ſource of all religious knowledge, When 
the bible, if there be one in the family, is wholly 
neglected by the parent, what inducement can the 
ſon have to look into it ? 

A falſe taſte, and a pretended reverence for the 
ſcriptures, has, likewiſe, baniſhed them from many 
of our ſchools ; fo that, except their being read in 
detached amd unconnected portions, in places of 
public worſhip, many perſons, it is to be feared, 
would live and die in utter ignorance of the contents 
of their bibles. | 

With this neglect of family diſcipline, the neg- 
lect of diſcipline in our churches, which has been 
owing to ſimilar cauſes, has likewiſe concurred. 


In 
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In many of our ſocieties the buſineſs of catechiſing 
has, likewiſe, been laid aſide, nor has any thing 
bpeen ſubſtituted in its place, as better adapted to 
communicate religious knowledge; ſo that, as the 
miniſter is ſeldom ſeen but in the pulpit (I mean in 
a miniſterial character) all the opportunity that the 
people have of being inſtructed in the theory of ge- 
lggion, is their hearing miſcellaneous diſcourſes, 
WF which are now almoſt every where confined to ſub- 
ects which have an immediate relation to practice, 
while the h-ory of religion, and the evidences of it, 
care almoſt wholly neglected. 
_ Becauſe common ſenſe is a ſufficient guard againſt 
many errors in religion, it ſeems to have been taken 
for granted, that common ſenſe is a ſufficient in/truc- 
en alſo; whereas, in fact, without poſitive inſtrue- 
tion, men would naturally have been mere ſavages 
Vich reſpect to religion; as, without ſimilar inſtrue- 
tion, they would be ſavages with reſpect to the arts 
Pf life and the ſciences, Common ſenſe can only 
bc compared to a judge; but what can a judge do 
without evidence, and proper materials from which 
eo form a judgment. 
f = Such is the evil, of which not myſelf only, but 
every perſon who ſeriouſly conſiders the: preſent ſtate 
N 5 of things among the Diſſenters, and its manifeſt 
tendency in futurity, complain. Let us now con- 
ider what is the moſt proper and effectual remedy 
for 
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for this evil, and how far the application of it may 


be eaſy and practicable, 

As the ſource of the evil, as far it ariſes from 
ourſelves, was obſerved to be two fold, namely, 
the neglect of parental and miniſterial inſtruction, it 
is eaſy to infer, that the moſt complete and effec« 
tual remedy muſt be two-fold alſo, conſiſting in 
the revival of that diſcipline, both in churches and 
private families, by which we ourſelves received 
that inſtruction, the advantages of which we are 
apt to overlook, till we ſee the dreadful effects of 
the want of it in others. If the diſcipline of our 
forefathers, in either of theſe reſpects, has been too 
ſevere for the gentleneſs of modern manners, let 
that ſeverity be relaxed, but let nothing that is really 
uſeful be laid afide. 

It is certainly defirable, that more attention be 
given both to the morals, and the religious inſtruc- 
tion of youth, by thoſe who undertake the conduct 
of our ſocieties, as well as by their parents. But 
if it be impoſſible, as I am apprehenſive it generally 
will be, to revive the antient forms of our church 
diſcipline, (in conſequence of which a number of 
the moſt intelligent, ſerious, and prudent members 
of our churches might be appointed to ſuperintend 
the inſtruction of youth) let the miniſter exert him- 
ſelf the more in this field, which alone can promiſe 
a reward for his labours. When a perſon's mode 
af thinking, and his habits of life are fixed, as they 

generally 


- 
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5 
Neenerally are before he arrives at thirty or forty 
q years of age, ,and eſpecially when they have been 
confirmed by having met with no oppoſition or 
controul, from that time to a more advanced period 
Nor life, there can be but little proſpect of making 
I : any good and laſting impreſſions. In this caſe, a 


My change of thinking, or acting, will be brought about, 
nd if at all with very great difficulty, and old notions, 
ed q and habits will be apt to return upon the ſlight- 
re eſt occaſions, and get firmer hold of the mind than 
of ever. 


_ If men have lived all their lives unacquainted 
t00 | with better principles, the propoſal of them may 

= {rike and influence; but if they relate to ſubjects 
which they have often heard canvaſſed, and on 
_ which little can be ſaid that is abſolutely zew to 
chem; it may be taken for granted, that the recital 
of arguments which they preſume have been fully 
_confutcd, will only confirm them in their former 
prejudices. It is beſt, therefore, to bear with the 
cd, and, in many caſes, with thoſe who are ad- 
vanced to middle life, and not without ſame very 
urgent reaſon, ariſing from very particular circum- 
ances, attempt the arduous, and almoſt hopeleſs 
ar, of rectifying their errors; though ſomething 


im- | more ſhould be done towards reforming their con- 
niſe ll duct. But, in youth, the mind is flexible, opinions 
dae are unfixed, and habits not confirmed. At this 


time of lite, therefore, arguments and ex poſtulations 
may 
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may have real weight; good principles and maxims Wi 
may be recommended with effect; and a little ſea- 
ſonable aſſiſtance may be ſufficient to mould them if 
to our wiſh. | 
The great object of a miniſter's chief attention 
being thus fixed, viz. upon the younger, and more 
teachable part of his congregation, it remains to 
be conſidered, in what manner their inſtruction 
may be beſt provided for. Now, it appears to me, 
that the only effectual proviſion for this purpoſe, is 
'a courſe of regular and ſyſtematical inſtruction. 
Every branch of knowledge is built on certain Wi 
acts and principles; and in order that theſe be fully Wi 
and clearly underſtood, they muſt be delivered in 
a proper order, fo that one thing may moſt natur- 
ally introduce another, In other words, no branch 
of knowledge, religion not excepted, can be taught 
to advantage but in the way of em. Frightful as 
the. word may ſound, it ſignifies nothing, but an 
orderly and regular ſet of principles, beginning 
with the eaſieſt, and ending with the moſt difficult, 
which, in this manner, are the moſt eafily demon- 
ſtrated. No perſon would ever think of teaching 
Law or Medicine, or any other branch of ſcience, 
in the manner in which religion is now generally | 


taught; and as no perſon ever acquired a compe- 3 
tent knowledge of Law, Medicine, or any other 


ſcience by hearing miſcellaneous diſcourſes upon 


the ſubject; ſo neither can we reaſonably expect 
that WY 
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hat a juſt and comprehenſive knowledge of reli- 


p Jon ſhould ever be communicated in the ſame 
Ca» ö £ zoſe and incoherent manner. Beſides, it is now 
em Woo much the faſhion to neglect public worſhip, 


3 nd any ſcheme of buſineſs or pleaſure is thought 
tion 4 > be a ſufficient excuſe for a perſon's abſenting 
8 Wimſelf from it, even on the Lord's day; ſo that 


* bf his only {means of inſtruQtionginſufficient as it is 
me. rr the purpoſe, is becoming every day more un- 
5 ertain; and it may be expected that leſs advantage 
„in be made of it continually. 

"SS On theſe accounts, religious knowledge will 


* Y ever be communicated with certainty and good 
| T 7 fect, from the pulpit only. Thoſe of the con- 
ol regation who think themſelves already ſufficiently 


nowing, will be diſguſted with the repetition of 
ementary principles; to thoſe who are extremely 
norant, it is not poſſible, in a formal diſcourſe, 
r 1 ſpeak plainly and familiarly enough; and thoſe 
ing | hoſe minds are not ſufficiently enlightened, and 
un. pecial] y thoſe whoſe prejudices are of long ſtand- 
on. es. will be apt to take offence at the diſcovery of 
ths which it will be impoſſible for them to com- 
ung renend or receive. 

16 There can be no hope, therefore, of doing any 


nch 
ght 
1] as 


. 
= ing to good purpoſe, in this way, unleſs the mi- 
4 Is iſter can have an opportunity of diſeourſing to the 


9 dung perſons by themſelves, He may then con- 
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verſe with them familiarly on the fundamental prin. 
ciples of natural and revealed religion; he may fay 
the ſame things over and over again, and change 


his form of expreſſion, in order to make himſelf 
perfectly underſtood ; he may alſo illuſtrate what 
he advances by familiar inſtances, and examples, 


and ſet every thing of importance in a great variety 4 = 
of lights. Moreover, if they will ſubmit to it M 


(which it will be greatly to their advantage to 


do) he may examine them on the ſubjects on which 


he has diſcourſed, ſo as to ſatisfy himſelf whether 4 5 


they have perfectly underſtood him, whether they 
retain in memory the facts and reaſonings which he 
has advanced, and be ſufficiently grounded in one 
thing before he proceeds to another. This methol 


will alſo give him an opportunity of removing any | . 


difficulties, or anſwering any objections which ma 
have occurred to them, or which may have been 


thrown in their way by other perſons. In ſhort . 
I would adviſe a miniſter to form the young men Ef 
of his congregation from the age of eighteen oi 
twenty to about thirty into an academical claſs, and i 


take the very ſame methods to teach them the ele- 


ments of religion, that he would do to teach then 


the rudiments of any branch of natural knowledge 


To make this buſineſs the eaſier to the tut, 


and. the more advantageous to his pupils, it wil 


be rather adviſeable, that he give his lectures from : 


a ſhot 
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WW. hort text or ſyſtem, written, or rather printed, 
cat they may have an opportunity of peruſing it, 
and of ſtudying it when they are by themſelves, 
and thereby the better prepare themſelves for ex- 
Wmination, 

b l do not give this advice at random, or from 
Wt hcory only; for I have carried the ſcheme which 
8 6 am now recommending into execution; and 1 


tf n aſſure my friends in the miniſtry that, as far as 
- my own experience is a guide, they may promiſe 
has 3 themſelves much pleaſure, and their pupils much 
hey advantage from the exerciſe, 

be If it can be made agreeable to the people, I 
one!! would alſo adviſe, that the miniſter deliver the heads 
of his ſyſtem in a ſet of regular diſcourſes to the 


congregation at large, once in four or five years, 


may chat thoſe perſons whom it may not be adviſeable 
been to admit to his familiar lectures, may have an op- 
hott | $ portunity of hearing ſome uſeful topics diſcuſſed at 


men 


Leaſt in a conciſe manner, which they might, other- 
—_ i, have never heard of at all. But if the con- 


n oi ; 
and Ws "<2ation ſhould not be ſufficiently uniform intheir 
. ſentiments, it will hardly be prudent, for reaſons, 


i Pufficiently hinted above, to adopt this meaſure. 
lt will alſo depend upon particular circumſtances, 


uta, 2 whether the young women ſhould be admitted to the 


* 5 qa lectures along with the young men, or 
not. | 
fron 


hot 


That 


— 
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That my readers may perfectly underſtand my 3 
ſcheme, and derive what advantage they pleaſe iſ 
from it, I now publiſh the principal heads of my A 
own lectures, in theſe Inſtitutes of natural and r. 
vealed religion. Miniſters whoſe ſentiments are 
pretty nearly my own may, perhaps, ſave them. 
ſelves trouble by making uſe of them, departing 
from my particular ſentiments or method, whenever 
they think proper. The whole work is dividel Wi 
into three parts, the firſt comprizing the principles i 
of natural religion; the ſecond the evidences of te- 
velation ; and the third the doctrines of revelation, 
I have alſo nearly completed another work, which 5 
may alſo be of uſe in the inſtruction of young per- 
ſons. It will be intitled, An Historical Account of 
the corruptions of chriſtianity. This will contain the 
reaſons for our proteſtant faith, and alſo thoſe of 
our diſſent from the eſtabliſhed church of England, 
with which every diflenter ought to be made tho- 
roughly acquainted, 

Beſides this principal claſs, I would adviſe a mi- 
niſter, who is deſirous to communicate religious 
knowledge with effect, and who would adapt his 
inſtructions to the different ages of his hearers, to 
form two other claſſes, one conliſting of children 
under fourteen years of age. To theſe he ſhould 

teach a ſhort catechiſm, containing the firſt elements 
of religious knowledge, delivered in the plaineſt 


and moſt familar language poſſible; and when it 1s 
made 
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made uſe of, a variety of other queſtions ſhould be 
ed, calculated to bring the ſubject to the level 
8 of their capacities. A catechiſm of this kind I 
publiſhed ſome years ago; and I am ſatisfied, from 
my own experience, that a child, even of four or 
five years of age, may be made to underſtand the 
moſt important truths of chriſtianity, and that it 
þ is of great conſequence that the minds of children 
be impreſſed with this kind of knowledge as early 
W :- poſſible, No perſon who has actually made a 
trial of this method of inſtructing children, and 
vo can do it with any degree of judgment, will 
(ay that it is a painful taſk to children. On the 
* WT contrary, I have generally found them to be pleaſed, 
and in many caſes exceedingly delighted with it. 
In the other junior claſs I would teach theknow- 
ledge of the ſcriptures only. This appears to me to 
be a ſubject ſo diſtin, copious, and important, 
that a ſeperate claſs ſhould be appropriated to it; 
and I think that the beſt manner in which this 
great end can be gained, is to have a ſet of guęſli- 
ond), printed, with references to thoſe places in 
the bible, which muſt be read, in order to find 
the proper anſwers: Such a ſcripture catechiſm as 
this I have alſo publiſhed. This claſs may pro- 
perly conſiſt of young perſons of both ſexes, be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and eighteen, ſo as to 
be an intermediate claſs, between the two others, 


It may be adviſable, however, and may even be 
Vol. I. 


e b neceſſary 
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neceflary at the firſt, to add to this claſs ſuch mem. 
bers of the higher claſs as are not ſufficiently ac.. 
quainted-with the ſcriptures; and, in the preſent. Ml 
ſtate of our ſocieties, I am afraid- that many ſuch- 9 
will be found above eighteen years of age; but of 
theſe it may be hoped, that there will be many: 
who will not think themſelves too old to learn 
and who may even take pleaſure in ſuck an exer- 
eiſe as this, which is equally calculated to improve 


the moſt knowing, as well-as to inſtruct the moſt: WM 


ignorant. 

Theſe three claſſes appear to me to be ſufficient 
for the purpoſe of communicating religious in- 
ſtruction; at leaſt, I cannot, at preſent, think of 
any thing better adapted to the purpoſe. I ſin- 
cerely wiſh, that other miniſters, who cannot but 
be ſenſible of the evil that I complain of, would 
propoſe what appears to them to be a proper reme« 
dy for it, and let us freely adopt whatever we ap- 
prove in each other's ſchemes. 

To make room for lectures of ſuch manifeſt uti- 
lity as theſe, which I have now recommended, it 
were to be wiſhed that weekly, and other periodical 
preaching lectures, eſpecially that which is in many 
places preparatory to the Lord's, were laid aſide. 
The laſt-mentioned ſervice, whatever good it may 
do in other reſpects, does, unqueſtionably, promote 
ſuperſtition; continually ſuggeſting and confirming 
the opinion, that the attendance upon this chriſtian 

ordi- 
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fdinance requires more partieular preparation 
Whan any other, which is an --idea that could never 
decur to any perſon in perufing the New Teſtament 
| z ny, and carr be - nothing. but-the-remains of the | 
opiſh doctrine of tranſubſtantiation. 
Other weekly or monthly ſermons are ſeldom at- 
ended, except by a few. per ſons, and thoſe chiefly - 
Due aged; and ſuch others as have the leaſt occaſion 


ve 1 or them; and they are often a burden to the 

1. miniſter, who is ſenſible that he his giving his la- 
our, which might be better beſtowed, to very little 

nt N orpoſe. It has ſeemed fit to infinite wiſdom, that 


ne day in ſeven is proper and ſufficient for reſt 
| From labour, and the purpoſes of public worſhip, - 
6 Wen we are got beyond this /cripture directary, all 
Phe reſt is ſuch will wor ſhips as no bounds can be ſet 
Wo. It has certainly been the foundation of much 
operſtition, and has, in many cafes, occaſioned a a 
Natal and very criminal neglect of the proper buſi- 
cs of this life. In what l have now ſaid, I would 
y no means be underſtood to condemn all occa- 
ona! acts of public worſhip, as on days: ſet apart 
Wor public faſting and than«ſgiving, or on particular 
annual Wen ſome of which anſwer very 
good purpoſes. 
As all chriſtians are brethren, and we are ex- 
p< commande toexhort one anather, l hope it will 
ot be deemed arrogant in me to bave given my ad- 
ice with reſpect to a ma.t:r of ſo much importance, 


a8 
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as the beſt method of communicating religious 
knowledge, in which all chriſtian miniſters ate 
Equally concerned. The ſchemes which I have 
propoſed are ſuch as I can recommend from the trial 
that I have made of them, and they appear to me to 
be very practicable by any perſon who is ſufficiently 
qualified to diſcharge any other part of the miniſte- 
rial duty; and in the country, I believe that ſuch 
ſervices will generally be acceptable, as well as 
uſeful. ' As to the city, I am not ſo well able to 
judge; but if I be not miſinformed, the conneRion 
between mini/ter and people is, in general, ſo flight, 
that ſchemes which ſuppoſe much perſonal reſpet Wl 
for the paſtor on one ſide, and an affectionate con- 1 
cern for the people on the other, can hardly be ex- 
pected to ſucceed. The prevailing practice of 
London Miniſter preaching to one congregation in 
the morning, and to another in the afternoon, when 
each of them is able to provide for one (as in fad 
they half provide for two) tends ſtill farther to fink 
the miniſter into a mere lecturer, and to exclude the 
idea of every thing beſides a ſtipulated ſum of money 4 
on the one ſide, and mere /tif ulated duty on thi 
other. In ſuch congregations one would think tba nn 
the epiſtles of Pau] to Timothy and Titus wen 
never read; and certainly the buſineſs of ordinati 
in ſuch places muſt be a meie form, or farce, witl- 
out any meaning whatever, 
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Hoping that my preſumption in offering the pre- 
ceding advice. has not given offence, I ſhall take 
the farther liberty to conclude with a word of 
exhortation, in which 1 ſhall think myſelf equally 


concerned. 


Since, my brethren in the chriſtian miniſtry, in 
the preſent ſtate of church diſcipline, ſo unequal a 


ſhare of the burden is fallen upon us, let us not, 
© through deſpair of doing every thing that ought 


to be done, think ourſelves excuſable in attempting 
nothing. If we cannot poſſibly warn all the 
unruly, comfort all the feeble-minded, inſtruct 


all the ignorant, confirm all the doubting, and 
ck and fave all that are in danger of being Ibſt, 
let us do all that we can in each of theſe branches 


of miniſterial duty. Since, with reſpect to the 
buſineſs of admonition, we are ſo circumſtanced, that 


ve can but ſeldom attempt any thing with a proſ- 


fad pee of ſucceſs, let us do the more by way of in- 


> fink BW, which is a field that is ſtill open to us. 


Je the le we cannot reclaim from vice, let us endeavour 


to inſti]] thoſe principles, which may prevent the 
n the 


c that 
natin 


ommiſſion of it, and to communicate that rational 
ind uſeful knowledge, which is the only ſolid 
oundation of virtuous practice and good conduct 
[In life, 


If every man be a feward, according to the abi- 


1 1 ity and opportunity which God has given him of 
vpin; ol 


eing uſeful to his fellow-creatures, much more 
C ought 
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ought we to conſider ourſelves in that light; and it 
is required of every ſteward that he be ſaithful to 
his truſt, The maſter under whom we act, and 
to-whom we are immediately accountable is the 
great ſhepherd and biſhop of fouls, Chrift Feſus. Our 
inſtructions are to feed his lambs and his ſheep. Let 
us ſee to it, then, that none of thoſe who are com- 
mitted to our care periſh for lack of knowledge. If 
they will die in their iniquity, let us ſo a& under 
the melancholy proſpect, that heir blood may not be 
required at our hands; that we may, at leaſt, ſave our 
en fouls, if not thoſe that hear us. When cur Lord 
mall return, and take account of his ſervants, let 
it appear that we have diligently improved the ta- 
lents with which we were intruſted, that of two 
we have made other two, and of five other five, &c, 
and then, and then only, ſhall we not be aſhamed be- 
fore him at his coming. 


Advertiſement to the ſecond edition. 


Since the publication of the firſt edition of this 
work, I am able to recommend the plan here laid 
down by faither experience, having conſiderably 
extended the courſes of my lectures to young per 


ſons in my preſent ſituation at Birmingham; having 


made a ſeparate claſs of the young women, and the 
| ſocietj 


* 
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| ſociety having been ſo liberal, as to provide a very 
aluable library, which will be continually in- 
| b reaſing, chiefly for the uſe of thoſe who attend the 
| les; conſiſting of books recommended by the 


ur iniſters for that purpoſe. Alſo, beſides the lee- 
et Wt u:cs recommended in this introductory eſſay, I 
m- Wind it uſeful to teach ſcripture geography to the 
If ounger claſſes, and with the elder I ſhall proba- 
ler A bly go through a ſhort courſe of Ferwifh antiquities, 
be WWcc/e/ia/tica! hiſtory, and ſuch other. miſcellaneous 
our Wb ranches of knowledge, as may be more particu- 
ord ny uſcfu!, to enable them to read the ſcriptures 
let Vith advantage, 
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OF THE BEING AND ATTRIBUTES OF con. 


N theſe Inftitutes I ſhall endeavour to explain 
the principles of natural and revealed religion; or to 
gn the reaſons why we acknowledge ourſelves 
be ſubject to the moral government of God, 
Wd why we profeſs ourſelves to be chriſtians, and 
Woniiftent proteſtants. 
= Knowledge of this kind is, in its own nature, 
e molt important of any that we can give our 
tention to; becauſe it is the moſt nearly con- 
ed with our preſent and future happineſs. 
If there be a God, and if we be accountable to 
n for our conduct, it muſt be highly intereſting 
aus to know all that we can concerning his cha- 
er and government, concerning what he re- 
tires of us, and what we have to expect from 
un. If it be true that a perſon, pretending to 
WE {ent from God, hath aſſured us of a future life, 

Vor. I. B it 
TI. 
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it certainly behoves us to examine his pretenſiong 
to divine authority; and if we ſee reaſon to admit 
them, to inform ourſelves concerning the whole 
of his inſtructions, and particlarly what kind 
of behaviour here will ſecure our happineſs here. 
after. Laſtly, if the religion we profeſs be divine, 
and have been corrupted by the ignorance or arti. 
fice of men, it is a matter of conſequence that it 
be reſtored to its primitive purity; becauſe its 
efficacy upon the heart and life muſt depend upon 

it. And if men have uſurped any power with re- 
ſpect to religion which the author of it has not 
given them, it is of conſequence that their unjuf 
claims be expoſed and reliſted, 

In order to give the moſt diſtinò view of the 
principles of religion, I ſhall firſt explain what it 
is that we learn from nature, and then what fat 
ther lights we receive from revelation. But it mul 
be obſerved, that, in giving a delineation of natu- 
ra] religion, I ſhall deliver what I ſuppoſe mii 
have been known concerning God, our duty, and 
our future expectations by the light of nature, and 
not what was actually known of them by any of ths 5 
human race; for theſe are very different things. 
Many things are, in their own nature, attainablo 
which, in fact, are never attained ; ſo that thong 1 
we hind but little of the knowledye of God, and = 
his providence, in many nations, which never el 


| joyed the light of revelation, it does not follo# 
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chat nature did not contain and teach thoſe leſſons, 
and that men had not the means of learning them, 
; | provided they had made the moſt of the light they 
nad, and of the powers that were given them. 

1 I ſhall, therefore, include under the head of 
natural religion, all that can be demonſtrated, or 
proved to be true by natural reaſon, though it was 
never, in fact, diſcovered by it; and even though 
it be probable that mankind would never have 
known it without the aſſiſtance of revelation. 
Thus the doctrine of a future ſtate may be called 
a2 doctrine of natural religion, if when we have 
bad the firſt knowledge of it from divine revela- 
tion, we can afterwards ſhow that the expecta- 
tion of it was probable from the light'bf nature, 
and that preſent appearances are, upon the whole, 
favourable to the ſuppoſition of it. 


SECTION IL 


Of the exiflence of God, and thoſe attributes which are 
deduced from his being conſidered as uncauſed himſelf, 
and the cauſe of every thing elſe, 


WIEN we ſay there is a GOD, we mean that 
there is an intelligent deſigning cauſe of 
what we ſee in the world around us, and a being 
who was himſelf uncauſed. Unleſs we have re- 


B 2 | courſe 
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courſe to this ſuppoſition, we cannot account for 
preſent appearances ; for there is an evident inca- 
pacity in every thing we ſee of being the cauſe of 
its own exiſtence, or of the exiſtence of other 
things. Though, in one ſenſe, ſome things are 
the. cauſes of others, yet they are only ſo in part; 
and when we give ſufficient attention to their na- 
ture, we ſhall ſee, that it is very improperly that 
they are termed cauſes at all: for when we have 
allowed all that we can to their influence and 
operation, there is. ſtill ſomething that muſt be re- 
ferred. to a prior and ſuperior cauſe. Thus we 
ſay that a proper ſoil, together with the influences 
of the ſun and the rain, are the cauſes of the 
growth of plants; but, in fact, all that we mean, 
and all that, in ſtrictneſs, we ought to ſay, is, 
that according to the preſent conſtitution of 
things, plants could not grow but in thoſe cir- 
cumſtances; for, if there had not been a body 
previouſly organized like a plant, and if there had 
not exiſted what we call a conſtitution of nature, in 
conſequence of which plants are diſpoſed to thrive 
+y the influence of the ſoil, the ſun, and the rain, 
thoſe circumſtances would have ſignified nothing; 
and the fitneſs of the organs of a plant to receive 
nouriſhment from the ſoil, the rain, and the ſun, - 
is a proof of ſuch wiſdom and deſign, as thoſe 
bodies are evidently deſtitute of. If the fitting of 


a ſuit of cloaths.to the body of a man be an argu- 
ment 
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tor 

nent of contrivance, and conſequently prove the 
. of exiſtence of an intelligent agent, much more is the 
her MW fitneſs of a thouſand things to a thouſand other 


WE things in the ſyſtem of nature a proof of an intelli- 
| gent deſigning cauſe z and this intelligent cauſe we 
f 15 call GOD. 


na- 
bat II, for argument's ſake, we ſhould admit that 
ave the immediate author of this world was not him- 


ef the firſt cauſe, but that he derived his being 
and powers from ſome other being, ſuperior to 
vim; ill in tracing the cauſe of this being, and 
me cauſe of his cauſe, &c. we ſhall at length be 
cConſtrained to acknowledge a firft cauſe, one who 
is himſelf uncauſed, and who derives his being 
ind cauſe from no ſuperior whatever. 

W It muſt be acknowledged, however, that our fa- 
Wcultics are unequal to the comprehenſion of this 
WT ſubject. Being uſed to paſs from effects to cauſes, 
q and being uſed to look for a cauſe adequate to the 
ching cauſed, and conſequently to expect a greater 
auſe for a greater effect, it is natural to ſuppoſe, 
chat, if the things we ſee, which we ſay are the 
yroduction of divine power, required a cauſe, the 
ivine being himſelf muſt have required a greater 
auſe. But this train of reaſoning would lead us 
L Into a manifeſt abſurdity, in inquiring for a higher 
Yad a higher cauſe ad infinitum. It may, perhaps, 
3 be true, though we cannot diſtinctly ſee it to be 
; ſo, that as all finite things require a cauſe, infinites 
| B 3 admit 
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admit of none. It is evident, that nothing can 
begin to be without a cauſe; but it by no means 
follows from thence, that that muſt have had x 
cauſe which had n beginning. But whatever there 
may be in this conjecture, we are conſtrained, in 
purſuing the train of cauſes and effects, to ſtop at 
laſt at ſomething uncauſed, 

That any being ſhould be „H created is evidently 
abſurd, becauſe that would ſuppoſe that he had z 
being before he had, or that he exiſted, and did 
not exiſt at the ſame time. For want of clearer 
knowledge of this ſubject, we are obliged to con- 
tent ourſelves with terms that convey only negative 
ideas, and to ſay that God is a being uncreated or 
uncauſed; and this is all that we mean when ve 
ſometimes ſay that he is /elf exiſtent. 

. It has been ſaid by ſome, that if we ſuppoſe an 
infinite ſucceſſion of finite beings, there will be 10 
neceſſity to admit any thing to have been uncauled, 
The race of men, for inſtance, may have beet 
from eternity, no individual of the ſpecies being 
much ſuperior to the reſt, But this ſuppoſition 
only involves the queſtion in more obſcurity, and j 
does not approach, in the leaſt, to the ſolution oi 
any difficulty. For if we carry this imaginat . 
ſucceſſion ever ſo far back in our ideas, we are il 
Juſt the ſame ſituation as when we ſet out; for wIM 
are {till conſidering a ſpecies of beings who cann«all i 

ſo much as comprehend even their own make and 3 
con. 
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conſtitution ; and we are, therefore, ſtill in want 

Jof ſome being who was capable of thoroughly 

rnowing, and of forming them, and alſo of 

adapting the various parts of their bodies, and the 

facultics of their minds, to the ſphere of life in 

which they act. In fact, an infinite ſucceſſion of 

WT fnitc beings as much requires a cauſe, as a ſingle 

3 finite being; and we have as little ſatisfaction in 

conſidering one of them as uncauſed, as we have 
in conſidering the other. 


lc was ſaid, by the Epicureans of old, that all 
things were formed by the fortuitous concourſe of 
| Ss, that, originally, there were particles of all 
rings floating at. random in infinite ſpace; and 
0 5 that, ſince certain combinations of particles con- 


Wſtitute all bodies, and ſince, in infinite time, theſe 
particles muſt have been combined in all poſſible 
5 ways, the preſent ſyſtem at length aroſe, without 
ny deſigning cauſe. But, ſtill, it may be aſked, 
ow could theſe atoms move without a mover; and 
what could have ariſen from their combinations, 
ot mere heaps of matter, of different forms and 
fes. They couid, of themſelves, have had no 
power of acting upon one another, as bodies now 
ave, by ſuch properties as magnetiſm, electricity, 
gravitation, &c. unleſs theſe powers had been 
ommunicated to them by ſome ſuperior being. 

= It is no wonder, that we feel, and muſt ac- 
wig the imperfection of our faculties, when 
$ B 4 we 
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we are employed upon ſuch a ſubject as this. We 
are involved in inextricable difficulties in conf. 
dering the origin, as we may ſay, of the works of 
God. It is impoſſible that we ſhould conceive 
how creation ſhould have been coeval with its Wi 
maker; and yet, if we admit that there ever was 2 
time when nothing exiſted, beſides the divine! 
being himſelf, we muſt ſuppoſe a whole eternity to 
have preceded any act of creation; an eternity in 
which the divine being was poſſeſſed of the power 
and diſpoſition to create, and to make happy, 
without once exerting them; or that a reaſon for 
creating muſt have occurred to him after the lapſe 
of a whole eternity, which had not occurred 
before; and theſe ſeem to be greater difficulties 


than the other. Upon the whole, it 1eems to de 
the moſt agreeable to reaſon, though it be alto- 
gether incomprehenſible by our reaſon, that there 
never was a time when this great uncauſed being 
did not exert his perfections, in giving life and 
happineſs to his offspring. We ſhall, alſo, find 
no greater difficulty in admitting, that the crea- 
tion, as it had no beginning, ſo neither has it any 
bounds ; but that infinite ſpace is repleniſhed with 
worlds, in which the power, wiſdom, and good- Wi 
neſs of God always have been, and always will be Witt: 
diſplayed, | 1 

There ſeems to be no difficulty in theſe amazing 


ſuppoſitions, except what ariſes from the imper-| | 
_ fection MI 
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x fecdion of our faculties; and if we rejeQ theſe, we 
Wn uit of neceſſity adopt other ſuppoſitions, ſtill 
ore improbable, and involve ourſelves in much. 
5 greater difficulties. It is, indeed, impoſſible for 
as to conceive, in an adequate manner, concerns 
ng any thing that is infinite, or even to expreſs 
Wourſclves concerning them without falling into 
i ſeeming abſurdities. If we ſay that it is impoſſi- 
ee that the works of God ſhould have been from 
F eternity, we may ſay the ſame concerning any par- 
icular thought in the divine mind, or even con- 
erning any particular moment of time in the eter- 
ity that has preceded us; for theſe are all of the 
Nature of particular events, which muſt have taken 
lace at ſome definite time, or at ſome preciſe 
ien diſtance from the preſent moment. But as 
wc are ſure that the divine being himſelf, and du- 
WH ation itſelf, muſt have been without beginnings 
Wnotwithſtanding this argument; the works of God 
ay alſo have been without beginning, notwiths 
tanding the ſame argument, It may make this 
WW ifficulty the eaſier to us, to conſider that thinking 
nd 4ing, or creating, may be the ſame thing with 

od, X 
So little are our minds equal to theſe ſpecula- 
: fons, that though we all agree, that an infinite 
ration muſt have preceded the preſent moment, 
Wd that another infinite duration muſt neceſſarily 
ollow it; and though the former of theſe is con- 
1 tinually 
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tinually receiving additions, which is, in our idea, 
the ſame thing as its growing continually 
larger; and the latter is conſtantly ſuffering as 
great diminutions, which in our idea, is the ſame 
thing as its growing continually leſs; yet we 
are forced to acknowledge that they both ever 
Have been, and always muſt be exactly equal; 
neither of them being at any time conceivably 
greater, or leſs than the other. Nay we cannot 
conceive how both theſe eternities, added together, i 
Can be greater than either of them ſeparately taken, 
Having demonſtrated the exiſtence of God, Mil 
the firſt cauſe, the creator, and diſpoſer of alli 
things; we are naturally led to inquire, in thei 
next place, what properties or attributes he 15 
poſſeſſed of. Now theſe naturally divide them 
Jelves into two claſſes; being either ſuch as flo 
from his being conſidered as the original cauſe of al 
things, or ſuch as the particular nature of the wor- 
of which he is the author lead us to aſcribe to hin 


SECTION II. 


Of thoſe attributes of the deity which are deduced fri 
the confideration of his being the original cauſe FA 
things. = 


V TITHOUT any particular regard to t 4 
works of God, we cannot but conclud . 


that the original cauſe of all things muſt bw 
| be 
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been eternal; for, ſince nothing can begin to exiſt 
without a cauſe, if there ever had been a time 


Wn nothing exiſted, nothing could have exiſted 


at preſent, | | a | 
Secondly, this original cauſe muſt likewiſe be 
immutable, or not ſubje& to change. We ſeem to 
require no other proof of this, than the impoſſi- 
bility of conceiving whence a change could ariſe 
in a being uncauſed. If there was no cauſe of his 
exiſtence itſelf, it ſeems to follow, that there 
could be no cauſe of a change in the manner of his 
exiſtence; ſo that whatever he was originally, he 
muſt for ever continue to be. Beſides, a capacity 
of producing a change in any being or thing, im- 
plies ſomething prior and ſuperior, ſomething that 
can control, and that is incapable of being re- 
ſiſted; which can only be true of the ſupreme cauſe 
itſelf, 

The immutability of the divine being, or his 
being incapable of being ated upon, or controlled 
by any other, is what we mean when we ſay that 
ne is an independent being, if- by this term we 
mean any thing more than his being uncauſed, 


B 6 SE C- 
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SECTION III. 


Of theſe attributes of the divine being which the con- 
fideration of his works leads us to aſcribe to him. 


HAT God is eternal, and immutable, follows 
neceſſarily, as we have ſeen, from his being 
ancauſed ; but if we conhder the ect of which he 
is the cauſe, or, in other words, the works of 
which he is the author, we ſhall be led to aſcribe 
to him other attributes, particularly thoſe of 
power, wiſdom, and goodneſs; and conſequently all 
the attributes which are neceſſarily connected with, 
or fl from them. | 
- If we call a being powerful, when he is bis to 
produce great effects, or to accompliſh great 
works, we cannot avoid aſcribing this attribute to 
God, as the author of every thing that we behold; 
and when we conſider the apparent greatneſs, 
variety, and extent of the works of God, in the 
whole frame of nature; as in the ſun, moon, and 
ftars; in the earth which we inhabit, and in the 
vegetables and animals which it contains, together 
with the powers of reaſon and underſtanding 
poſſeſſed by man, we cannot ſuppoſe any effect to 
which the divine power is not equal; and there- 
fore we are authoriſed to ſay that it is infinite, ct 
nn of producing any thing, that is not in its 
own 
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n nature impoſſible; ſo that whatever purpoſes 
e divine being forms, he is always able to 
ecute. 

The deſigns of ſuch a being as this, who cannot 
controlled in the execution of any of his pur- 
| dſes, would be very obvious to us if we could 
; 1 dmprehend his works, or ſee the iſſue of them; 
= this we cannot do with reſpe& to the works of 
od, which are both incomprehenſible by our 
Nite underſtandings, and alſo are not yet come 
eated; for as far as they are ſubje& to our in- 
Wc tion, they are evidently in a progreſs to ſome- 
ing more perfect. Yet from the ſubordinate parts 
| this great machine cf the univerſe, which we 
n in ſome meaſure underſtand, and which are 
\ I mpleated; and alſo from the manifeſt tendency of 
Wings, we may ſafely conclude, that the great 
Wlizn of the divine being, in all the works of his 
ds, was to produce happineſs. 

oh That the world is in a ſtate of improvement is 
5 Ty evident in the human ſpecies, which is the 
Wolt diſtinguiſhed part of it. Knowledge, and 
variety of improvements depending upon know- 
I. dye (all of which are directly or indirectly ſub- 
vient to happineſs) have been increaſing from the 
0 me of our earlieſt acquaintance with hiſtory to 
pe preſcat; and in the laſt century this progreſs 
been amazingly rapid. By means of increaſ- 
gs commerce, the valuable productions of the 
| earth 
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family of mankind. 


vated parts continually gaining ground on the un 
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earth become more equally diſtributed, and by in 
provements in agriculture they are continuall US 
multiplied, to the great advantage of the whole 


It is partly in conſequence of this improvemen 


of the human ſpecies, as we may call it, that Wl 


earth itſelf is in a ſtate of improvement, the culti 


cultivated ones; by which means, befides many 5 
other advantages, even the inclemencies of H 
weather are, in ſome meaſure, leſſened, and the 
world becomes a more healthy and pleaſurabk 
abode for its moſt important inhabitants, I 
things proceed as they have done in thefe reſpeh 
the earth will become a paradiſe, compared 9 f 
what it was formerly, or with what it is at pre 
ſent. | 
It is a conſiderable evidence of the goodneſs di 
God, that the inanimate parts of nature, as thi 'Y 
ſurface of the earth, the air, water, ſalts, minerals . 
&c. are adapted to anſwer the purpoſes of vege— YH ; 
table and animal life, which abounds every where 
and the former of theſe is evidently ſubſervient u. 
the latter; all the vegetables that we are acquaint 
ed with either directly contributing to the ſuppott 
of animal life, or being, in ſome other way 
uſeful to it; and all animals are furniſhed with i 
variety of appetites and powers, which continual 
prompiſg 
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by rompt them to ſeek, and enable them to enzoy ſome 
ind of happineſs. 

It ſeems to be an evident argument that the 
uthor of all things intended the animal creation 
> be happy, that, when their powers are in their 
ull ſtrength, and exerciſe, they are always happy; 
jealth and enjoyment having a natural and neceſ- 
ry connection through the whole ſyſtem of na- 
ure; whereas it can hardly be imagined, but that 
malevolent being, or one who ſhould have made 
reatures with a deſign to make them miſerable, 
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abe 01d have conſtituted them ſo, that when any 
VN rcature was the moſt perfect, it would have been 
he moſt unhappy. 


_ It agrees with the ſuppoſition of the benevolence 
pte of the divine being, that there is the moſt ample 
E proviſion made for the happineſs of thoſe creatures 
which are naturally capable of the moſt enjoyment, 
particularly the human ſpecies. We have a far 


ale rcater variety and extent of powers, both of ac- 
ege 9 tion and enjoyment, than any other inhabitants of 
ere the earth; and the world abounds with more 
u ſources of happineſs to us than to any other order 
int of beings upon it. So perfectly adapted are the 
pol inanimate, the vegetable, and the animal world to 
rde occaſions and purpoſes of man, that we may 
th 


almoſt ſay, that every thing was made for our uſe; 
and though there are both plants and animals, 


which, in ſome applications, are noxious to us, 
Jet 
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far as we can judge, the beſt, and the moſt 


_ pared with the benefits that we derive from the uk 
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yet, in time, we come to find out their uſes, and 
learn to avail ourſelves of their extraordinary 
powers. 

There are many things in the ſyſtem of nature, 
as tempeſts, lightning, diſeaſes, and death, which 
greatly terrify and annoy us, and which are often 
the occaſion of much pain and diſtreſs ; but thee 
evils are only partial; and when the whole ſyſtem, 3 
of which they are a part, and a neceſſary conſe. 
quence, is conſidered, it will be found to be, ii 


friendly to us upon the whole ; and that no other 
general Iaws, which ſhould obviate and exclude 
theſe evils, would have been productive of ſo much 8 
happineſs. And it ſhould be a rule with us, when 7 
we are conſidering any particular thing in . 
ſyſtem of nature, to take in every thing that is ne. 
ceſſarily connected with it, and every thing tha 
we ſhould loſe if we were deprived of it; ſo that 1 : 
if, upon the whole, we ſhould, in that caſe, gain 1 ; 
more than we ſhould loſe, we muſt pronounce thei 
thing complained of to be beneficial to us, and 
ſhould thankfully bear the evil, for the-ſake of the 
greater good that accompanies it, Fire, for in- 
ſtance, is the occaſion of a great deal of miſchie 
and diſtreſs in the world, but this is not to be com- 


Hf that element. 
1 
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n may be ſaid, indeed, that the divioe being 
9 light have ſeparated theſe things, and, if he had 
en perfectly benevolent, might have given us 
Wc good unmixed with evil. But there are many 
ins and evils which are uſeful to us, and upon 
WE: whole give us a greater enjoyment of life, as 
ing pains and evils in themſelves. It is a com- 
on obſervation, that many perſons are much 
appier, in a variety of reſpects, in the prime of 
e, and eſpecially towards the cloſe of it, for the 
ins and the hardſhips they ſuffered at their en- 


of ) 7 
o ce upon it. The difficulties we meet with 
ntribute to ſtrengthen the mind, by furniſhing 


oper exerciſe both for our paſſions and our un- 
rſtandings, and they alſo heighten our reliſh of 
e good that ws meet with, The more attention 
> give to evils of all kinds, the more good do we 
to accompany them, or to follow them; ſo 
at, for any thing that we know, a better ſyſtem, 
at is, a ſyſtem abounding with more happineſs, 
Huld not have been made than this, even as it is 
preſent; and much more if we ſuppoſe, what is 
ry. probable, a tendency to much greater happi- 
ſs in the completion of the whole ſcheme, 

One of the greateſt and moſt ſtriking evils in the 
ſtem of nature, is that one animal ſhould be 
e to prey upon another, as lions, tygers, 
lues, eagles, ſerpents, and other beaſts, birds, 
d inſets of prey; and, at firſt fight, it might 
ſeem 
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ſeem more agreeable to benevolence, to have form. 
ed no ſuch carnivorous creatures; as every animal . 
would then have lived without fear or apprehen. i 
ſion, and the world, as we are apt to imagine, * 
would have been the ſcene of univerſal peace ai 
joy. But this is the concluſion of a ſuperficidi 
obſerver, For it may eaſily be demonſtrated, tha $ 

there is more happineſs in the preſent ſyſtem tha 9 

there would have been in that imaginary one; and, f ö 
therefore, that this conſtitution of things, no, 
withſtanding its inconveniences, muſt have api 
peared preferable in the eye of a benevolent 
being. A 
If all the ſpecies of animals had been ſuffered wi 
multiply without interfering with one another, I 
they would all have ſoon been involved in famins 1 
and diſtreſs; and whenever they died, their e 
caſſes would have infected the air, and have ma 
it nauſeous and unhealthy; whereas, at /preſentii 
all animals have, in general, a ſufficiency of food; 
they ſuffer very little from the fear of danger Y 
while they are in their vigour, they are pretty well 
able to defend themſe]ves, or to provide for thei 

ſafety by flight; when they grow feeble, and lik 
would become a burthen, they ſerve to ſupport tu 
life and vigour of animals of a different ſpecies 3 
and the pangs of a ſudden and violent death are n« 
ſo dreadful as thoſe that are occaſioned by linger 2 
ing ſickneſs, If any animals die by a naturl $ 
dea 


Vi 
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5 ; : 
ach, there are other animals enow, quadrupeds, 


ds, and inſets, that are ready to ſeize upon the 
n. caſe; and to them it is, in the moſt putrid ſtate, 
WT. .:fu] and wholeſome food. 
Man tis a carnivorous animal, but it is happy 
r the animals which he lives upon that he is ſo, 
pat a number of cows, and ſheep, and fowls, 
Wo we feed, attend upon, and make happy, which, 
erwiſe, would either have had no exiſtence at 
, or a very miſerable one; and what is a ſudden 
1 unexpected death, compared with their previ- 
Wus enjoyment; with a life ſpent in far greater 
leaſure and ſatisfaction than they could otherwiſe 
ave known ? | 
Farther, all the evils we complain of are the 
eſult of what we call general laws, in conſequence 
f which the fame events invariably follow from 
he ſame previous circumſtances; and without 
hoſe general Jaws, all would be uncertainty and 
onfuſion. Thus it follows from the general law 
f gravitation, that bodies heavier than the air 
ill, when unſupported, fall to the ground, 
ow cannot we conceive that it is better, upon 
he whole, that this law of nature, which is pro- 
juctive of a thouſand benefits every moment, and 
hereby the whole earth, and probably the whole 
niverſe is held together, ſhould be preſetved in- 
artab]y, than that it ſhould be ſuſpended when= 
ver any temporary inconvenience would ariſe from 
it; 
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it; as whenever a man ſhould ſtep from a pre 
pice, to prevent his breaking his bones, or being 
daſhed to pieces ? If there were no general laws oi 
nature, cauſing the ſame effects to follow from thi 3 
ſame previous circumſtances, there would be wi 
exerciſe for the wiſdom and underſtanding of intii | 
ligent beings ; and, conſequently, we ſhould noi 
be in circumſtances in which we could arrive ui 
the proper perfection and happineſs of our ni 
tures. If there were no general laws, we coul 
not know what events to expect, or depend upon, 
in conſequence of any thing we did. We cou 
have none of that pleaſure and ſatisfaction that we ; 
now have in contemplating the courſe of naturi 
which might be one thing to-day, and another w. 
morrow ; and as no man could lay a ſcheme wit 
a proſpe& of accompliſhing it, we ſhould ſoon be. 
come liſtleſs and indifferent to every thing, ali 
conſequently unhappy. Y 
| It may be ſaid, that we might have been diff 
rently conſtituted, ſo as to have been happy in 
world not governed by general laws, and not liabe 
to partial evils. But there is no end of thoſe ſup 
poſitions, which, for any thing that we can tell 
may be, in their own nature, impoſſible. A 
that we can do, in theſe difficult ſpeculations, | x ; 
to conſider the connections and tendencies of thing 
as they now are; and if we ſee reaſon to conclutil 


that, ceteris manentibus, nothing could be change 
fot 


%. 
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36 the better, we may alſo conclude that the 
| 4 hem itſelf could not be changed for a better; ſince 
ane wiſdom that has ſo perfectly adapted the 
0 4 rious parts of the ſame ſcheme, ſo as to make it 
auctive of the moſt happineſs, may well be ſup- 
cd to have made choice of the ſcheme itſelf, as 
* Iculated to contain the moſt happineſs. Even 
nne power cannot produce impoſlibilities ; and 
any thing that we know, it may be as naturaliy 
poſſible to execute any ſcheme free from the in- 
Wn vcniences, that we complain of in this, as that 
an ws ſhould make more than four. 

Upon the whole, the face of things is ſuch as 
es us abundant reaſon to conclude, that God 
ee cvery thing with a view to the happineſs of 
creatures and offspring. And we are confirm- 
in this ſuppoſition, from conſidering the utter 
pooſſibility of conceiving of any end that could be 
boered to himſelf in the miſery of his creatures ; 
Whereas the divine being may be conceived to re- 
ce in, and perhaps receive pleaſure from the 
ppineſs of all around him. This, however, is 
moſt Hhonourable idea that we can form of any 
Yig; and can it be ſuppoſed that our maker 
old have conſtituted us in ſuch a manner, as 
: | at our natural ideas of perfection and excellence 
uld not be applicable to the eſſential attributes 
bis own nature? Our natural approbation of 
Wy and benevolence is, therefore, a proof of the 
5 divine 
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divine benevolence, as it cannot be ſuppoſed thy ; 
he ſhould have made us to hate, and not to 9 f 
himſelf. A 

That every part of ſo complex a ſyſtem as th 3 
ſhould be fo formed, as to conſpire to promote tu 
one great end, namely, the happineſs of the cm 
tion, is a clear proof of the wiſdom of God. Th J 
proper evidence of dſgn, or contrivance is ſuch if 
fitneſs of means to gain any end, that the core 8 
ſpondence between them cannot be ſuppoſed to H 
the reſult of what we call accident, or chance. NA 
there are ſo many adaptations of one thing & fs 
another in the ſyſtem of nature, that the idea of 
chance is altogethei excluded; inſomuch, . 
there is reaſon enough to conclude, that e 
thing has its proper uſe, by means of a defigne ; an 
reference to ſomething elſe; and that nothing h 8 
been made, or is diſpoſed of, but to anſwer a gu, 
and benevolent purpoſe, And the more cloſely i 
inſpet the works of God, the more exquiſite al : 
and contrivance do we diſcover in them, This! 1 
acknowledged by all perſons who have made af 
part of nature their particular ſtudy, whetlco 
they have been of a religious turn of 2 N art 
not. | en 

We ſee the greateſt wiſdom in the diſtributid 
of light and heat to. the different parts of the ear 
by means of the revolution of the earth upon i 


axis, and its obliquity to the plane in which! 
move} 
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Moves; ſo that every climate is not only habitable 

on 1 y men whole conſtitutions are adapted to it, but 
4 very part of the world may be viſited by the in- 
bl bitants of any other place, and there is no coun- 


ry which the ſame perſon is not capable of ac- 
: uſtoming himſelf to, and making tolerable, if 
ot agreeable to him, in a reaſonable ſpace of 
ime. | ; 

We ſee the greateſt wiſdom in the variation of 
he ſeaſons of the year in the ſame place, in the 
proviſion that is made for watering as well as 
arming the ſoil, ſo as to prepare it for the growth 
f the various kinds of vegetables that derive their 
ouriſhment from it. The wiſdom of God ap- 
: pears in adapting the conſtitutions of vegetables 
EE: animals to the climates they were intended to 
Wnhabit, in giving all animals the proper means of 
Wproviding their food, and the neceſſary powers 
Wc ither of attacking others, or ſecuring themſelves 
by flight, or {ome other method of evading the 
Wpurſuit of their enemies. The carnivorous and 
oracious animals bave a degree of ſtrength and 
; courage ſuited to their occaſions, whereby they 
Wc prompted to ſeize upon their prey, and are 
enabled to maſter and ſecure it; and the weak have 
that degree of timidity, which keeps them atten- 


them to have recourſe to ſome methods of ſecuring 
themſelves from it. We ſee the greateſt wiſdom 
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tive to every appearance of danger, and warns ' 
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in the proviſion that is made in nature againſt HM 
loſs or extinction of any ſpecies of vegetables 
animals, by their eaſy multiplication, accordig 
to the want there is of them. The moſt uct 
vegetables grow every where, without care or ei 
tivation, as for example, the different kinds oi 
graſs. Small and tame animals breed faſt, when R 
as the large and carnivorous ones propagate vey 4 
flowly, which keeps the demand on the o 
hand, and the conſumption on the other, neui 
equal. | 4 
The human body echibits the cleareſt and t 
moſt numerous marks of wiſdom and contrivane 
whereby each part receives its proper nouriſhment 
and is fitted for its proper functions; all of whidi 
are admirably adapted to our real occaſions in life | 
How conveniently are the organs of all our ſenſi 
diſpoſed, how well ſecured, and how excellentifl 
adapted to their proper uſes; and how exceedingy 
ſerviceable are all of them to us. We ſce ti 
wiſdom of God both in what we call the nfl 
of brutes, and the reaſon of man; each of thei 
principles being exactly fitted to our ſeveral occis 
ſions. 

We alfo ſte the wiſdom of God in the * 
ſanctions of virtue in this world; ſo that thoſe pete 
ſons who addict themſelves to vice and wickednel 
become miſerable and wretched in the natur 


courſe of things, without any particular interp® 
{itiof 
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on of providence; whereas virtue and integrity 
Y generally rewarded with peace of mind, the ap- 
nr bation of our fellow creatures, and a reaſonable 
are of ſecurity and ſucceſs, | 

7 Could we ſee all the cauſes of the riſe and fall 
0 Y f empires, and in what manner the happineſs of 
1 ankind is connected with the great events in the 
Wi tory of the world, it is not to be doubted, but 
et we ſhould ſee as much wiſdom in the conduct 
1 f divine providence with reſpect to them; ſo as 
Wot to ubt (though we ſhould not have been in- 
med of it by revelation) that the Lord God ruleth 
. kingdoms of men, giving them to whomſocver he 
„%, and promoting his own wiſe and benevolent 
rpoſes by the diſpolition of them. 

= Laſtly, it is an argument of the wiſdom of God, 
at he has given wiſdom to man and other crea- 
res, for he could not give a power of which he 
Was not himſelf PO in a much more eminent 
085 

W Theſe attributes at power, wiſdom, and goodneſs, | 
all that we can directly demonſtrate from the 
Wn fideration of the works of God. Every other of 
attributes is deduced from theſe; and fince the 
ine being has been proved to be powerful, wiſe, 
good, he muſt likewiſe be whatever a power- 
. l, wiſe, and good being cannot but be. Theſe, 
; erefore, together with the attributes of felf-exift- - 
W's Eternity, and unchangeableneſi, may be called 
Vor. I, "#: the 
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the primary attributes of God; and all others m 
be called ſecondary ones, or ſuch as depend up 
and flow from thoſe that are primary. 


SECTION IV. 


"Of thoſe attributes of God which are deduced fron 
conſideration of his power, wiſdom, and gau 
jointly. 


S the matter of which the world conſiſts d 
only be moved and acted upon, and is alt 1 
gether incapable of moving itſelf, or of ain 
ſo all the petwvers of nature, or the tendencies Mf 
things to their different motions and operatial A 
can only be the effect of the divine energy, peri 
tually acting upon them, and cauſing them tok A 
certain tendencies and effects. A ſtone, for i E 
ſtance, can no more move, or tend downwal 
that is, towards the earth, of itſelf, than ita I 
move or tend upwards, that is, from the cali 
That it does tend downwards, or towards 
earth, muſt, therefore, be owing to the dl 
energy, an energy without which the power 
gravitation would ceaſe, and the whole fram 

the earth be diſſolved. ; 
It follows from theſe principles, that no po! 
of nature can take place, and that no cre 
whatt 
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WW + Hatcver can exiſt, without the divine ageney; ſo 
8 that we can no more continue, than we could begin 
bo exiſt without the divine will. 

God, having made all things, and exerted his 
infuence over all things, muſt know all things, 
and conſequently be omniſctent. Alſo, ſince he not 
only ordained, but conſtantly ſupports all the 
laws of nature, he muſt be able to foreſee what 
will be the reſult af them, at any diſtance of time; 
juſt as a man who makes a clock can tell when it 
will ſtrike. All future events, therefore, mult; be 


WS 25 perfectly known to the divine mind as thoſe that 


are preſent; and as we cannot conceive that he 
ſhould be liable to forgetfulnefs, we may conclude 
that all things, paſt, preſent, and to come, are 
equally known to him; fo that his knowledge is 
infinite. 

The divine being, knowing all things, and 
exerting his influence on all the works of his 
hands, whereby he ſupports the exiſtence of every 
thing that he has made, and maintains the laws 
| which he has eſtabliſhed in nature, muſt be, in a 
proper ſenſe of the term, - omnipreſent. 

Since God made all things to anſwer an impor- 
tant end, namely, the happineſs of his creatures; 
ſince his power is ſo great, that nothing can be 
too difficult for him; ſince his knowledge is ſo ex- 
tenlive, that nothing can paſs unnoticed by him; 
and ſince the minuteſt things in the creation, and 

C 2 the 
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the moſt inconſiderable events, may affect the en 
that he has in view, his providence muſt neceſſariſſi 
extend to all his works; and we may conclude thai J 
he conſtantly attends to every individual of hi I 
creatures, and out of every evil that befals ani | 
of them produces good to themſe!ves or others. 
Since God is omnipreſent without being the ; 
object of any of our ſenſes, he comes under til 
deſcription of what we call a ſpirit, or ſomething 3 
that is immaterial, It muſt, however, be in hi 
power to make his preſence manifeſt to the huma f 1 
ſenſes, if the purpoſes of his providence ſhoulllii 
require it, I 
We cannot help conceiving that any being mul 
be happy when he accompliſhes all his deſigns 
The divine being, therefore, having power 2 
wiſdom to execute all his deſigns, we infer thi 
he muſt be happy, and perfectly ſo. Alſo, thou 
we cannot ſay that the conſequence is demonſtm 
ble, we cannot but think that he who makes viii 
happy, and whoſe ſole end in creating us was 
make us happy, muſt be happy himſelf, and in 1 
greater degree than we are capable of being. : 
In all the preceding courſe of reaſoning, wM 
have only argued from what we ſee, and have ſu 
poſed nothing more than is neceſſary to account 
for what we ſee; and as a cauſe is neceſſary, bv 
not more cauſes than one, we cannot conclude til 
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Þ ere are more Gods than one, unleſs ſome other 
Wind of proof can be brought for it. 

= Beſides, there is ſuch a perfect harmony and uni- 
I prmity in the works of nature, and one part ſo 
x xactly fits and correſponds to another, that there 
WE uſt have been a perfect uniformity of deſign in the 
WE hol, which hardly admits of more than one 
4 deing as the former of it, and preſiding over it. 
vas only the mixture of evil in the world that 
as the reaſon why ſome of the heathens ſuppoſed 
What there are two principles in nature, the one the 
orce of good, and the other of evil, the one 
enerolent, and the other malevolent. _ | 
= Theſe two principles, they ſuppoſed to be at 
on Preſent continually ſtruggling againſt one another, 
ough it was their opinion that the good would 
rally prevail. But we have ſeen that all the evil 
et there is in the world is a neceſſary part of the 
ole ſcheme, and inſeparable from it ; fo that the 
good and the evil muſt have had the ſame author. 
eides, they both conſpire to the ſame end, he 
appineſs of the creation. 

Upon the whole, we may remain perfectly ſatis- 
, that there is but one God, poſſeſſed of all the 
erſections that have been deſcribed z and were our 
Winds equal to this ſubject, I doubt not but that 
* mould be able to ſee, that there could have been 
one, and that two Gods would have been im- 
able; as much ſo, as that there ſhould be in 
83 natute 
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nature two univerſal infinite ſpaces, or two eter. 


nities, both before and after the preſent moment, 


But becauſe we are incapable of judging what 
muſt have been in this caſe, we are content to argue 
from what is; and upon this ground we have reaſon 
enough to conclude that Gd is one. 
Since the divine power and wiſdom are fo ama- 
zingly great, that we cannot conceive any effect to, 
which they are not equal; nay, ſince we are ab! 
to comprehend but a very ſmall part of the actual 
effets of the power and wiſdom of God, and 
new views are continually opening to us, which 
are continually exciting greater admiration, there. 
can be no danger of our exceeding the truth, 
if. we endeavour to conceive of theſe perfeQions 
of God as infinite. Indeed we have ſufficlent 
reaſon to believe that, ſtrictly ſpeaking, they 
are ſoz though we are not able directly to de- 
monſtrate it: becauſe we, being finite, cannot 
comprehend any thing that is infinite; and not 
being. able to comprehend an infinite effect, 
we cannot fully "demonſtrate infinity in the 
cauſe, The extent, and other properties of the 
divine goodneſs, I ſhall conſider more at large. 
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Of the properties of the divine goodneſs. ; 


F goodneſs, or benevolence, be the great go- 
verning principle, or ſpring of action in the 
vine being, happineſs muſt prevail amongſt thoſe 
his creatures that are capable of it. If it were 
able that there ſhould be, upon the whole, 


0 ore miſery than happineſs in the creation, it 
h ould be an argument that the ſupreme being was 
e aevolent. For ſince all the tendencies and iſſues 
b. things were, from the firſt, perfectly known to 
ns m, he would, ſuppoſing him to be benevolent, 
nt e produced no ſyſtem at all, rather than one 
e which miſery might prevail, No ſcheme, 
je- erefore, which ſuppoſes the greater number of 
not ; e creatures of God to be miſerable upon the 
not hole, can be conſiſtent with the ſuppoſition of 
it, WW: divine benevolence. The means, or the manner 
tre Wy which the creatures of God are involved in 
ih: Wh makes no difference in this caſe; for if it 


iſe eren from themſelves, it ariſes from the na- 
re that God has given them. If he had foreſeen 
Wat the conſtitution which he gave them would, 
the circumſtances in which he placed them, 
ue in their final ruin, he would not have given 
n that conſtitution, or have diſpoſed of them 
C 4 in 


{1 » . 1 
1 1 
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ih in that manner; unleſs he had intended that the 1 
ſhould be finally miſerable; that is, unleſs till 3 

himſelf had taken pleaſure in miſery, in conſe. 4 

quence of his being of a malevolent diſpoſ. . 

tion. | 15 

It muſt be impoſſible, for the ſame reaſon, that 1 

the divine being ſhould be capable of ſacrificing BS 

the intereſts of a greater number, to that of a fa 

of his creatures; though it may, perhaps, be ne. = 

ceſſary, that the intereſts of a few give place tw 

that of a greater number, For if he had a deſite u 5 : 


produce happineſs at all, it ſeems to be an evident 
conſequence, that he muſt prefer a greater degree 
of happineſs to a leſs; and a greater ſum of hap- 
pineſs can exiſt in a greater number, than in! 
ſmaller. 

For the ſame reaſon, alſo, the goodneſs d 
God muſt be impartial. Since the ſupreme being 
ſtands in an equal relation to all his creatures aul 
offspring, he muſt be incapable of that kind « 
partiality, by which we often give the preferenct 
to one perſon above another. There muſt bez 
good reaſon for every thing that looks like pre. 
rence in the conduct and government of God; and 
no reaſon can be a good one, with reſpect to a be-. 
nevolent being, but what is founded upon beneso- 
lence, If, therefore, ſome creatures enjoy moſt 
happineſs than others, it muſt be becauſe the hap- 
pineſs of the creation in general requires that the 


ſhould 
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zould have that preference, and becauſe a leſs _ 
m of good would have been | produced upon any 
her diſpoſition of things, - 

Thus it is probable that a variety in the ranks of 
eatures, whereby ſome have a much greater ca- 
acity of happineſs than others, and are therefore 


Ting Wi hore favoured by divine providence than others, 
Ja res a better iiem, and one more favourable to 
ne. eneral happineſs, than any other, in which there 


ould have been a perfect equality in all advan- 
5 and enjoyments. We are not, therefore, 
1 d ſay that God is partial to men, becauſe they 
vc greater powers, and enjoy more happineſs 
an worms; but muſt ſuppoſe, that the ſyſtem in 
ich there was proviſion for the greateſt ſum of 
appineſs required that there ſhould be ſome crea- 
ores in the rank of men, and others in the rank 
: ; pf worms; and that each has reaſon to rejoice in 
6 he divine goodneſs, though they partake of it in 
ferent degrees. Indeed, it were abſurd to ſup- 
1 poſe, that, properly ſpeaking, there was any thing 
ie preference in the divine being chuſing to make 


reſts his a man, and the other a worm; becauſe they 
and # ad no being before they were created; and there- 
be. ore it could not be any thing like aFeRion to the 


dne more than the other that determined his con- 
duct. In reality it is improper to ſay that God 
hoſe to make this a man, and that à worm; for the 


C5 proper 
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proper expreſſion is, that he choſe to make a mat, 
and a worm. | 

Among creatures of the ſame general claſs or 
rank, there may be differences in advantages and 
in happineſs; but they muſt be founded on the 
ſame conſiderations with the differences in the 
Tanks themſelves; that is, it muſt be favourable to 
the happineſs of the whole that there ſhould be 
thoſe differences; and it cannot ariſe from any 
arbitrary er partial preference of one to another, i 
independent of a regard to the happineſs of the 
whole; which is what we mean by an arbitrary 
and partial affection. 

There is a variety of caſes in which we may 
plainly ſee, that the happineſs of one has a refe- 
rence to, and is productive of the happineſs of 
others; as in the principle of benevolence, where- 
by we are naturally diſpoſed to rejoice in the hap- 
. Pinefs of others. For we cannot procure ourſelves 
theſe ſympathetic pleaſures, at leaſt, in any conſ- 
derable degree, without contributing to the happi- 
neſs of thoſe around us. This, being a ſource d 
pleaſure to ourſelves, is a conſtant motive to bene- 
volent actions. 
Laſtly, if God be benevolent at all, he muſt be 
infinitely ſo ; at leaſt we can ſee no reaſon why be 
ſhould wiſh to make his creation happy at all, and 
Not wiſh to make it as happy as poſſible, If this be 


Me caſe, the reaſon why all his creatures are 8% 
al 
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t all times, as happy as their natures can bear, 
uſt be becauſe variety and à gradual advance are, 
the nature of things, neceſſary to their complete 
nd final happineſs, 

Beſides, as there is reaſon to believe that the 
ther perfections of God, his wiſdom, power, &c. 
Nee infinite, it ſeems to follow, by analogy, that 
be: jis goodneſs muſt be ſo too, though we may not 
WS: 2b]: to prove it demonſtrably and conſequen- 


n 
g ally. 
the It muſt be owned to be impoſlible completely to 


wer every objection that may be made to the 
WW. ppoſition of the infinite benevolence of God; 
Wor, ſuppoſing all his creatures to be conſtantly 
1 happy, ſtill, as there are degrees of happineſs, it 
1 nay be aſked, why, if their maker be infinitely 
1 denevolent, do not his creatures enjoy a higher 
ecce of it. But this queſtion may always be 
bea, ſo long as the happineſs of any creature is 
f L dniy finite, that is leſs than infinite, or leſs than 


n- 
i * he bappineſs of God himſelf, which, in its own 
. of WP ire it muſt neceſſarily be. It muſt be con- 


iſtent, therefore, even with the infinite benevo- 
ence of God, that his creatures, which are neceſ- 
arily finite, be finitely, that is imperfectly happy. 
id when all the circumſtances relating to any 
eing are conſidered gat once, as they are by the 
wine mind, poſitive evils have only the ſame 
ect as a diminution of poſitive good, being ba- 
C 6 lanced 
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lanced, as it were, againſt a degree of good ty hg 
which it was equivalent; ſo that the. overplus d ba. 
happineſs which falls to the ſhare of any being 
after allowance has been made for the evils which 

he ſuffers, is to be conſidered as his ſhare of ani 
mixed happineſs. 5 
It is only owing to our imperfection, or thei 

want of comprehenſion of mind (in which, however i 
we advance every day) that we are not able to male 
all our pleaſures and pains perfectly to coaleſce, (, 
as that we ſha]l be affected by the difference only, 
And whenever we ſhall be arrived at this ſtate; 
whenever, by long experience, we ſhall be abl; 
to connect in our minds the ideas of all the thing 
which are cauſes and effects to one another, all 
partial evils will abſolutely vaniſh in the contem« 
plation of the greater good with which they ar 
connected. This will be perfectly the caſe with 
reſpect to all intellectual pleaſures and pains, «nl i 
even painful ſenſations, will be much moderated, i 
and more tolerable under the lively perſuaſion of i 
their contributing to our happineſs on the whole 
However, in the light in which the divine being, 
who has this perfect comprehenſion, views bs Wl 
works (and this muſt be the true light in which 
they ought to be conſidered) there is this perfet 
coincidence of all things that are connected witl, 
and ſubſervient to one another ; ſo that, ſince all 
evils are neceſſarily connected with ſome good, and 
general 
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I's nerally are directly productive of it, all the 
= of God, appear to him at all times very 
; od, happineſs greatly abounding upon the 
ole. And ſince the works of God are infi- 
Þ te, he contemplates an infinity of happineſs, of 
E s own production, and, in his eye, * 
mixed with evil. 
nis concluſion, however, is hardly conſiſtent 
a the ſuppoſition that any of the creatures of 
od acc neceſſarily miſerable in the whole of their 
ience. In the ideas of ſuch creatures, even 
ben they have arrived at the moſt perfect com- 
enenſion of mind, their being muſt ſeem a curſe 
3 d them, and the author of it will be conſidered as 
alevolent with reſpect to them, though not ſo to 
ers. 
lc ſcems, likewiſe, to be a reflection upon the 
%nof God, that qhe ſhould not be able to pro- 
ie the happineſs of ſome, without the final 
iſery of others; and ſo incapable are we of con- 
eieing how the latter of theſe can be neceſſary to 
he former; that, if we retain the idea of the 
ine benevolence, together with that of his 
power and wiſdom in any high degree, we cannot 
WS ut rcje& the ſuppoſition. That any of the crea« 
I of God ſhould be finally, and upon the 
ith, hole, miſerable, cannot be a pleaſing circum= 
ance to their benevolent author. Nay, it muſt, 
its own nature, be the laſt means that he would 
buave 
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have recourſe to, to gain his end; becauſe, as fi 
as it prevails, it is directly oppoſed to his end, 
We may, therefore, reſt ſatisfied, that there is ng 
ſuch bet in the creation as this; but that all the 
creatures of God are intended by him to be happy 
upon the whole. He ſtands in an equal relation 
to them all, a relation in which they muſt al 1 
have reaſon to rejoice. He is their common ſather, Wi 
protector, and friend, 


SECTION VL 


Of 1he moral perſections of God deduced from bi 
goodneſs. 


HE power and wiſdom of God, together 
with thoſe attributes which are derived from 
them, and alſo thoſe which are deduced from his 
being conſidered as an uncauſed being, may be 
termed his natural perſections; whereas his bene- 
volence, and thoſe other attributes which are de- 
duced from it, are more properly termed his mm 
perfections; becauſe they lead to ſuch conduct as 
determines what we commonly call moral charac 
in men, 

The ſource of all the moral perfections of Gol 
ſeems to be his benevolence; and indeed there b 


no occaſion to ſuppoſe him to be influenced by an 
other 
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er principle, in order to account for all that we 
Every other truly venerable or amiable attri- 
te can be nothing but a modification of this. A 


nm rfectly good, or benevolent being, muſt be, in 
I . ery other reſpect, whatever can be the object of 
en r reverence, or our love. Indeed the connec- 


1 of all the moral virtues, and the derivation 
them from the ſingle principle of benevolence 
e eaſily traced, even in human characters. 

1. If a magiſtrate be benevolent, that is, if he 
ally conſult the happineſs of his ſubjects, he 
uſt be ju/?, or take notice of crimes, and puniſh 
e criminals. Otherwiſe, he would be cruel to 
De whole, and eſpecially to the innocent, who 
Would be continually liable to oppreſſion, if there 
ere no reſtraint of this kind. 

2. But whenever an offence can be overlooked, 
nd no injury accrue from it, either to the offen- 
er himſelf, or to others, the benevolence of God, 
well as that of a human magiſtrate, will require 
im to be merci/ul; ſo that implacability, or a 
clic of revenging an affront, without any regard | 
Who the prevention of farther evil, muſt be carefully 
cluded from the character of the divine being. 
Je muſt delight in mercy, becauſe he wiſhes to 
promote happineſs, though he may be under the 


his 


ol WFP <ccllity of puniſhing obſtinate offenders, in order 
ss reſtrain vice and miſery, 
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the divine being, Juſtice and mercy, therefor 
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There is more room for the diſplay of mercy 
in the divine government than in that of men 
becauſe men, not being able to diſtinguiſh tru 
repentance from the appearance of it, and pr 
tences to it, muſt make- but few deviations fron 
general rules, left they ſhould increaſe crimes ani 
hypocriſy; whereas the ſecrets of all hearts being 
open to God, he cannot be impoſed upon by al 
pretences ; ſo that if an offender be truly penitent 
and it is known to him that he will not abuſe hi 
goodneſs, he can receive him into favour, without 
apprehending any inconvenience whatever, Such 
caſes as theſe, how dangerous ſoever the prece- 
dent might be in human governments, are ni 
liable to be abuſed in the perfect adminiſtration oi 
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are equally attributes of the divine being, and 
equally deducible from his goodneſs or bene 
lence; both, in their places, being neceſſary wlll 
promote the happineſs of his creation. | 
3. As perfect benevolence is the rule of the 
divine conduct, and leads him to be both jul 
and merciful, ſo we cannot but conceive that bei 
muſt govern his conduct by every other rule thi 
we find to be equally neceſſary to the well-being 4M 
ſociety, particularly that of truth, or veracih. | 
All human confidence would ceaſe if we cou 
not depend upon one another's word; and, i 


thoſe circumſtances, every advantage of ſocitt] 
would 
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ould be loſt. There can be no doubt, there- 
re, but that the divine being, if he ſhould think 
oper to have any intercourſe with his creatures, 
uſt be equally removed from a poſſibility of at- 
mpting to impoſe upon, them, 

4. As to thoſe vices which ariſe from the irre- 
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2 lar indulgence of our appetites and paſſions, we 
any n have no idea of the poſſibility of their having 
ent y place in the divine being. We therefore 
1 Pnclude that he is, in all reſpects, boly, us well 
out juſt and good. 

ad There are, alſo, ſome evidences of the juſtice 


d mercy of God in the courſe of providence. 
WT he conſtitution of human nature and of the 
WJ or 1d is ſuch, that men cannot long perſiſt in any 
ccies of wickedneſs without being ſufferers in 
Wn ſequence of it. Intemperance lays the founda- 
on for many painful and dangerous diſeaſes. 
oery ſpecies of malevolence and inhumanity 
aſiſts of uncaſy ſenſations, and expoſes the per- 
r in whom they are predominant to the hatred 
Id ill offices of his fellow creatures. Want of 
Wy racity deſtroys a man's credit in ſociety z and 
= vics may make men ſubje& to contempt, or 
like; whereas the habitual practice of che con- 
a 'irtues promotes health of body and peace of 


cih. : , 
ould ind; and, in general, they inſure to him the 
"<< and good offices of all thoſe with whom he 


Connected, 
Now, 


— 
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Now, ſince theſe evils which attend upon vice, 
and this happineſs which reſults from virtue, are 
the divine appointment (ſince they take place in 
conſequence of his conſtitution"of the courſe of 
nature) they may be conſidered as the natural 
puniſhments of vite, and the natural rewards of 
virtue, diſtributed according to the rules of juſtice 
and equity, and intended to inculcate the mol 
uſeful moral leſſons on all his intelligent offspring, 
the ſubjects of his moral government. 

We, alſo, ſee ſomething like the exereiſe of 
mercy in the conduct of the divine providence; 
ſince the natural puniſhments of vice ſeldom take Wl 
place immediately, but leave a man room to recol- Wil 
lect, and recover himſelf; and, if, after a man 
bas been addicted to vice, he become truly reform- 
ed, the inconveniences he has brought upon him- 
ſelf are, in general, either removed, or mitigated; 
ſo that he finds his condition the better for it. 

It may, alſo, according to the reaſoning applied 
in a former caſe, be conſidered as an argument fot 
all the perfections of God, that we are ſo formed, 
that we cannot but approve of, and.efteem every 
branch of virtue, For it cannot be ſuppoſed that 
our maker would have formed us in ſuch a man- 
ner, as that he himſelf ſhould be the object of out 
diſlike and abhorrence. Our natural.love of good- nn 
neſs and virtue, therefore, is a proof that every 
branch of it enters into the character of the divine 

beingy 


g. and conſequently that thoſe qualities are 
objccks of his favour and approbation. 

8 zince, however, al! the moral perfections of 
are derived from his benevolence; ſo that 
neſs, juſtice, mercy, and truth, are in him 
—_ modifications, as it were, of {imple good- 
; we ſhould endeavour to conceive of him, as 


oss poſſible, according to his real nature; 


ſidering benevolence as his ſole ruling princi- 
his is, alſo, the moſt hanourable and the molt 


ing that goodneſs neceſſarily implies what we 
8 Il juſtice, though its natural form be that of 
_c. 


1 e moral perfections of God from the light of 


idea of his character. We know nothing of 
od by the light of nature but through the medi- 

of his works; and theſe are ſuch as we cannot 
ly comprehend ; both the efficient and the final 
eic being, in many caſes, unknown to us: 
bereas the clearer ideas we have of the characters 


5 their conduct as we can both fully com- 
bend, and are capable of ourſelves; ſo that we 
W tcl! preciſely how we ſhould feel and be diſ- 
poſed, 
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„and the proper ſpring of all his adtions. 


zable light in which we can view him, remem- |: 


Upon the whole, it muſt be acknowledged, that 
is but a very imperfect idea that we can form of 


ture, It hardly amounts to what may be called 


men, are acquired from a reflection upon ſuch 
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poſed, if we acted in the ſame manner. Th, 3 


knowledge, alſo, of the manner in which men eri 1 


themſelves, upon known occaſions, is a great heh ; ; 


to us in judging of what they feel, and cont {ih 


quently in inveſtigating their proper character 
and tkis is an advantage of which we are entirel ; 7 
deſtitute with reſpect to God, on the principles A 
the light of nature, 38 

It is from revelation chiefly, if not only, that w I 
get a juſt idea of what we may call the prope: 
character of the divine being. There we ny 
both hear his declarations, and ſee various ſpeci- 
mens of his conduct, with reſpect to a variety of 
perſons and occaſions z by which means we hav 
the beſt opportunity of entering, as it were, into i 
his ſentiments, perceiving his diſpoſition, learn» Wi 
ing what are the objects of his approbation or di. 
like, in ſhort, of gaining a proper and diſtin 
idea of his moral character. 
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= CHAPTER II. 


r THe DUTY, AND FUTURE EXPECTATIONS OF 


ö a MANKIND. 
AY 1 
«i 
| SECTION 
ui 
Nt Z Of the rule of right and wrong, 
ol | 
* AVING ſeen what it is that nature teaches us 
a 


concerning GOD, our next inquiry re- 
eas the proper rule of human conduct, and our ex- 
ation, grounded upon that conduct. No man 
Womes into the world to be idle. Every man is 
urniſhed with a variety of paſſions, which will 
WEontinually engage him in ſome purſuit or other; 
nd the great queſtion we have to decide is what 
ons we ought to indulge, and what purſuits 
Ne ought to engage in. Now there are ſeveral 
cry proper rules by which to form our judgment 
is caſe; becauſe there are ſeveral juſt objects 
Wat we ought to have in view in our conduct. It 
very happy, however, that this variety in our 
ws can never miſlead us, ſince all the great 
as ve ought to keep in view are gained by the 
ane means. They are, therefore, like ſo many 
WP ferent clues to lead to the ſame end; and in the 
following 
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following enquiry I ſhall make uſe. of any 
them, or all of them, as it may happen tha 
any particular caſe, they can be applied to they 1 hr 


Strictly ſpeaking, there are no more than 
juſt and independent rules of human condud, 
cording to the light of nature, one of whi 
obedicnce to the will of God, and the other 
gard to our own real happineſs; for another g * Þ 
which is a regard to the good of others, en M 
coincides with a regard to the will of God; k 3 5 
all that we know of the will of God, accord 
the light.of nature, is his defire that all his «iii 
tures ſhould be happy, and therefore that Will 
ſhould all contribute to the happineſs of eachol 1 
In revelation we learn the will of God in 20 
direct method, and then obedience to God, 1 
regard to the good of others will be diſtin! 
independent principles of action, though they! 
enjoin the ſame thing. The fourth, and laſt 
of human conduR, is a regard to the dictate 
conſcience, But this is only the ſubſtitute oi 
other principles, and, in fact, ariſes from i 
prompting to right conduct on emergencies, W 
there is no time for reaſoning or reflection 
where, conſequentiy, no proper rule of con 
could be applied. 

Having thus pointed out the proper diſtind 
and connection of theſe iules, I ſhall co 


N 
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ich of them ſeparately. The firſt object of en- 
uiry, in order to inveſtigate the proper rule of 
aht and wrong , is what kind of conduct che di- 
ine being moſt approves. 

Now the divine being, whoſe own object, as 
las been ſhewn, is the happineſs of his creatures, 
ill certainly moſt approve of thoſe ſentiments, 
nd of that conduct of ours, by which that hap- 
neſs is beſt provided for; and this conduct muſt 
eſerve to be called right and proper in the ſtticteſt 
nc of the words. If we examine the work- 
WW an{hip of any artiſt, our only rule of judging of 
bet s right or wrong, with reſpect to it, is its 
tneſs to anſwer his deſign in making it. What- 
ver, in its ſtruQure, is adapted to gain that end, 
e immediately pronounce to be as it ſhould be, and 
'hatever obſtructs his deſign, we pronounce to 
de wrong, and to want correction, The ſame 
ethod of judging may be transferred to the works 
df God; fo that whatever it be, in the ſentiments 
dr conduct of men, that concurs with, and pro- 
otes the deſign of our maker, we muſt pronounce 
o be, therefore, right; and whatever tends to 
hwart and obſtruct his end, we ought to call 
eng: becauſe, when the former prevails, the 
ct object of the whole ſyſtem is gained: 

bereas, when the latter takes place, that end and 
pelign | is defeated, 


2. On 
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2. On the other hand, if we were to forn 
rule for our conduct independent of any regati 0 
the divine being, we ſhould certainly concehH 
that it is the part of wiſdom, to provide for oil 
_ greateſt happineſs; and, conſequently, that 
ſhould cheriſh thoſe ſentiments, and adopt M 
conduct, by which it will be beſt ſecured, zl 
this rule muſt coincide with the former; beeu 
our happineſs is an object with the divine bei * 7 
no leſs than it is with ourſelves; for it has d 
ſhewn, that benevolence is the ſpring of all C 
actions, and that he made us to be happy. Eq 

3. Since, however, the divine goodneſs is oi 
neral, and impartial ; and he muſt, conſequent 
prefer the happineſs of the whole to that of any il I 
dividuals, it cannot be his pleaſure, that we ſuui 
conſult our own intereſt, at the expence of thatd Y 
others, Conſidering ourſelves, therefore, not ul A 
ſeparate individuals, but as members of ſociety 
another object that we ought to have in view i 
the welfare of our fellow creatures, and of mat 
kind at large. But ſtill there is no real diſagr 
ment among theſe different rules of conduct, & 
cauſe we are ſo made, as ſocial beings, that ev 
man provides the moſt effectually for his own Lvl : | 
pineſs, when he cultivates thoſe ſentiments, 
purſues that conduct, which, at the ſame um 
moſt eminently conduce to the welfare of thoſe wif 


whom he is connected. Such 1s the wiſdom "i | 
(1 
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lis admirable conſtitution, that every individual 
the ſyſtem gains his own ends, and thoſe of his 
aker, by the ſame means. | 

The laſt rule is conſcience, which is he reſult of 
great variety of impreſſions, the concluſions of 
r own minds, and the opinions of others, re- 
ecting what is right and fit in our conduct, 

rming a ſet of maxims which are ready to be ap- 


no time for reaſon or reflection. Conſcience, 
ing a principle thus formed, is properly conſi- 
red as a ſub/litute for the three other rules, viz. 
regard to the will of God, to our own greateſt 
pppineſs, and the good of others, and it is, in 
ct, improved and corrected from time to time by 
ling recourſe to theſe rules. This principle of 
Wn cience, therefore, being, as it were, the re- 
Wt of all the other principles of our conduct 
ited, muſt deſerve to be conſidered as the guide 
life, together with them; and its dictates, 
ough they vary, in fome meaſure, with educa- 
3 and will be found to be, in ſome reſpects, 
ferent among different nations of the world, 
t, in general, evidently concur in giving their 
nction to the ſame rules of conduct, that are 
eeſted by the three before-mentioned conſidera- 
W's. For, if we conſider what kind of ſenti- 
nts and conduct mankind in general will, 
thout much reflection, and without heſitation, 


ied upon every emergency, where there would 
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pronounce to be right; if we conſider what il 
the actions that we moſt eſteem and admire il 
others, and that we reflect upon with the moſt {x 
tisfaction in ourſelves, they will appear to be th 
ſame with thoſe which tend to make ourſelves ant 
others the moſt truly happy. | = 

Following theſe four guides, we ſhall find thy 1 


temperance, or the due government of our paſſioꝶ 
with reſpect to ourſelves; juſtice, benevolene 


and veracity with reſpect to others; together vii 
gratitude, obedience, and reſignation to 6 
ought to be moſt affiduouſly cultivated by us; af 3 
what are, at the ſame time, the moſt pleaſing viii 
our maker, the moſt conducive to our own hap 
neſs, and that of others, and the moſt agreeall 2 
to the natural and unperverted dictates of c 
ſcience. 3 
'That we are capable of governing ourſelves | —= 
theſe rules, and, from a proper regard to moi 
can voluntarily chuſe and purſue that courſe i 3 
Tife which the will of God, a regard to our oli 
happineſs, to the good of ſociety, and the did 
of our conſciences, uniformly recommend to 
is ſometimes expreſſed by ſaying that we an F-Y 
proper ſubjects of moral government. Unleſs we li 
poſe that men have this voluntary power over tif 
actions, whereby they can, at pleaſure, «v8 
obey or diſobey the proper rule of life ; tha 
unleſs they be ſo conſtituted, that the proper 
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es to right conduct can have a ſufficient influ- 
| 1 nce upon their minds, all religion is in vain: 
i 3 o what purpoſe can it be to give men a law, 
nich it is not in their power to obſerve; or what 
rropricty can there be either in rewarding them 
or actions to which they could not contribute, or 
n puniſhing them for offences which they could 
ot help. 
We may, therefore, take it for granted, as the 
iſt, and moſt fundamental principle of all reli- 
gion, as neceſſary to our being the proper ſubjects 
df moral government, that we are equally capable 
f intending and doing both good and evil; and 
herefore that it is not in vain that laws are pro- 
poſed to us, and motives are laid before us, both 
6. o perſuade us to what is right, and to diſſuade us 
om what is wrong, ſince it depends upon our- 
elves, whether we will be influenced by them or 
ot. | 
If we obſerve the proper rules of conduct, or 
he laws of. our natures, we ſhall ſecure to our- 
elves many ſolid advantages; and if we do not 
= rv them, we entail upon ourſelves many evils. 
5 eſe are, therefore, called the puniſhments of 
ec, and the former the rewards of virtue; and 
nc chey are diſpenſed by the providence of God, 
e dase place according to his appointment, in 
chat Tb © constitution of the courſe of nature; he is pro- 
ei conſidered as our moral governor, and judge, 
5 D 2 and 
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and we are ſaid to be accountable to him for au 
conduct, . 

From a regard to the four rules of right an 
wrong, explained above, I ſhall now endeavyoy 
to analize the ſentiments, the paſſions, and affec. 
tions of mankind, and lay down particular rule 
for our conduct in life, 


—_ 
N r 
ins | 


4 


SECTION I. 


Of the different objects of purſuit, and the dj. 
ferent paſſions and affettions of men correſponding 
them, | 


1* order to form a proper judgment concerning ll 
the conduct of man, as an individual, and zi 
member of ſociety, according to the rules abo 
laid down, it will be neceſſary to have a juſt ia 
of, and to keep in view, the different objects oi 
our purſuit, and the different paſſions and affe-Wi 
tions of our nature correſponding to them, E 

We find ourſelves placed in a world, in whid 
we are ſurrounded by a variety of objects, whid 
are capable of giving us pleaſure and pain; u 
finding by our own experience, and the informs 
tion of others, in what manner each of them i 
adapted to affect us, we learn to deſire ſome 0 


them, and feel an averſion to others, To the 
deli 
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fires and averſions we give the name of paſſions or 
pfections, and we generally claſs them according to 
ie objects to which they correſpond. Theſe 
= - 7nons and affetions are the ſprings. of all our 
9 \Ctions, and by their means we are engaged in a va- 
3 riety of intereſting purſuits through the whole 
ourſe of our lives. When we ſucceed in our 
zurſuits, or are in hopes of ſucceeding, we are 
appy; and when we are diſappointed in our 
chemes, or in fear of being ſo, we are un- 
happy. 

1. The firſt and loweſt claſs of our deſires is 
that by which we are prompted to ſeek after cor- 
oreal or ſenſual pleaſure, and conſequently. to 
1 avoid bodily pain. Theſe appetites, as they are 
uſually called, to diſtinguiſh them from paſſions of 
more refined nature, are common with us and 
ne brutes ; and to all appearance they are poſ- 
eſſed of them in as high a degree as we are, and 
ee capable of receiving as much pleaſure from 
. ; them as we are, Indeed, the final. cauſe, or the 
ect of theſe appetites is the very ſame with reſpect 
to both, namely, the continuance of life, and the 
opagation of the ſpecies, It was neceſſary, 
berefore, that all animals, which have equally 
Wtheic own ſubſiſtence, and the continuance of 


heir ſpecies to provide for, ſhould be equally fur- 
niſhed with them, 


05 
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2. It happens, from a variety of cauſes, thy 
pleaſurable ideas are transferred, by aſſociation, . 
upon objects which have not, originally, and u 
| themſelves, the power of gratifying any of oy 
ſenſes; as thoſe which give us the ideas that wil 
call beautiful or ſublime, particularly thoſe thai 
occur in works of genius, ſtrokes of wit, and it 
the polite arts of muſic, painting, and poetry, 
Our capacity for enjoying pleaſures of this kind 
depending upon the aſſociation of our ideas, 2 
requiring ſuch advances in intellectual life a 
brutes are incapable of, they are, therefore, claſſe 
under the general denomination of intellectual plu 
ſures (a name which we give to all our pleaſure 
except thoſe of ſenſe) and more particularly unde 
the head of pleaſures of imagination ; becauſe the 
greater part of them are founded on thoſe reſem- 
blances of things, which are perceived and reco|- 
lected by that modification of our intellectu 
powers which we call fancy. 

3. Another claſs of our paſſions may be termel 
the ſecial, becauſe they ariſe from our connection 
with our fellow creatures of mankind; and the 
are of two kinds, conſiſting either in our deſire vi 
their good opinion, or in our wiſhing their happs 
[neſs or miſery, In this latter ſpecies of the cla 
we alſo comprize gratitude for the favours, al 
a reſentment of the wrongs we receive {lt 
them. 


7 hok 
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| Thoſe affections of the mind which reſpect the 

ine being belong to this claſs, the object of 
| 4 hem being one with whom we have the moſt i inti- 
tte connection, to whom we are under the 
3 reateſt obligation, and whoſe approbation is of 
BN he greateſt importance to us. All the difference 
crc is between our affections, conſidered as hav- 
KH ng God or man for their object, ariſes from the 
Wi fercnce of their ſituation with reſpect to us, 
Tc divine being, ſtanding in no need of our 
ervices, is, therefore, no object of our benevo- 
ence, properly ſo called; but the ſentiments of 
everence, love, and confidence, with reſpect to 
od, are of the ſame nature with thoſe which we 

W-xcrciſe towards our fellow creatures, only infinite» 
exceeding them in degree, as the divine power, 
iſdom, and goodneſs, infinitely exceed STAY. 

: thing of the ſame kind in man. | 

Some of the brutes, living in a kind of i imper⸗ 
ect ſociety, and particularly domeſtic animals, 
ere capable of ſeveral of the paſſions belonging to 
| this claſs, as gratitude, love, hatred, &c. but 


del having only a ſmall degree of intellect, they are 
- hardly capable of thoſe which have for their ob- 
mo ect the eſteem or good opinion of others; which 
1a << to require a conſiderable degree of refinement, 


We ſee, however, in horſes, and ſome other ani- 
mals, the ſtrongeſt emulation, by which they will 
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procuring a variety of pleaſures and convenience, 
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exert themſelves to the utmoſt in their endeavouiif 2 
to furpafs, and overcome others. 8 
4. A fourth ſet of paſſions is that which has wii 
its object our own intere/? in general, and is cally 
felf love. This ſeems to require a conſiderable de. 
gree of refinement, and therefore it is probable thi 
brute animals have no idea of it. Their chief oh. 7 
Je is the gratification of their appetites or paſſion, Wn 
without reflecting upon their happineſs in general, «nll 
having any ſuch thingin view in their actions. 2 
There is a lower kind of felf intereſt, or ratbe SA 
felfibnefi, the object of which is the means of pro i 
curing thoſe gratifications to which money can bei 
ſubſervient; and from loving money as a means of 


a man may at length come to purſue it as an end, 
and without any regard to the proper uſe of it. 
It then becomes a new kind of paſſion, quite 
diſtin from any other; inſomuch, that, in order 
to indulge it, many perſons will deprive themſelves 
of every natural gratification. 

5. Laſtly, as ſoon as we begin to diſtinguilt 
among our actions, and are ſenſible that there ar 
reaſons for fome of them, and againſt others, W 
get a notion of ſome of them as what ought to be 
performed, and of others of them as what are, @ 
ought to be refrained from. In this manner we 
get the abſtract ideas of right and wrong in human 


actions, and a variety of pleaſing circumſtances 
attend- 
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tending the former, and diſagreeable ones accom- 
Lying the latter, we come in time to love ſome 
A ad of actions, and to abhor others, without re- 


Ie 4 W:rd to any other conſideration. For the ſame rea- 
& In certain tempers, or diſpoſitions of mind, as 
th 2 ading to certain kinds of conduct, become the 
oi 4 ſbjects of this moral approbation, or diſapproba- 


jon; and from the whole, ariſes what we call a 
oral ſenſe, or a love of virtue and a hatred of vice 

n the abſtract. This is the greateſt refinement of 
which we are capable, and in the due exerciſe and 


WE ratification of it conſiſts the higheſt perfection and 
WW ppineſs of our natures. 


SECTION III. 


VF the ruling paſſion, and an eſtimate of the pro- 


K N Priety and value of the different purſuits of mantind. 
1 : 
e | . ] 8 given this general delineation of the 


A various pathons and affections of human na- 
n ture, which may be called the ſprings of ail our 
re i ions (ſince every thing that we do is ſomething 


we BT tat we are prompted to by one or more of them) 
be BT {ball now proceed to examine them ſeparately, in 
order to aſcertain how far we ought to be influ- 
„ enced by any of them, and in what caſes, or de- 
HER the induigence of any of them becomes 
vrong and criminal, 
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Hftent with our regard to the four rules of condui 
that have been explained; namely, the will «i 
(God, our own beſt intereſt, the good of other, 


eſtimating the value of any particular enjoymeth 


we muſt conſider how great or intenſe it is, bf 
long it will continue, whether we regard d 
nature of the ſenſe from which it is derived, or tit 
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AQuated as we are by a variety of paſſions, j E 4 
can hardly be, but that ſome of them will Eu 
more influence over us than others. Theſe an 8 
ſometimes called ruling paſſions, becauſe, whenen i 
it happens that the gratification of ſome interfer ; 1 
with that of others, all the reſt will give place i 
theſe. If, for inſtance, any man's ruling paſinlf , 
be the love of money, he will deny himſelf anf f 2 
of the pleaſures of life for the ſake of it ; wherea E 
If the love of pleaſure were his ruling paſſion, wi 
would often run the riſque of impoveriſhing hin 


' Jelf, rather than not procure his favourite indul 


gence, 


It muſt be of great importance, therefore, . 
Know which ought to be our ruling paſſion 
through life, or what are thoſe gratifications ail 
purſuits to which we ought to ſacrifice every thing 
elſe, This is the object of our preſent enquiry, 
in conducting which we muſt conſider hoy fa 
the indulgence of any particular paſſion is cot» 


and the natural dictates of our conſcience; and i 


with reſpe&t to the happineſs we receive from = 


opportuaiti 
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WE -portunitics we may have of procuring the grati- 
cation of it, and laſtly, how far it is conſiſtent, 


or inconſiſtent, with other pleaſures of our na- 
ure, more or leſs valuable than itſelf. ; 


C 1. Of the pleaſures of ſenſe. | 


Since no appetite or paſſion belonging to our 


aj 

as, frame was given us in vain, we may conclude, | 
that there cannot be any thing wrong in the ſim- 

in ple gratification of any deſire that our maker has 


implanted in us, under certain limitations and in 
certain circumſtances; and if we conſider the pro- 


1 per object of any of our appetites, or the end it is 
on calculated to anſwer, 1t will be a rule for us in 
ani determining how far the divine being intended 
in WS that they ſhould be indulged, Now ſome of our 
in, WS ſenſual appetites have for their proper object the 
fa ſupport of life, and others the propagation of 
the ſpecies. They ſhould, therefore, be indulged 
ug as far as is neceſſary for theſe purpoſes, and where 
dhe indulgence is not ſo exceſſive, or fo circum- 
en, ſtanced, as to interfere with the greater good of 
Jin ourſelves and others, 

cn  ! But to make the gratification of our ſenſes 
dur primary purſuit, muſt be abſurd ; for the appe- 
10 tite ſor food is given us for the ſake of ſupporting 


life, and not life for the ſake of conſuming food. 
I The like may, be ſaid: of other ſenſual appetites. 
& D 6 Since 
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nothing but a painful loathing. By intemperane 
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bo 
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Since, therefore, we certainly err from the inten 
tion of nature when we make that an end, which WM 
was plainly meant to be no more than a mean; wii 
ſome farther end; whatever this great end of lip 
be, we may conclude that it cannot be the gratif. 1 
cation of our ſenſual appetites, for they themſelyg 
are only a means to ſomething elſe. M 

2. To make the gratification of our bodi $ 
ſenſes the chief end of living would tend to dei 
itſelf; for a man who ſhould have no other end u 
view would be apt ſo to overcharge and ſurfeit hail 
ſenſes, that they would become indiſpoſed for thei 
proper functions, and indulgence would occaſion 


alſo in eating and drinking, and in all other cop 
poreal pleaſures, the powers of the body itſelf ar 
weakened, and a foundation is laid for diſorden 
the moſt loathſome to behold, the moſt painful t 
endure, and the moſt fatal in their tendencies and 
iſſues. The ingenuity of man cannot contrive a 
torture ſo exquiſite, and at the ſame time of l 
long continuance, as thoſe which are occafiond 
by the irregular indulgence of the ſenſes ; wheres 
temperance, and occaſional abſtinence, is a mean 
of keeping all the bodily organs and ſenſes in-thel 
proper tone, diſpoſcd to reliſh their proper gratit 
cation; ſo that they ſhall give a man the mok 
true and exquiſite enjoyment even of ſenſual pl 
ſure, They prolong life to the utmoſt term a 

nate, 
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E ture, and contribute to a peaceful and eafy 
With. 

An addictedneſs to ſenſual pleaſure blunts the 
ulties of the mind, being injurious to mental 
,rehenſion, and all the finer feelings of the ſoul, 
1 conſequently deprives a man of a great many 
rces of pleaſures which he might otherwiſe en- 
and particularly of that moſt valuable com- 
1 xcency which he might have in his own diſpoſi- 
ns and conduct; from a proper and temperate 
> of the good things of life. 

4. Senſual indulgencies, though, to a certain 
eee, and in certain circumſtances, they ſeem to 
WWomote benevolence, are evidently unfriendly to 
bv ben carried beyond that degree; for though 
oderate eating and drinking in company pro- 
otes chearfulneſs, and good humour, exceſs fre- 
entiy gives occaſion to quarrelling and conten- 
Wn, and ſometimes even to murder, Alſo, when 
man makes the indulgence of his appetites his 
Wimary purſuit, beſides incapacitating himſelf for 
e ſervice of mankind in any important reſpect, 


res Wl will ſcruple no means, however baſe, cruel, or 
anruft, to procure himſelf. his favourite pleaſures, 
bet ich he conceives to be in a manner neceſſary to 


s being. 
5. With reſpect to the bulk of mankind, whoſe 


induitry 


comtances in life are low, the ſole put ſuit of 
nſual pleaſure is exceedingly injurious to that 
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deed, it is often fufficient to diſſipate the yn 


leaſt able to ſtruggle with. 


clearly contrary to the natural dictates of 
minds; and every man who is guilty of tall 
feels himſelf to be deſpicable and criminal, bai 


prefer thoſe kinds, and that quantity of {wal 
which moſt conduces to the health and vigu 
our bodies, Whatever in eating or drinking 
inconſiſtent with, and obſtructs this end, is vu 
and ſhould carefully be avoided ; and everyt 
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induſtry which is neceſſary to their ſupport, 


ample fortune, and reduce. men from aMuency 
poverty, which, in ſuch circumſtances, they 


= 


\ 0 u 


It is impoſſible that we ſhould not condem l 
diſpoſition and purſuit ſo eircumſtanced as 1 
An addictedneſs to ſenſual pleaſure is manifd ws 4 
incompatible with our own true intereſt, it b \ » 
Jurious to others, and on both theſe accoug 10 
muſt be contrary to the will of God. The ig 
of gluttony, drunkenneſs, and lewdneſs, are 1 


his own eyes, and thoſe of others. 1 
The only rule with reſpect to our die, WM 


- own experience, aſſiſted with a little info 
from others, will be ſufficient. to inform him Wl a 2} 
is nearly the beſt for himſelf in both theſe reſpel #4 | 
ſo that no perſon 1s likely to nj himſelf a 
through mere miſtake. | 
With reſpect to thoſe appetites that are labs 
0 


vient to the propagation of the ſpecies, I bh * 
oben 
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rve, that the experience of ages teſtiſies, that 
Friace, at a proper time of life, whereby one 


is confined to one woman, is moſt favourable 
health and the true enjoyment of life, It is a 
ans of raiſing the greateſt number of healthy 
dren, and makes the beſt proviſion for their 
truction and ſettlement in life; and nothing 
re need be ſaid to ſhew that this ftate of life has 
„character of what is right, and what ought 
oe adopted, in preference to every other mode of 
julging our natural paſſions. 
Marriage is, moreover, of excellent uſe as a 
2ans of transferring our affections from ourſelves 
others. We ſee, not in extraordinary caſes, 
t generally, in common life, that a man even 
efers the happineſs of his wife and children to 
own; and his regard for them is frequently a 
ive to ſuch induſtry, and ſuch an exertion of 
powers, as would make him exceedingly un- 
pppy, if it were not for the conſideration of the 
ncht that accrues to them from it. Nay, in 
any caſes, we ſee men riſking their lives, and 
en ruſhing on certain death, in their defence, 
he ſame, alſo, is generally the attachment of 
Lves to their huſbands, and ſometimes, but not 
gencrally, the attachment of children to their 
arents, | | 
We may add, that when once a man's affec- 
ons haye been transferred from himſelf to others, 
even 
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even his wife and children, they are more eil 
extended to other perſons, ſtill more remote (lili 
him, and that, by this means, he is in the wißt I 
acquiring a principle of general benevolence, oil 
triotiſm, and public ſpirit, which perſons who k 
to be old without ever marrying are not ſo g 
rally remarkable for. The attention of theſe ¶ 
ſons having been long confined to them(c)lliii 
they often grow more and more ſelfiſh and nam 
ſpirited, ſo as to be aCtuated in all their purſuits] | 
a joyleſs deſire of accumulating what they cann is 
conſume themſelves, and what they muſt lee 
thoſe who, they know, have but little rl 
for them, and for whom they have but u 
regard. | 
A feries of family caſes (im which a conſider 
degree of auxiety and painful ſympathy have a gu 
effect) greatly improves, and as it were na 
the mind of man. It is a kind of exerciſe and nn 
cipline, which eminently fits him for great 
generous conduct; and, in fact, makes him 
perior kind of being, with reſpect to the genen 
of thoſe who have had no family connections. 
On the other hand, a courſe of ewd indulget 
without family caſes, ſinks a man below his 1 
tural level. Promiſcuous commerce gives an 
delible vicious taint to the imagination, o ti 
to the lateſt term of life, thoſe ideas will de} 
dominant, which are proper only to you 
vig 
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1 zur. And what in nature is more wretched, 
6 ird, and deſpicable, than to have the mind con- 
ally haunted with ideas of pleaſures which 
not be enjoyed; and which ought to have been 
abandoned, for entertainments more ſuited to 
4 ; and from which, if perſons had been pro- 
ly trained, they would, in the courſe of nature, 
> been prepared to receive much greater and 
rior ſatisfaction, 1 
zeſides, all the pleaſures of the ſexes in the 
an ſpecies, who cannot fink themfelves fo low 
Whe brutes, depend much upon opinion, or parti- 
Ir mental attachment; and conſequently, they 
greatly heightened by ſentiments of love and 
ion, which have no place with common proſ- 
tes, or concubines, where the connection is 
occaſional or temporary, and confequently 
t. Thoſe perſons, therefore, who give them- 
es up to the lawleſs indulgence of their paſſions, 
des being expoſed to the moſt loath ſome and 
ful diſorders, beſides exhauſting the powers of 
re prematurely, and ſubjecting themſelves to - 
re remorſe of mind, have not (whatever they 
fancy or pretend) any thing like the real plea- 
and ſatis faction that perſons generally have in 
married ſtate, 


$ 2. Of 
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$ 2. Of the pleaſures of imagination. 


As we ought not to make the gratificatin 
our external ſenſes the main end of life, ſo nei 
ought we to indulge our taſte for the more rel : 
pleaſures, thoſe called the pleaſures of i; 
tion, without ſome bounds. The cultivation d 8-5 
taſte for propriety, beauty, and ſublimity, u 
jects natural or artificial, particularly for | Ii 
pleaſures of muſic, painting, and poetry, is oi 
proper in younger life; as it ſerves to draw af 
attention from groſs animal gratifications, avi 
bring us a ſtep farther into intellectual life; M 8 
to lay a foundation for higher attainments, nl 
if we ſtop here, and devote our whole time, i 
all our faculties to theſe objects, we ſhall cer 
fall ſhort of the proper end of life. = 

1. Theſe objects, in general, only give yl ; 
ſure to a certain degree, and are a ſource of mliM 
pain than pleaſure when a perſon's taſte is ah 
to a certain pitch of correctneſs and delicacy: Wn 
then hardly any thing will pleaſe, but-eyery th | 
will give diſguſt that comes not up to ſuch an vil 
ſtandard of perfection as few things in this w = 
ever reach: ſo that, upon the whole, in this 
at leaſt in this country, a perſon whoſe taſte 1 
higher than a mediocrity, ſtands the beſt chance! 
enjoying the pleaſures of imagination; and d 

| ſequent} 
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ntly, all the time and application that is 
Ws han neceſſary to acquire this mediocrity of 
or excellence in the arts reſpecting it, are 
ly loſt. i | 

nce, however, the perſons and objects with 
h a man is habitually converſant, are much in 
dwn power, a conſiderable refinement of taſte 


not, perhaps, in all cafes, impair the happi - 
n( of life, but, under the direction of prudence 
r multiply the pleaſures of it, and give a perſon 
* dre exquiſite enjoyment of it. 
ff Very great refinement and taſte, and great 
lence in thoſe arts which are the object of it, 


; 1 the parents of ſuch exceſſive vanity, as expoſes 
1 zan to a variety of mortifications, and diſap- 
tments in life. They are alſo very apt to pro- 
envy, jealouſy, peeviſhneſs, malice, and 
er diſpoſitions of mind, which are both uneaſy 
man's ſelf, and diſqualify him for contributing 
he pleaſure and happineſs of others. This is 
In : eccpecially the caſe where a man's excellence 
chiefly in a ſingle thing, which, from con- 
ng his attention to it, will be imagined to be 
extraordinary conſequence, while every other 
d of excellence will be undervalued, 
in reſpect to many perſons, a great re- 
ment of taſte is attended with the ſame in- 
veniences as an addictedneſs to ſenſual pleaſure ; 
tis apt to lead them into many expences, and 
| | make, 


4 
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make them deſpiſe plain honeſt induſtry ; val 
they are frequently brought into a ſtate of 
verty, ſurrounded with a thouſand arti 
wants, and without the means of gratif 
them, . 

A taſte for the pleaſures of imagination oi 
more particularly, to be indulged, and even 
couraged, in younger life, in the interval be 
a ſtate of mere animal nature, in a child, a 
ferious purſuits of manhood, It is alſo a meu 
relaxing the mind from too cloſe an attentin{ 
ſerious buſineſs, through the whole of life, þ 
moting innocent amuſement, chearfulneſs, 
good humour. Beſides, a taſte for natural, nl 
alſo for artificial propriety, beauty, and ſublini ; = 
has a connection with a taſte for moral prop 
moral beauty, and dignity; and when pr 
cultivated, enables us to take more pleaſure in 
contemplation of the works, perfections, and mill 
vidence of God. Here, indeed, it is, that a 
taſte for theſe refined pleaſures finds its highelt nl 
moſt perfect gratification : for it is in theſe a 
templations, that inſtances of the moſt exquhe 
propriety, beauty, and grandeur occur. | 
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$ 3. Of ſelf interęſt. 


A regard to our greateſt happineſs was allo 


before to be one of the proper rules of wo | 
l 
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W. but at the ſame time it was ſhewn to be only 
bf four; and in fact the proper end of it, or 
reateſt happineſs as individuals, is moſt ef- 
ally gained, when it is not itſelf the immediate 
of our actions; that is, when we have not 
ntereſt directly in view, but when we are ac- 
by a diſintereſted regard to the good of 
. to the commands of God, and to the dic- 
of conſcience. 
eam Y When we keep up a regard to ourſelves in 
tion 1 onduct, we can never exclude ſuch a degree 
NJ. 1 nxiety, and jealouſy of others, as will always 
eus in ſome degree unhappy; and we find by 
rience, that no perſons have ſo true and un- 
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ned enjoyments, as thoſe who loſe ſight of 
pil: (elves, and of all regard to their own happi- 
roo, in higher and greater purſuits. 

in WW. Though it be true, that, when our intereſt 


d rfectly underſtood, it will be found to be beſt 
ored by thoſe actions which are dictated by a 
rd to the good of others, &c. it requires great 
« WW prebenſion of mind even to ſee this, and much 
ee to act upon it; ſo that if the bulk of man- 
WW wcre taught to purſue their own proper 
pineſs, as the ultimate end of life, they 
Id be led to do many things injurious to others, 
being able to ſee how they could otherwiſe 
e the beſt proviſion for themſelves. 
r ol 3. If 
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3. If we conſult the unperverted dictates a 
minds, we ſhall feel that there is a kind of 22 
£ in a man's acting from a view to his own int 
only; and if any perſon were known to hay 
higher motive for his conduct, though he 
have ſo much comprehenſion of mind, as thx 
principle ſhould never miſlead him, and ever if 
ticular action which he was led to by it ſhoullfii 
in itſelf, always right, he would not be allo 
have any moral worth, ſo as to command our g 2} | 
and he would not at all engage our le. Al 
could ſay in his favour would be that he wil 
prudent-man, not that he was virtuous. Nay, 
ſhould not allow that any man's conduct wat 
right, in the higheſt and moſt proper ſenſe d 
word, unleſs he was influenced by motive Wi 
higher and purer nature; namely, a regard 68 
wil! of God, to the good of others, or to the 
tates of conſcience, 

It ſeems to follow from theſe conſidera 
that this principle, of a regard to our hight 
tereſt, holds a kind of middle rank between Wi 
vices and the virtues; and that its princip 
is to be a means of raiſing us above all the! 
and vicious purſuits, to thoſe that are hight, 
properly ſpeaking virtuous and praiſe wall 
From a regard to our true intereſt, or wett! 
love, we are firſt of all made ſenſible that 
ſhould injure ourſelves by making the gratifidl 
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r ſenſes, or the pleaſures of imagination, &c, 
hief purſuit, and the great buſineſs and end - 
fe; and we are convinced that it is our wif< 
to pay a ſupreme regard to the will of our 
xr, to cmploy ourſelves in doing good to 
s, and, univerſally, to obey the dictates of 
onſciences. This perſuaſion will lead us to 
oſe things which we know to be agreeable to 
KB N higher principles, though we cannot imme- 
i {cc them to be for our intereſt; and, by 
es, we ſhall get a habit. of acting in the moſt 
s, generous, and conſcientious manner, with- 
ever having our own happineſs in. view, or 
ee leaſt attending to any connection, immediate 
iſtant, that our conduct has with it. 

Dn theſe accounts, it ſeems better not to con- 
any kind of ſelf intereſt as an ultimate rule of 
conduct; but that, independent of any regard 
ur own happineſs, we ſhould think ourſelves 
ged conſcientiouſly to do what is right, and 
erouſly and diſintereſtedly to purſue the good 
others, though, to all appearance, we ſacrifice - 
on toit; and at all events to conform to the 
he of our maker, who, ſtanding in an equal re- 
r to all his offspring, mult wiſh the good of 
all, and therefore cannot approve of our 
ſulting our own happineſs at the expence of 
t of others, but muſt rather take 'pleaſure in 
ng us act upon the maxims of his own generous 
benevg= 
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benevolence; depending, in general, that | 
great, righteous, and good being, who appry 
of our conduct, will not ſuffer us to be loſen i 
it upon the whole, 

There is a lower ſpecies of ſelf intereſ, 
ſelfiſhneſs, conſiſting in the love of money, whit 
beyond a certain degree, is highly deſerying 
cenſure, As a means of procuring ourſelyes ii 
kind of gratification, that can be purchaſed, Wi 
loye of money is a paſſion of the ſame nature oi 
a fondneſs for that ſpecies of pleaſure which i 
be purchaſed with it. If, for inſtance, a 1 1 
makes no other uſe of his wealth than to pra 
the means of ſenſual pleaſure, the love of mony 
in him, is only another name for the low 
pleaſure. If a man accumulates money with! 
other view than to indulge his taſte in the re 
arts above mentioned, his love of money i 
ſame thing with a love of the arts ; or laſtly, in 
man really intends nothing but the good of oth 
while he is amaſſing riches, he is actuated oh 
principle of benevolence, 

In ſhort, the love of money, whenever it is} 
ſued, directly and properly, as a means to loi 
thing elſe, is a paſſion, the rank of which ky 
pace with the end that is propoſed to be gain 
it. But in the purſuit of riches, it is very cl 
mon to forget the uſe of money as a means; uy 
to deſire it without any farther end, ſo as ev 

act 
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orifice to this purſuit all thoſe appetites and paſ- 
ons, to the gratification of which it was origi- 
ly ſubſervient, and for the ſake of which only 
was originally coveted. In this ſtate the love of 
oney, or the paſſion we call covetouſneſs, is evi- 
ntly abſurd and wrong. 

This groſs ſelf intereſt, which conſiſts in an ex- 
flive love of money, as an end, and without any 
gard to its uſe, will ſometimes bring a man to 
ridge himſelf of all the natural enjoyments of 
e, and engage him in the moſt laborious pur- 
its, attended with moſt painful anxiety of mind; 
very often ſteels his heart againſt all the feelings 
humanity and compaſſion, and never fails to fill 
m with envy, jealouſy, and reſentment againſt 
thoſe whom he imagines to be his competitors 
a rivals. Much leſs does this ſordid paſſion 
WW mit of any of the pleaſures that reſult from a 
aſciouſneſs of the approbation of God, of our 
low creatures, or of our own minds. In fact, 
Ceprives a man of all the genuine pleaſures of 
Ws nature, and involves him in much perplexity 
1s 1 Wd diſtreſs; the immediate cauſe of which, though 
de often abſurd and imaginary, is ſerious to 


mſelf, and makes him appear in a ridiculous 
By; cht to others, 


All theſe obſervations, concerning the love of 
dney, are equally true of the love of power, or of 


y thing elſe, that is originally deſirable as a 
Vol. I. E means 
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becomes itſelf an ultimate end of our actions, 
is even, in a great meaſure, true of the love 0 
knowledge or learning. This is chiefly uſeful g 
means, and is valuable in proportion to the end 
is fitted to anſwer ; but, together with the lov i 
riches and power, it is abſurd, and to be u 
demned, when purſued as an end, or for its o 
ſake only. 
The amaſſing of money muſt be allowed 9 
reaſonable, or at leaſt excu/able, provided ther] 
a probability that a man may live to enjoy it, 
that it may be of uſe to his poſterity, or others Wi 
whoſe welfare he intereſts himſelf ; but when if 
ſee a man perſiſting in the accumulation of ve 
even to extreme old age, when it would be de 
madneſs in him to pretend that he could have af 
real want of it; when he diſcovers the ſame aw 
cious temper, though he has no children, a . 
there is no body for whom he is known to la 
the leaſt regard, it is evident that he pu 
money as an end, or for its ow ſake, and not ui 
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as a means to any thing farther, In this ali 
therefore, it is, without doubt, highly cr 
nal, and deſerving of the above-mentioned a 
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. Of the paſſms wich ariſe from our ſocial 


nature. 


he paſſions and affections which I have hither- 
onſidered are thoſe which belong to us as in- 
iduals, and do not neceſſarily ſuppoſe any rela- 
1 to other beings; I ſhall now proceed to treat 
anoſe which are of this latter claſs, and firſt of 
pleaſure that we take in the good opinion of 
ers concerning us, which gives rife to that paſ- 
which we call the {ove of fame, 

his is a paſſion that diſcovers itſelf pretty early 
life, and ariſes principally from our experience 


from the good opinion of others. In the early 
t of life this principle is of ſignal uſe to us, as 
bwcrtul incentive to thoſe actions which pro— 
e us the eſteem of our fellow creatures; which 
in general, the ſame that are dictated by the 
iciples of benevolence and the moral ſenſe, and 
by a regard to the will of God. 

put though, by this account, the love of fame 
n uleful 4% to virtue, the gratification of it 
zt by no means to be made our primary pur. 
; becauſe, if it were known that fame was the 
end of a man's actions, he would be ſo far 
ing this end, that he would be deſpiſed 
ankind in general; and eſpecially if he were 
\ E 2 advanced 


| obſervation of the many advantages that re- 
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advanced in life, when it is commonly expeq 
that men ſhould be governed by higher and ben 
principles. For no actions are looked upon 
the bulk of mankind as properly praiſe wort 1 
but thoſe which proceed from a principle of dihiil 
tereſted benevolence, obedience to God, or a u 
to conſcience. = 

2. Beſides, humility is a principal ſubjed i 
praiſe ; and, indeed, without this, no other M 
tue is held in much eſteem. Now this hum 
ſuppoſes ſuch a diffidence of one's ſelf, ſuch aul 3H 
dineſs to acknowledge the ſuperiority of o¼i 
and alſo ſo ſmall a degree of complacence int a a 
'contemplation of our own excellencies, as muſt 
inconſiſtent with our making this pleaſure g 
chief purſuit, and the ſource of our greateſt hy 
pineſs. 

3. In another reſpect, alſo, the love of fa 
as a primary object of purſuit, tends to defeat 
itſelf. We are not pleaſed with praiſe, except 
come from perſons of whoſe judgment, as well Wl 
ſincerity, we have a good opinion; but the lov ii 
fame, as our ſupreme good, tends to beget ſud 
degree of /elf ſufficiency, and conceit, as makes i 
deſpiſe the reſt of mankind ; that is, it makes la 
praiſe of little value to us; ſo that the ſprigll 
pleaſures of vanity naturally give place in tint! 
all the ſullenneſs and moroſeneſs of pride. 
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; 8B L Tf a man have no other object than reputa- 
or popularity, he will be led to dwell fre- 
WT 1! upon the ſubject of his own merit, of 
ich he will, conſequently, entertain an over- 
-ning and unreaſonable opinion; and this can 
ay fail to produce, beſides a moſt ridiculous 
Wc of conceit, ſo much envy and jealouſy, as 
| 4 | make him inſufferable in ſociety, and ſubject 
72 the moſt cutting mortifications. 

if a man's principal object be thoſe qualifi- 
ons and actions which uſually diſtinguiſh men, 
d make them much talked of, both in their own 
future ages, ſuch as eminence with reſpect to 
ius, excellence in che polite arts, diſcoveries in 
2nce, or great atchievements in the arts of peace 
war, his chance of ſucceeding is very ſmall; 
it is not oſſible that more than a /e perſons, 
compariſoh, can draw 'the attention of the reſt 
mankind upon them. And beſides that the 
alifications which are the foundation of this 
Winence are very rare, among mankind, ſucceſs 


ore 
uche ends upon the concurrence of many circum- 
cee, independent on a man's ſelf. It is plain, 


refore, that very few perſons can reaſonably 
pe to diſtinguiſh themſelves in this manner, and 
Would certainly be very wrong to propoſe that 
principal object of purſuit to all mankind, 
1 ich the bulk of them cannot poſſibly obtain, or 

* Oy. 
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The proper uſe of this love of fame, as of g 
principle of ſelf intereſt, is to be a meang{ 


bringing us within the influence of better 3 3 
truly virtuous principles, in conſequence of! 18 
getting a habit of doing the ſame things whi 1 
better principles would prompt to. If, for JM 
ſtance, a man ſhould, firſt of all, perform aa; 
charity and beneficence from oſtentation on, 
joy that he actually communicates to others, iii 
the praiſes he receives for his generoſity, from thi T8 
who are ſtrangers to his real motive, cannot h ; 8 
give him an idca of the purer pleaſures of gen A 


benevolence, from which, and not from a 
fire of applauſe only, he will for the future ad, 

'The pleaſures that accrue to us from the pu 
ſuit of fame, like thoſe of ſelf intereſt, are ll 
gained by perſons who have them not direQly i 
view. The man who is truly benevolent, pia 
and conſcientious, will, in genera], ſecure 
moſt ſolid and permanent reputation with nil 
kind; and if he be ſo ſituated as that the pradi 
of any real virtue ſhall be deemed unfaſhionah 
and ſubje& him to contempt and inſuit, he wil 
have acquired that ſuperiority of mind, which wi 
ſet him above it; ſo that he will not feel any pat 
from the want of ſuch eſteem, as muſt have Vl 
purchaſed by the violation, or negleR of his duß 
But he will rather applaud himſelf, and reh 


that he is not eſteemed by perſons of certain ch 
q 
Tacih 
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gers, be they ever ſo numerous, and diſtin- 
ned on certain accounts; finding more than an 
zuivalent recompence in the approbation of his 
en mind, in the eſteem of the wiſe and good, 
ough they be ever ſo few, and eſpecially in the 
vour of God, who is the ſearcher of hearts, the 
judge, and moſt munificent rewarder of real 
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§ 5. Of the ſympathetic afections. 

A paTon for fame, though it be founded on the 
lation that men ſtand in to one uncther, and 
ercfore ſuppoſes ſociety, is of a very different 
ature from the ſocial principle, properly fo called; ; 
r a diſpoſition to love, and to do kind offices to 
ur fellow creatures. 

1. That it is with the greateſt juſtice that this is 
inked among our higheſt purſuits has been ſhewn 
Iready, That the ſtudy to do good to others, is 
laced in this rank, muſt be perfectly agrecable to 
WW: viii of God, who cannot but intend the hay- 
ſineſs of all his offspring, and who is himſelf ac- 
uated by the principle of univerſal benevolence. 
f we conſult the natural dictates of our con- 
ence, we ſhall find that it gives the ſtrongeſt 
ovation to difintereſted benevolence in our- 
| elves or others; and if we examine how our own 
Igheſt intereſt is affected by it, we ſhall find 
E 4 that, 
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that, in general, the more exalted is our bene 
lence, and the more we lay ourſelves out to poli 
mote the good of others, the more perfect cr 10. 
ment we have of ourſelves, and the more we at 
the way of receiving good offices from others oi 
return; and, upon the whole, the happier wen A 
likely to be, 

2. A man of a truly benevolent diſpoſition, 2 | 
who makes the good of others the object of hifi 
purſuit, will never want opportunities of emp 
ing and gratifying himſelf : for we are ſo connetlf 
with, and dependent upon one another, the ſnl 
upon the great, and the great upon the ſmall, thy, ; 
whatever be a man's ſtation in life, if he be of if 
benevolent diſpoſition, it will always be in hi 
power to oblige others, and thereby indulge hin 
ſelf. | | 

3. A perſon ſo benevolent may, in general, & 
pend upon ſucceſs in his ſchemes, becauſe mats 
mind are previouſly diſpoſed to approve, recon 
mend, and countenance benevolent undertaking 
and though ſuch a perſon will ſee much miley 
and diſtreſs, which he cannot relieve, and whid 
will, conſequently, give him ſome pain; jt 
upon the whole, his pleaſures will be far ſuperii 
to it; and the pains of ſympathy do not, in gets 
ral, agitate the mind beyond the limits of plas 
ſure. We have even a kind of ſatisfaction will 


ourſelves in contemplating ſcenes of diltreh 
thoupl 
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| Jy ugh we can only wiſh to relieve the unhappy 

ers. For this reaſon it is that tragic ſcenes, 
55 ] tragical ſtories are ſo engaging. This kind of 
is faction has even more charms for mankind in 
eral, than the view of many pleaſing ſcenes of 
| . Beſides, if to the principle of benevolence be 
Wd: dric regard to conſcience, and confidence 
vin providence, all the pains of ſympathy will 
ott wholly vaniſh. If we are conſcious that we 
all we can to aſſiſt and relieve others, we may 
ee perfect ſatis faction in ourſelves, and may ha- 
ually rejoice in the belief of the wiſdom and 
odneſs of God; being convinced that all the 
b, which we ineffectually ſtrive to remove, are 
pointed for wiſe and good purpoſes ; and that, 
ing of a temporary nature, they will finally be 
orbed in that infinity of happineſs, to which, 


mar ou zh in ways unknown to us, we believe them to 
co ſu bſervient. | 
ing Every argument by which benevolence is re- 
ler RP mnmended to us condemns malevolence, or a dif po- 
he on to rejoice in the miſery, and to grieve at the 
1% ppineſs of others. This baleful diſpoſition may 
"cri : generated by frequently conſidering our own 
gene g ereſt as in oppoſition to that of others, For, in 
po 5 caſe, at the ſame time that we receive pleaſure 
| WI 


Wo” our own gain, we receive pleaſure alſo from 
| beir loſs, which is connected with it; and for the 
E 5 ſame 
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ſame reaſon, when we grieve for our own loſs, of 
grieve at their gain, In this manner emulatg 3 6 
- envy, jealouſy, and at length actual hatred, wi 
malice, are produced in our hearts. ; 


It is for this reaſon that gaming is unfavourill b 
to benevolence, as well as other virtues, and lig ; £ 
gaming exceedingly pernicious. For, in this ck 5 "3s 
every man's gain is dircetly produced by anothel f 8 
loſ-; ſo that the gratification of the one and wifi = 
diſappointment of the other muſt always go toll 
ther. Indeed, upon the ſame juſt principle, if 
trade and commerce, all buying and ſelling i 
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wrong, unleſs it be to the advantage of hot £2 
Parties. 5 ; x 
Malevolent diſpoſitions, beſides that they 
clearly contrary to the will of God, and the dw 
tates of conſcience, are the ſource of much parii 
and miſery to ourſelves, They conſiſt of wh 
uneaſy feelings; ſo that no man can be happy, «n._ 
enjoy any ſatisfaction, while he- 1s under the * 
fluence of them. Even the pleaſures of revenxWnll 
are ſhocking to think of, and what a man mult «- 
ſpiſe himſelf for being capable of reliſhing ande 
joying; and they are, in all caſes, infinitely in- 
rior to the noble ſatisfaction which a man feels nl 
forgiving an injury, There is a meanneſs in tit 
former, but true greatneſs of mind, and real dignif 
in the latter, and the pleaſure which it gives d 
not pall upon reflection. Beſides, a diſpoſition v8 


(0 
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in offices to others expoſes a man to the hatred 
1 i11-ofices of others. The malevolent man arms 
mankind againft him, 
Anzer is, indecd, in ſome caſes, reaſonable as 
en it is directed againſt the vicious, and inju- 
bus, who are the peſts of ſociety ; fo that being 
emies to ſuch perſons is being friends to mankind 
large, But here great caution ſhould be uſed, 
this paſſion of anger ſhould, as it is very ca- 
ble of doing, degenerate into pure i will towards 
oſe who are the objects of it. Nay, we ſhould 
vcr indulge to anger ſo far as to ceaſe to have the 
al good and welfare of the offender at heart, but 
ready even to do our greateſt perſonal enemies 


'2 y kind office in our power, provided that the 
Ui dn{cquence of it would not be 1njurious to ſociety, 
* hie, indeed, is what the law of univerſal bene- 
yen 


cnc plainly requires, as it ſtrictly forbids the 
0! . 0 . . . 
>" WG ny wi fary evil; and that evil is unne- 


e 1s llary, which the good and happineſs of others 
eng es not require, If, therefore, we would appear 
itt a act upon this principle, we muſt be careful fo 
he conduct our reſentment, as that it may be mani- 
inſt Wt that it is with reluctance that we entertain ſen- 
els 1 ments of enmity, 

n tht 


It it be our duty to bear good will even to our 
Wemics, much more ſhould we exerciſe it to our 
| al friends, and uſe our endeavours to make the 
WP: mp: return for any kindneſs that they do to 
E 6 us. 
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us. Indeed there is no virtue which has a ty 
ger teſtimony in the conſciences of all men, M 
gratitude, and no vice is univerſally ſo hateful M 
ingratitude, | 

If the good of ſociety be our objeR, there 
be no queſtion, but that veracty, with reſped 
all our declarations, and fidelity, with reſpet 
all our engagements, is one of the moſt importa 2 Iz 
of all ſocial duties. All the purpoſes of foci 
would be defeated, if falſhood were as comm. "a 
as truth among mankind ; and in thoſe citeu 
ſtances all beneficial intercourſe would ſoon c 
among them; and notwithſtanding temporary i 
conveniencies may ſometimes ariſe from a rigid al 
herence to truth, they are infinitely overbalanci 
by the many ſuperior advantages that ariſe fra 
our depending upon the regard to it being i 
violable, 

Since an oath, or an appeal to the divine being 
is the moſt deliberate, and the moſt ſolemn ofal 
the modes of aſſeveration, it ought to be the mi 
ſcrupulouſly obſerved. There is not, in the ns 
ture of things, any ſtronger guard againſt impoſiia 
and deceit; and therefore a perſon who has ond 
pe. jured himſelf, deſerves not only to be deteſith 
and ſhunned, as the bane of ſociety, but to be ll 
pelled out of it. 3 


$50 
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$ 5. Of the relative duties. 


As we ſtand in a variety of relations to one 
other, and have much more opportunity of doing 
4 offices to ſome than to others, we cannot ſup- 
e that the divine being intended that our bene- 
4 hence ſhould be like his own, univerſal and im- 
tal. He ſtands in the ſame relation to all his 
atures, and he is capable of attending to the 
nts of them all; whereas our beneficence is ne- 
iy limited, and therefore ſhould low the 
a freely towards thoſe whom we can moſt con- 
Wicntly and effectually ſerve. Beſides the good of 
W whole will be beſt provided for by every perſon 
ling this a rule to himſelf ; whereas, if every 
o Won, without any particular regard to his own 
ited province, ſhould extend his care to the 
ss of mankind in general, very little good 
a old, in fact, be done by any. 
e ui he dome/?ic relations of life are the foundation 
he che ſtrongeſt claim upon our benevolence and 
os lnels. The intereſts of hy/baud and wife are 
s on ſame, and inſeparable, and they muſt neceſlarily 
teſtes a very great part of their time together. In 
be e circumſtances, to be mutually happy, their 
on muſt be ſtrong and undivided. The 
WE fare of their offspring, likewiſe, requires this, 
they may give their united care-and attention 
orm their bodies and minds, in order to fit them 


for 


bei 
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for the buſineſs of life, and to introduce them yij 1 
ad vantage into the world. 1 

As nature makes children the charge of thi E 
parents in younger life, ſo it lays an equal oblion | 
tion on children to provide for their parents, wid b 
they are old and infirm, and unable to provideh 8 
themſelves. ; 

Maſters and ſervants are under a variety of mu 
obligations; and if that connection be happy; al g 
mutually advantageous, there muſt be Juſtice, = 
manity, and liberality on the one hand, requitd N 4 
with fidelity, reaſonable ſubmiſſion, and affe 
on the other. E 

Our own country, likewiſe, claims a patticulz K 
preference, We ought to give more attention iii 


its welfare than to that of any other countty, bo 
its magiſtrates are intitled to our particular rea tl 
rence and reſpect. fe 
It is for the good of the whole that we propuii * 
tion our regards and benevolent attention in M * 
manner; that is, regulating them, according 0 
thoſe connections in life that are of the moſt ia vo 
portance to our own happineſs ; but till, ll 2 
ſhould never loſe ſight of the relation we ſtandout 
to all mankind, and to all the creation of Gal * 
with reſpect to whom we are brethren, and 1 3 
low ſubjects; and whenever the intereſt of 8 
ſelves, our own families, or country does not ges ki 


ly interfere, we ſhould Jay ourſelves out to do 0 


* 
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cgcrangers and foreigners, or to any per ſons that 
„ adand in need of our aſſiſtance; doing to 
s as we would they ſhould do to us; which is 
rule of the goſpel that is perfectly agreeable to 


ural reaſon. | . 
$ 6. Of the Theopathetic affeftions. 


Eo As benevolence, or the love of mankind, ſo 
* dee ore of God, and devotedneſs to him 
uit =: every character of one of our higheſt and 
1 9 oper principles of conduct, 
his principle interferes with no real grati- 
ron, bus ein ſuch a manner that all the reſtraint 
gays upon any of them is, in reality, favourable 
the true and perfect enjoyment we derive from 
m. No pains that we can expoſe ourſelves to 
the ſake of mortifying ourſelves, can be pleaſing 
that being who made us to be happy, and 
o has, for that purpoſe, given us the power, and 
means, of a variety of, gratifications, ſuited 
dur ſtate and condition. In this general manner 
11, $ ſhewn that the love of God, and devotedneſs 
1.11 him, is perfectly agreeable to a regard to our 
i greateſt good. This principle muſt be conſiſt- 
1 with our attention to the good of others, be- 
.c oo le God is the father of us all, and we are equally 
| offspring ; and nature teaches us to conſider 
our tather, moral governor, and judge, and 
therefore 
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therefore to reverence, love, and obey him with 
, reſerve. | 

2. An entire devotedneſs to God, faith in hi 4 
providence, and reſignation to his will, is the A 
antidote againſt all the evils of life. If we fin 
believe that nothing comes to paſs, reſpe&iy 
ourſelves, our friends, and our deareſt intereſts, u 
by his appointment or permiſſion; and that wil 
appoints or permits nothing but for the beſt pu 
poſes, we ſhall not only acguieſce, but F7ejcic if 


TA, = 
=o 


g E an af 


>. 


all the events of life, proſperous or adverſe, M 


ſhall conſider every thing as a means to a gre 
glorious, and joyful end; the conſideration ff 
which will reflect a luftre upon every thing thy 
leads to it, that has any connection with it, or li 
moſt diſtant reference to it. 

3. Other affections may not always find the 
proper gratifications, and therefore may be the 
caſion of pain as well as of pleaſure to us. Event | 
moſt benevolent purpoſes are frequently dil 
pointed, and without faith in the providence off 
God, who has the good of all his offspring at heat | 
would be a ſource of much ſorrow and diſqui 
to us. But the man whoſe ſupreme delight a ; | 
from the ſenſe of his relation to his maker, ii 


contemplating his perfections, his works, an 


providence; and who has no will but his, mull 
poſſeſſed of a never failing ſource of joy au 
tisfaction. Every object that occurs to a peril 


I 
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WE i {poſition will be viewed in the moſt favour- 
lat; and whether it be immediately, plea- 
oe os painful, the relation it bears to God, 
his moral government, will make it welcome 
in. 
lc we conſider the foundation of the duty and 
aion we owe to God upon the natural princi- 
; Ws. right and equity, in the ſame manner as, 
n the ſame natural di ctates, we judge of the 
1 y we Gwe to mankind, we cannot but readily 
WS udc, that, if a bumar father, benefactor, go- 
or, and judge, is intitled to our love, reverence, 
obedience; he who is in a much higher and a 
re perfect ſenſe, our father, benefactor, gover- 
, and judge, muſt be intitled to a greater por- 
of our love, reverence, and obedience ; becauſe, 
W!! theſe relations, he has done, and is conti- 
ally doing more to deſerve them. Conſidering 
Wt we have received, and what we daily receive 
Wn God, even life and all the powers and en- 
ments of it; conſidering our preſent privileges, 
| W our future hopes, it is impoſſible that our at- 
tion, attachment, ſubmiſſion, and confidence, 
uld exceed what is reaſonable and properly due 
IM, 

n tie regulation of our devotion, we ſhould 
efully avoid both enthufiaſm and ſuperſlition, as 
boch ariſe from unworthy notions of God, 
_ no] government, The former conſiſts 
In 
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in a childiſh fondneſs, familiarity, and warn 
paſſion, and an aptneſs on that account, ton -Y 
cine that we are the peculiar favourites of thei 
vine being, who is the father, friend, and nll 
governor of all his creatures. Beſides this ud ö 5 
affection cannot, in its own nature, be of long > 
tinuance. It will, of courſe, abate of its fell 
and thoſe who have given way to it will be lf 
think of God with the other extreme of eo 
and indifference, the conſequence of whit 
often extreme dejection, fear, anxiety, and! 8 
truſt; and ſometimes it ends in deſpair, 1 
impiety. 

On the other hand, ſaperſtition ariſes from di 
taking the proper object of the divine favour 
approbation, for want of having a juſt ide 
the moral perfections of God, and of the iny 
tance of real virtue, Perſons of this character 
extremely punctual with reſpect to the mean 
circumſtantials of religion, or things that haveal 
an imaginary relation to it, and may be quite 


reign to its real nature; inſtead of bringing tol 
the devotion of the heart, and the proper fruit 
it, in the faithful diſcharge of the duties of life] 
the perſonal and ſocial capacities, The omil 
of ſome mere form, or ceremony, ſhall give 
perſons more real uneaſineſs than the negledl 
a moral duty; and when they have complied 


all the forms which they think requiſite to bes 
: ſeri 
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ed, their conſciences are entirely eaſy, their 
er guilt has no preſſure, and they are ready to 
tract new debts to be wiped off in the ſame 
nner. Almoſt all the religion of the Mahome- 
s and Papiſts conſiſts in this kind of ſuperſti- 
, and there is too much of it in all ſects 
dᷓegnominations of chriſtians, I cannot give 
learer idea of the nature of ſuperſtition than by 
at appeared in the conduct of ſome Roman 
W:holics in Ireland, who, I have been told, broke 
Wo a houſe, where they were guilty of robbery 
murder, but, fitting down to regale them- 
(s, would not, taſte fleſh meat, becauſe it was 
day. | 
TT here is no quality of the heart ſo valuable as a 
and manly piety, and nothing ſo abject as 
erſtition, Superſtition and enthuſiaſm are ge- 
ally demoninated the two extremes of religion, 
din ſome ſenſes they are ſo; but, at the ſame 
e, they have a near connection with one another, 
d nothing is more common than for perſons to 
to bro the one to the other, or to live under 
(rus torn ate, or even the conſtant influence of them 
cli WT without entertaining one ſentiment of ge— 
om 5 and uſeful devotion. Indeed the uſual 
pund of the preſumption and rapture of the en- 
Þ aſc is ſome external obſervance, or internal 
I ling, that can have no claim to the ſolid appro- 
tion of a reaſonable being. 
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§ 7. Of the obligation of conſcience. 


In order to govern our condu&t- by a rega i 
our own true intereſt, to the good of mankind, fi 
the will of God, it is neceſſary that we uſe ii 
reaſon, that we think and reflect before we 1 
Another principle, therefore, was neceſſary, WA 
to dictate to us on ſudden emergenctes, and to pro 
us to right action without reaſoning or thinking i 
all. This principle we call conſcience, and bei 
the natural ſubſtitute of all the three other ruled 3 
right conduct, it muſt have the ſame title to oui 
gard. As this principle, however, is a thing oft 
variable nature, it muſt be corrected from tin 
to time, by recurring to the principles out 
which it was formed. Otherwiſe, as we ſee al 
emplified in fact, conſcience may come to dicuti 
things moſt injurious to our own good, or that( 
others, and even moſt diſhonourable to Gd 
What impurities, what ridiculous penances al 
mortifications, yea, what villanies and crvelti 
do we not find to have been acted by mankinh 
under the notion of rendering themſelves acceptad 
to the object of their ſupreme worſhip. 

If, however, a perſon has been well educated! 
a chriſtian and proteſtant country, and has li 
ſome time under the influence of good impreſſion 


ſuch as are favourable to virtue and * . 
dic 


— 
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ates of his conſcience (which has been formed 
m thoſe good principles) will generally be right, 
may be depended upon not to miſlead him. 
all events, it is very dangerous to flight and 
Wrcgard the real dictates of our own minds, ſo as 
er to do what we have a feeling of as wrong, 
what we condemn ourſelves for at the time, or 
forbear to do what appears to us to be right, 
gat we think we ought to do, and what we feel 
adden impulſe to do. For if we can diſregard 
t an erroneous conſcience, we may come to diſre- 
a the authority of conſcience in general, and as 
nich after all, is the ſureſt and beſt guar- 
W. of our virtue. 
2. If the principle of conſcience has been well 
med, in conſequence of a juſt train of ſenti- 
nts, and proper impreſſions, ſince it is the re- 
t of rational ſelf intereſt, benevolence, and 
ty, jointly, it may be conſidered as the very 
inteſſence and perfection of our rational natures ; 
that to do a thing becauſe it is right, will be to 
from a nobler, and more exalted principle of 
duct than any of the others, For it is, in 
every juſt principle united, and reduced into 
: and, on this account, it will naturally claim 
pre- eminence over the dictates of any of them 
au, ſuppoſing them to claſh; and many caſes 
0 be put, in which it ought to correct and over- 
= ny of them, 
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The regard I have to my own intereſt, bel 6 
ing it to be my higheſt, the love I bear to my oi 
low creatures, or even what I take to be the c 
mand of God, may dictate one thing, wheny 
ſenſe of right and wrong, whether natural or; 
quired, may dictate another; and it may be ji 
and beſt for me to follow this guide. Thy 
Papiſt may really believe that he does good tof E 
ſouls, by tormenting the bodies of his fellow i 
tures, and thereby does God ſervice, and thati 0 
no ſin to deceive hereticks; but if he feel u 
ward reluctance in purſuing perſecuting meaſu 
and cannot tell a deliberate falſehood with 
compunction, we ſhould not heſitate to pronoun 
that he would do well to forbear that condul 
notwithſtanding his belief that he is thereby aff 
ſulting the good of mankind, and the gn 
God; at leaſt till he hath carefully comparel 
dictates of his conſcience with what he imagine 
be the command of God, 

3. The ſatisfaQion that reſults from obeying 
dictates of conſcience is of a ſolid and permani 
kind, and affords conſolation under all the pai 
and troubles of life. Whatever befall a man, ii 
can ſay that he hath done his duty, and can belle 
himſelf, he will not be wholly unhappy. Ont 
other hand, the pangs of a guilty conſcience? 
the moſt intolerable of all evils. One villa 


action is ſufficient to imbitter a man's whole 
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+ leſs cutting and diſquieting. All the 
s, honours, and luxury of life are not ſuffi - 
t to give eaſe to the mind of that man, who 
pughly condemns and abhors himſelf, 

This mechanical and neceſſary determination 
-vour of ſome actions, and againſt others, 
g either connate with the mind, or, which 
s to the ſame thing, ariſing neceſſarily from 
conſtitution, as influenced by the circum- 
es of our being, muſt have been intended for 
> very important purpoſe; and this, in its 
nature, can be no other than to be the moni- 
nad guide of life. It is, in a manner, felt to 
he repreſentative of God himſelf, and there- 
its ſentence will be conſidered as the fore- 
ner of the righteous ſentence which our maker 
ſovereign judge will paſs upon us. It is not 
preſent pain that diſquiets the guilty mind, 
a dread of future and divine judgments ; as, 
the other hand, the approbation of our own 
[ts is the moſt pleaſing feeling a man can have, 
on its own account, ſo much as its being a 
d of certificate of the divine approbation, and a 
taſte of his future favour and reward. 


years of remorſe will not make the refletion : 
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SECTION iv. 


Of the means of virtue. 


HY ING thus ſhown the rank and value of 
our paſſions and affections, or the regard tif 
is due to each in the conduct of our lives; I 
give ſome practical directions, how to ſuppl 
what is irregular and vicious, and promote wii 
right and virtuous in us. 
1. If any of our inferior paſſions have gui 
| the aſcendency in us, ſo that a propenſity to u 
ſpecies of indulgence is become exceſſive, and, 
conſequence of it, bad habits have been forme 
it is certainly a man's wiſdom, as ſoon as be 
gins to ſuſpect that he is in a wrong courk, | 
weigh in his own mind ſuch conſiderations a 
been mentioned above, reſpecting the nature a 
| tendency of our paſſions; that he may thoroup 
convince himſelf how fooliſh a part he has chal 
for himſelf, how injurious his conduct is to oft 
| how diſpleaſing to his maker, and how much b. 
| the cauſe of ſhame and remorſe to himſelf, 
| It is generally through want of timely 1: 
| 


= 22 — — ” p 


tion, that men abandon themſelves to irregularl 
dulgences, and contract bad habits ; ſo that ifth 
would give themſclyes time to think, and cool 


1. 
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liberately of the nature and conſequences of 
eir conduct, they would chuſe a wiſe and virtu- 
courſe. For no man is ſo infatuated as, that. 
ea no particular temptation is preſent, when he 
perfectly maſter of himſelf, and cannot but ſee | 
hat is for his true intereſt, purpoſely and know- 
ply to lay aſide all regard to it. All mankind 
iſh to be happy, and no man can voluntarily 
wſe to be miſgrable, Were any man, therefore, 
i ſenſible, that there is no kind of vice to 
hich he does not ſacrifice either the health of his 
dy, his reputation with the thinking part of 
ankind, or even his worldly intereſt, ſometimes 
| theſe together, and always the peace and tran- 
illity of his mind, who would chuſe to perſiſt in 
; admitting that a regard to the good of others, 
Wd to the known will of God ſhould have no 
eight among them; though there are few per- 
ns, I believe, who are not more or leſs influ- 
Iced even by theſe generous and difintereſted con- 
lerations, | 
2, Particular care ſhould be taken on our en- 
eee into the world, that we contract no bad 
ois; for ſuch is the nature of habits, that when 
de a man has been accuſtomed to any thing, it 
give him the greateſt pain to break himſelf of 
even though he have no pleaſure, yea, though 
be really unhappy in continuing in it. Youth 
on every account, that time of life which re- 
Vor. I, F quires 
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quires our greateſt attention, for then only i | 
mind ſuſceptible of new impreſſions, ſo à . 
capable of changing for the better. ll 
When once a man's connections and ma 
lie have been ſettled, which is generally he 
or ſoon after he is arrived at thirty years off 
the bent of his mind is completely formed, at 
is a thouſand to one but that after this there 
be no material change in his diſpoſition or eu 
to the end of his life, If his mind be vitiatedi 
there is little hope of a change, without 2 
revolution in his connections and affairs; o i 
leſs his mind be rouſed by ſome uncommon a 
mity. In this caſe, entering, as it were, i 
life again, with wiſdom bought by experience 
old connections being broken, and new ones 
formed, he may chuſe a wiſer courſe, and int 
may make it familiar and pleaſing to him. I 
ſtill there is a great danger of his relapſing 
his former habits, the firſt opportunity. 
A new ſet of principles, new views and et 
tions may be equivalent to ſuch an intire re 
tion in a man's affairs as was mentioned at 
For many perſons are ſo diſpoſed, that if the 
more knowledge, they would have more 1 
Thus the doctrines of a reſurrection, and of 
ture ſtate of retribution, produced a very gal 
ſpeedy change in the moral ſtate of the bel 
world, at the firſt promulgation of chriſ 7 
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: Ning the old as well as the young. But when 
ig nw takes place, with reſpe& either to a 
W's circumſtances, or his knowledge, there is 
little probability that his conduct will be ma- 
Wally affected by an attention to truths and facts, 
e contemplation of which he has been long ac- 
ned. | | 
1 bad habits have, unhappily, been formed, 
c a man thinks he has ſtrength of mind to break 
Noch them, he has no other way but reſolutely 
WE void every aſſociated circumſtance belonging to 
Wn, whatever can ſo much as lead him to think 
L his former vicious pleaſures; particularly the 
„ he has formerly kept, and by whoſe ex- 
ee, inſinuations, and ſolicitations, he has been 
Wuced. A man who conhdes in his fortitude, 
WW wilfully runs into temptation, is almoſt ſure 
e overcome, Our only ſafety, in theſe caſes, 
its in flying from the danger, through a wiſe 
ruſt of ourſelves. 

. We muſt, alſo, reſolutely do whatever we 
convinced is right, whether we can imme- 
tely take pleaſure in it or not. Let a man in- 
iably do his duty, and he will, in time, find a 
| fatisfaQtion in it, which will increaſe, as right 
duct grows more habitual; till, in time, not- 
iſtanding the reluctance with which he entered 
on a virtuous courſe, he will have the moſt ſin- 
e pleaſure in it, on its own account. He will 
F 2 love 


L 


_ perſons, with a view to be deterred from they 
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love virtue for its own ſake, and will not d 
his courſe of life even though it ſhould not kf 
moſt advantageous to him for the preſent. H 
moſt ſelfiſh perſon in the world would make a 
of doing generous things, and thus get a cui 
befriending and relieving others, till he ſhould li 
upon it as his indiſpenſable bu/ine/s, and his pili 
employment, he would, at length, find ſatisfa% 
in it, and would act habitually from the pure pili 
Ciples of benevolence. | | 

5. The contemplation of virtuous charadf 
a great means of inſpiring the mind with a lo 
virtue, If a man attentively conſiders the H 
of a virtuous perſon, he cannot help entering i q 
and approving his ſentiments, and he will 1 
eſt himſelf in his fate. In ſhort, he will feel li 
ſelf diſpoſed to act the ſame part in the ſame 
cumſtances. It is not equally adviſeable to fy 
the lives, and contemplate the characters of uy 


tice of vice, by means of the horror with wil 
it would inſpire us. Becauſe, when the mind 
familiarized to any thing, the horror with wi 
we firſt viewed it, in a great meaſure, ceaſes; ll 
let a man have been ever ſo wicked, and his ſched 
ever ſo deteſtable, it is hardly poſſible (if bisch 
racter and hiſtory have been for a long time! 
principal object of our attention) not to inte 


ourſelves in his affairs, ſo as to be pleaſed witl9 
| ſuce 
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a i s orf his ſchemes and ſtratagems. There will 

e more danger of this effect, if ſuch a perſon 
5 k any good qualifications to recommend him; 
no man eis ſo far abandoned to vice, as to be 
ji G ely deſtitute of all amiable apd engaging 


iss. 
ry | 2 ice joined with wit and humour, or any talent 
nich a man gives pleaſure, or excites admira- 
a G is exceedingly dangerous; more eſpecially | 
bperſon of a profligate character be poſſeſſed of 
real virtues, particularly ſuch as ſtrike tha 
lich an idea of dignity and generoſity, Thus 
ge, and humanity too often cover and re- 
nend the moſt ſcandalous vices, and even ſuch 
ey tend to make men cowardly, treacherous, 


cruel; and which, at length, extinguiſh every 
k of generoſity and goodneſs in the heart. 

In order to cultivate the virtues of piety or 
on to the moſt advantage, it ſeems neceſſary 
„ "quently meditate upon the works, the 
ibutes, „g the character of the divine being, 
on de bi. fits which we daily receive from 
hd; bat we, more eſpecially, reflect upon 
nv rfal  Cnce, and providence till every 
. 2nd every 0-c1trence ſhall introduce the 
of Go, as 017 creator, preſerver, benefactor, 
WW. 2overnor, and judge. In this caſe a regard 
in cannot fail habitually to influence our diſ- 
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times diſpoſed to grant us every proper bleſic 
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no doubt approve, encourage, and condeſcend 4 
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poſitions and conduct, ſo as to prove the ſttoi 
preſervative againſt all vice and wickedneſs, WW 
7. Prayer muſt be joined to meditation, V ; 4 
muſt frequently addreſs ourſelves to God, exp] Ü 
our veneration for his character, our gratitude 
his favours to us, our humiliation for our offen LY 
our devotedneſs to his will, our reſignation to! : 
providence, and alſo our defire of any thing thak 12 
knows to be really good for us. This kind 
intercourſe with the deity tends greatly to ſtreng 
en every proper diſpoſition of mind towards tj 
Prayer is the univerſal dictate of nature, not 
phiſticated by the refinements of philoſophy; u 
in fact, has been the practice of all mankind, Wl 
Beſides, though God be ſo great and g 
though he knows all our wants, and is at WW 


yet he who made us, ſo as that we cannot l 
having recourſe to him as our father, benefal 
and protector, in the ſame manner as we have 
courſe to our ſuperiors and benefactors on earth, 


that manner of behaviour and addreſs to him, wil 
the ſame diſpoſitions and circumſtances neceſlat 
prompt us to with reſpe& to one another, Vi 
may aſſure ourſelves, therefore, that the divine by 
ing will realiſe our natural conceptions of him, 
reward his humble worſhippers. Since we cam 


riſe to him, and conceive of him in a mann 1 
j 


Ol 
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ſtrictly agreeable to his nature, and ſince our 
ercourſe with him is neceſſary to our virtue and 
pineſs, he will certainly condeſcend to us; ſo 
it we may depend upon finding him to be what 
> beſt of his creatures hope, and expect concern- 
g him. 

TR: I will not therefore be the ſame thing, whether 
4 apply to him for the good things we ſtand in 
aof, or not. Do not the wiſeſt and beſt of pa- 
is act in the ſame manner towards their childten? 
has been the ſource of great error, and raſh 
gement concerning the ways of God, to confine 
rſelves to the conſideration of what God is in 
mſelf, and not to conſider what it even becomes | 
s wiſdom and goodneſs, both to repreſent himſelf, 


£— 


d actually to be, with reſped? to his imperfect 
0 earuress | 
th Beſides, if good diſpoſitions be regarded as the only 


p< and end of prayer, it ſhould be conſidered, 
eat an addreſs to God for what we want is a 16% of 
4 ood diſpoſitions, as well as a means of improving 
en, ſuppoſing it be known to be the will of God, 
E hat we ſhould pray to him, But it muſt be ac- 
1 knowledged that, without revelation, or ſome ex- 
; Ws intimation of the will of God, in this reſpect, 
3 ie reaſonableneſs and obligation of prayer is not 
clearly, though ſufficiently evident. 
In fact, there are ſimilar reaſons for aſting fa- 
ers of God, as for hanting him for the favours we 
a F. 4 have 
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have received; ſince it may be ſaid, that if wii 
truly grateful, it is quite unneceſſary to tell the; 2 
vine being that we are ſo; and thus all inter 
with God by words muſt be cut off. But of 1 
tainly there can be noreal impropriety in exp 9 
by words whatever is the language of the þy 
and it can only be an unreaſonable and dangen 
refinement to diſtinguiſh, in this caſe, between H 
gratitude, deſire, or any other diſpoſition of ai 


— 
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PART III. 


Of the future expectations of mankind. 


AVING endeavoured to inveſtigate the rules 
of human duty, from the principles of na- 
ral reaſon, I ſhall proceed to aſcertain, from the 
e principles, what we have to expect in conſe- 
ence of our obſervance, or neglect of them. 
The natural rewards of virtue, and the puniſh» 
nts of vice, in this life, have been already men- 
ned occaſionally. I, therefore, propoſe, in this 
Noon, to conſider the evidence with which nature 
Wrniſhes us, concerning a future life, impartially 
ting both its ſtrength and its weakneſs, 
W 1. The argument that, in general, has the moſt 
Weight with the wiſe and good, in favour of a future 
E, is the promiſcuous and unequal deſtribution of 
od and evil in this world, in a general, indeed, 
Wt by no means an exad proportion to the degrees 
_ moral worth; which ſeems to be inconſiſtent 
a the perfect goodneſs and rectitude of God 
our mortal governor, If, together with his 
"tes of infinite wiſdom and power, he be 
| ; ſo a Lover of virtue, may it not be expected, it is 
Ws, that he will reward it more completely than is 
F 3 generally 
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be evidently cuts himſelf off from all proſpect of an £ 


was not checked by that change in our conſtituti 
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generally done in this world, eſpecially in the a 
of a man ſacrificing his life to his integrity, wha 


reward, except in a future ſtate. It is acknowledge 
that in this life we find all the perfection we cout 
wiſh, conſidering it as a ſtate of trial and diſcipline | 8 
in which to form virtuous characters; but in order of 
complete this ſcheme, it ſeems to require anothz 
Nate, to which it may be ſubſervient, and inwhid 
the characters that are formed here, may hay 
Juitable employment and reward. 

2. There is in the human faculties a capatiy 
for endleſs improvement, in a conſtant advance fron 
ſenſual to intellectual pleaſures, and theſe growin 
more complex and refined ad infinitum, provided it 


which is at preſent produced by our approach tod 
age. Our comprehenſion of mind, likewiſe, increalt 
with the experience of every day; whereby we it 
capable of enjoying more of the paſt and of ti 
future together with the preſent, without limit 
and whereby our happineſs is capable of growl 
continually more ſtable and more exalted, In co 
pariſon of what we are evidently capable of, & 
preſent being is but the infancy of man. Here x 
acquire no more than the rudiments of knowl 
and happineſs. And can it be conſiſtent with ti 


wiſvom of God, to leave his workmanſhip „ 
fin | 
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1 zniſhed, as it muſt be, if a final ſtop be put to 


1] our improvements at death ? 

It is true, that we have no faculties but what 
ave ſome proper exerciſe in this life, and there is 
kind of redundancy in all the powers of nature. It 


8 5 the beſt proviſion againſt a deficiency, Brute 


reatures too have faculties ſimilar to ours, ſince 
hey differ from us in degree more than in kind, 
But then the difference is ſo great, eſpecially with 
eſpe& to ſome men and ſome brutes, and man is 
o evidently the moſt diſtinguiſhed of all the crea» 
ures of God upon the face of the earth, that there 
eems to be foundation enough for our expecting a 
preference in this reſpect. Or, if the brute creation 
hould be intereſted in a future life, we ſhall cer- 
ainly have more reaſon to rejoice in it, than-to be 
ffended at it; and many of them ſeem to have more 


gain than pleaſure in this. 


We ſee, indeed, that many things never actually 


me at what we call their perfect fate, For ex- 
E ample, few ſeeds ever become plants, and few plants 
3 live to bear fruit; but {till ſome of each ſpecies come 
es maturity, and are whatever their nature is capa- 
eie of being. Allowing, therefore, that, agreeably 


to this analogy, very few of mankind ſhould arrive 


che proper perfection of their natures, we might 


imagine that, at leaſt, ſome would; and. therefore 


| that the wiſe and the virtuous, if none elſe, might 


F 6 hope 
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hope to ſurvive that wreck which would overwhels | 
the common mals of their ſpecies. & 
It muſt be acknowledged that, conſidering ai 1 
what we know of the conſtitution of the body u 
the mind of man, we ſee no reaſon to expe that 
ſhall ſurvive death, The faculties and operation 
of the mind evidently depend upon the ſtate of the 
body, and particularly that of the brain. To i 
appearance, they grow, decay, and periſh togethe, 
But if the goodneſs, the wiſdom, and the re&ituk 
of the divine being require it, he can eaſily rein 
both, or continue the ſame conſciouſneſs (which is, i 
fact, ourſelves) in ſome other way. 
If we had known nothing of a child but its cov 
dition in the womb, we ſhould have pronounced 
that its ſudden tranſition into a ſtate fo different 
from it as that which it comes into after birth 
would be certain death to it, though, now that i 
are acquainted with both the ſtates, and can com- 
pare them together, we ſee that the one is preparatuſ 
to the other. Equally unfit are we, in this life, 
pronounce concerning the real nature of what weal 
death; and when we actually come to live agah 
we may ſee an evident, and even a natural col 
nection betwixt this life and the future, and m 
then underſtand the uſe of death, as a paſſage {rot 
the one to the other; juſt as we now ſee the necth 
ſity of the birth of a child, in order to its tranſiia 
to our preſent mode of exiſtence, 


Admittilt 
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: : \Jmitting that death is an entire ceſſation of 
. 4dbt, ſimilar to a ſtate of perfectly ſound ſleeps 

a ſtupor, yet, if the purpoſes of God's provi- 
ce and moral government require it, he can 
Le us to awake from this ſleep at any diſtance of 
WE; and then the interval, let it have been ever 
ong, will appear as nothing to us. | 
WS cannot ſay that I lay much ſtreſs upon the ar- 
nts which ſome have drawn either from the 
, or the belief of a future life among mankind; 
auſe the former is nothing, in fact, but a deſire 
happineſs, and ſimilar to other deſires, which, 
: cthouſand reſpects, we do not ſee to be gratified; 
3 d other general opinions may perhaps be men- 
oed, which, nevertheleſs, are not true. 

Tze general belief and expectation of a future 
e. is a conſideration of importance, but only as a 
| oof of an early tradition, which was probably de- 
ed from ſome revelation on that ſuhject, com- 
Wunicated by God to the firſt patents of mankind, 
Upon the whole, I cannot help thinking, that 
here is ſomething in the arguments above recited, 
hich ſhews that a future life is very agreeable to 
he appearances of this, though I do not think them 
o ſtriking, as to have been ſufficient, of themſelves, 
0 have ſuggeſted the firſt idea of it. And though, 
f we had never heard of a future life, we might 
Pot have expected it 3 yet now that we have heard 
of 
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muſt be acknowledged, that our condition in i 


but fince the principal arguments in favour 9 


tue, to ſecure a continuance of reward, and ach 
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of it, we may be ſenſible that we ſhould do Bm 
lence to nature, if we ſhould ceaſe to hope for, i: 
believe it. | 
Admitting that there is another life, 
place either at death, or at ſome future Periol, 


at preſent, in a great meaſure unknown toy 


are drawn from the conſideration of the motaly 
vernment of God, we may depend. upon it, 
virtue will find an adequate reward in it, andi 
its proper puniſhment. But of what hind, it 
impoſſible for us to ſay. 

We ſeem, however, to have ſufficient reaſon! 
conclude that, ſince both the happineſs and nil 
of a future life will be proportioned to the dex 
of virtue and vice in this, they muſt both 
finite; that is, there muſt be a continuance of i 


tinuance in vice to deſerve a continuance of pþ 
niſhment. 
Although the goodneſs of God ſhould gin! 
pre- eminence to virtue and the rewards of it, it 
future ſtate, yet we do not ſee that even his ju 
in any ſenſe of the word, can require him to 
the ſame with reſpe& to vice. Indeed, we mi 
give up all our ideas of proportion between crin u 
puniſhment, that is, all our ideas of juſtice and o 
ty, if we ſay that a puniſhment ſtrictly or 
infa 
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| 7 ite, either in duration or degree, can be in- 
e by the fin of 2 finite creature, in a finite time, 
cially conſidering the frailty of human natures 
ST .-ultiplicity of temptations with which ſome 
: = 1 unhappy wretches are beſet, and the great 
WE vantages they labour under through life. 
| 3 There is, indeed, a ſenſe, and a very alarming 
doo, in which future puniſhments, thodgh 
fſtricly ſpeaking infinite, may, nevertheleſs, 
7 bout end, and yet be conſiſtent with the per- 
reaitude and goodneſs of God. For the 
red, though confined to a fituation which, 
. ſome time at leaſt, may not be abſolutely, and 
WT itſelf, painful, may be for ever excluded from a 
pier ſituation, to which they ſee the virtuous 
anced. And having this continually in proſpect, 
1 d knowing that there is an utter impoſſibility of 
Wir ever regaining the rank they have loft by 
eir vices, they may never ceaſe to blame and 
j f proach themſelves for their folly, which can- 
b dt be recalled, and the effects of which are irre- 
Wer ible, | 
lk we argue from the analogy of nature, we ſhall 
ber conceive, that, fince pain, and evils of 
ey kind, are ſalutary in this life, they will have 
e fame tendency and operation in a future; and, 
onſequently, that they will be employed to cor- 
, meliorate, and reform thoſe who are expoſed 
dem; ſo that, after a ſufficient time of purifi- 
cation, 
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cation, thoſe who are not made virtuous V 
ſufferings and diſcipline of this life, will be 
vered to virtue and happineſs by the long «x E: 
nuance of unſpeakably greater ſufferings, and pi 
much ſeverer diſcipline in the life to come, 

Since, however, the longer we live in this lj 
the more fixed are our habits, and diſpoſitions i 
mind, ſo that there is an aſtoniſhing difference H 
tween the flexibility, as we may call it, of a cb 
and that of a grown man, our conſtitution af 
death may be ſuch, as that any change in the tai 
per of our minds will be brought about with nu 
more difficulty, ſo that a ſpace of time almoſti 
credible to us at preſent, may be neceſſary, nu 
der that the ſufferings of a future life may hunlif 
their proper effect, in reforming a perſon who dll 
a ſlave to vicious habits, 

The motives to virtue by no means loſe anjd 
their real force from the conſideration of the us 
eternity of future puniſhments, eſpecially upon ti 
ſuppoſition that they will be very intenſe, and ii 
ing, though not abſolutely without end. Fot ü 
the firſt place, what is loſt with reſpect to the no 
tive of terror and aſtoniſhment, is gained by ti 
of love, and the perſuaſion of the greater regih 
in the divine being, both to juſtice and mercy, i 
not retaining anger for ever, on account of the full 
offences of his imperfe& creatures. 


Second) 
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13 zecondly, if the mind of any man be ſo har- 
RE cd, as that he will not be influenced by the 

tion of a very long continuance of puniſh» 
a thouſand years for inſtance, he will not, 
aa, be influenced by the expectation of, any 
1 Fering at all, even that of eternal and infinite 
ering. For, in reality, if the fear of the for- 
Lo not affect him, and ſtop his career of vice, 
WE. bc owing to his not allowing himſelf time 
aink and reflect upon the ſubject. For no 
no really thinks and believes, can be guilty 
uch extreme folly, as to purchaſe a momentary 
WWtification at ſo diſproportioned a price; and if a 
Wn do nat think about the matter, but will follow 


difference, in the intenſity or duration of pu- 
rent, is wholly loſt upon him. 

Wn fat, we ſee that the bulk of profeſſing chris. 
, who, if they were aſked, would acknow- 
ee their belief of the eternity of hell torments, 
WE Þy no means effectually deterred from vice by 
r delief of it. Rather, the vaſtneſs of the 
_ creates a kind of ſecret incredulity, They 
ea notion that the thing may not, in reality, 
place; and, thinking of no medium, they 
\3 tly flatter themſelves with the hope of meeting 
4 ph no puniſhment at all, and conſequently in- 
8 che vain hope of going to heaven with a ſtate 
3 mind exceedingly unfit for it, rather than ſuffer 
I a puniſh- 


appetites and paſſions without any reflection, 
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a puniſhment ſo vaſtly diſproportioned to the 
gree of their guilt, Whereas, if they had hs 
taught to expect only a ju/? and adequate pu 
ment for all their offences here; and eſpecial |. 
ſuch as was neceſſary to their * and u 
pineſs, their minds might have acquieſced i 


and ſuch a belief might really have influenced oil 
conduct, | 

But laſtly, it is perhaps more agreeable w 
analogy of nature and (this guide only I an wit 
following) to expect, that, as the greater p 


maturity, but periſh long before they have atti 
ed to it, ſo the bulk of mankind, who neve 
tain to any high degrees of wiſdom or vin 
ſhould finally periſh alſo, and be intirely b 
out of the creation, as unworthy to continu i 
itz while the few who are wiſe and virtuous, li 
full ripe fruits, are reſerved for future uſe, A 
there is ſomething ſo dreadful in the idea of as 
Bilation, as will, perhaps, affect the mind of in 
perſons more than the fear of future tome 
with continuance of life, and conſequently i 
ſecret hope. | 

Theſe ſpeculations, it muſt be owned, are 
a great meaſure, random and vague, but the) 
the beſt, as it appears to me, that we can form! 


ourſelves by the light of nature. What revelabl 
teich 
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bes us concerning ſo difficult but important a 


h 4 ject, we ſhall ſee in its proper place, 
WS ch are the concluſions which nature teaches, 
ther which ſhe a/ents to, concerning the na- 
5 e, and per fections of God, the rule of human 
ty, 40d the future expectations of mankind, I 
ere wo, becauſe, if we examine the actual 
ee of this kind of knowledge, in any part of the 
92 rd, not enlightened by revelation, we ſhall find 
r ideas of God, of virtue, and of a future ſtate, 
_ have been very lame and imperfect, as will be 
sn more particularly when we conſider, in the 
c part of this courſe, the want and the evidence 
DIVINE REVELATION, 
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NTRODUCTION. 


the firſt ſection of this part of the work, I 
ue made great uſe of a treatiſe of Dr. Le- 
„. intitld, The advantage and neceſſity ef the 
7 Revelation, ſhewed from the flate of Religion 
e antient Heathen world; and as all the articles 
ve mentioned are much more largely diſcuſſed 
What excellent work, where the proper authori- 
ere alledged, I thought it unneceſſary to make 
particular reference to authors here, If any 
g in the account that I have given of antient 
Wnodern unbelievers be controverted, it is that 
and not mine, which muſt be examined for 
| tl [Purpoſe, 
4 pon the ſubject of propheſy, I have alſo ah 
| 4 uſe of Biſhop Newton's very valuable diſ- 
and I think it better to make this gene- 
ee than to refer to theſe 
page by page in the courſe of my work. 


My 
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My readers muſt not forget that I am wi 
for the uſe of young perſons, and therefore thy 
am glad to avail myſelf of any thing that |; 
meet with, which I think proper for ther! 
J do not recollect, however, that I have, in 
other part of this volume, made ſo much uf 
any particular writer, as to think it worth wl 
to make any acknowledgement for it; em 
perhaps, my borrowing from Dr. Duddil 
Lectures, ſome arguments againſt the pretendel 
racles of Apollonius Tyanæus. 

Let it be obſerved, alſo, that writing, 
do, for the inſtruction of youth, though I har 
knowingly concealed any objection, which, 1 
own opinion has the appearance of much y 
I have not thought proper to trouble them wil 
diſcuſſion of every ſubtile cavil, which has 
time been advanced againſt revelation in geil 
or. chriſtianity in particular; becauſe I coll 
ſome of them as the effect of ſuch manifel p 
verſeneſs, as would create difficulties in theda 
cauſe in the world. I have mentioned ſo mat 
guments in favour of revelation, and have rl 
to ſo many of the objections to it, that, cot 
ing the general plan of my work, I judged t 
altogether ſuperfluous to advance any thing & 
whether there be any weight, or no weight 


in what I have written, , 
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5 cite as the ſubject of this part of my work is, 
ar from being exhauſted ; but, like every other 
eq of very great importance, it is hardly poſſi- 
for any perſon to give much attention to it, 
out finding either ſome new arguments for it, 
tt leaſt, ſetting the old ones in ſome new and 
re ſtriking point of light. Some merit of this 
d will, perhaps, be allowed to me, eſpecially as 
as it reſpects a commodious general diſtribu- 
of my materials; which I flatter myſelf will be 
Wught to be eaſier, and more natural, than that of 
; ers who have written upon the ſame ſubject, ' 
to be calculated to exhibit the evidences of re- 
ation with peculiar ſtrength and clearneſs. 
WF ully ſatisfied as I myſelf am of the truth of 
Wiltianity, and of the ſufficiency of the proofs 
ch | have, in this treatiſe, advanced in favour of 
em by no means ſanguine in my expectations 
pp what I have done, any farther than that it 
de of uſe in the inſtruction of the young, 
WF 1210742, or the unſettled, which was my primary 
. No perſon who knows much of the world 
WP <xpcct that confirmed unbelievers will ſo much as 
iso it, much leſs that they will give it a de- 
and impartia] peruſal, They will preſume: 
l they have already thought enough upon the 
c, and will not chooſe to diſturb their minds 
b any farther diſcuſſion of a queſtion which 
e oy ago decided, or change that courſe 
G of 


ſince in the courſe of a few years, the effect of h 


unbelief. The firſt of theſe ſtates of mind I cu 
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of life into which they were led, and to will ; 4 
they have been accuſtomed in conſequence of it 3 

I mention this circumſtance with no other vi 
than to admoniſh young perſons of the very gy 
care they ought to take in forming their judgna 
upon a ſubject of ſo much importance as thi 


impreſſion to which their minds muſt neceſſul 
be ſubject, will be either a firm and joyful perly 
ſion of the truth of chriſtianity, a great indifferen 
to it, and neglect of it, or an obſtinate and go 


help conſidering as, in the higheſt degree, fam 
able to virtue and happineſs, and the laſt to bei 
as great a degree, unfriendly to both. I uk 
word gloomy in ſpeaking of the ſtate of an uit 
Jiever's mind, becauſe I conſider my own ml 
chearful proſpects as derived from that faith wit 
he diſclaims; and unleſs I be wholly miltai 
with reſpect to the object of true chriſtian fi 


nc 
every defender of it muſt neceſſarily have thepl n 
judices of the vicious and profligate againſt Me. 
and the good will of all the friends of virtue. i 

If the bible contain a true hiſtory, we cal! at 
longer entertain the leaſt doubt, or be under! ſe 
uncertainty, concerning the exiſtence, or the ny: 


government of God. We are ſure that a bei 
infinite power and wiſdom is the author of et 
thing that we behold, that he conſtantly in 
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t ttends to the intereſt of all his creatures, no- 

15 g that he has made being at any time neglected 
brerlooked by him; and, more eſpecially, that 

g influenced by a moſt intenſe affection for all 
rational offspring; that he is good and ready to 
ive, and to receive into favour all who ſincerely 

nt of the ſins they have committed, and en- 

your to conform to his will for the future. If 
iſtianity be true, we Can entertain no doubt 

h reſpect to a future life, but are abſolutely 

tain that, though we muſt all die, we ſhall all 
made alive again, that Chriſt will come, by the 
ointment of God his father, to judge the quick 
the dead, and to give to every man according 
his works. 

ow the firm belief of theſe important truths 
ncerning which there are great doubts and 
iculties on the light of nature, but none at all 
dn the ſuppoſition of the truth of chriſtianity) 
not fail to elevate the ſentiments, and ennoble 
nature of man, It will effectually ſupport us 
ger all the trials of life, and give us hope and 
in the hour of death. On the other hand, 
ate of doubt and uncertainty with reſpe& to 
le articles of faith muſt make every well diſ- 
& mind (which cannot but moſt earneſtly 
ll them to be true) anxious and unhappy 3 
a total diſbelief of them muſt tend to de- 
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baſe the ſoul, and prepare a man for giving E 
every kind of vice and exceſs to Which þ =» 
ſtrongly tempted. When his views and gu 
are narrow and confined, his purſuits vil 
too. To adopt a coarſe, but juſt obſeny 8. 
which has been made with reſpect to this i 1 
ject, if a man expects to die like a dog, , 
not but be ſuppoſed that he will alſo 1 
one. 

If, contrary to my expectations, an unheli 
ſhould have the curioſity to look into thei 
lowing treatiſe, I would premiſe to him, uf 
is to conſider it as containing nothing more 
my own particular view of the evidency 
chriſtianity; that if he perceives any thing i 
or unguarded in what I have advanced, it bel 
himſelf, as well as me, to conſider wheth WM 
cauſe in general will not admit of a better def 6 
that he muſt look into other defences of H 
anity for the ſupply of any deficiencies whid 
may find in this; and not think himſelf ju 
in his unbelief, till, after an examination 9 


own, an examination truly impartial, and ea 1 
becoming the importance of the ſubjeR, k ä 
dr 


ſatisfied, that not what has paſſed for chriſtianity, : 
what is really ſo, is altogether indefenſible, hal 
had its ſource in enthuſiaſm, or impoflut 


both. 
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endes the books I have already mentioned in 

introduction, or which I have occaſionally 

ted in the body of the work, I would recom- 

Id to thoſe perſons who would wiſh to have 

e ſatisfaction with reſpect to ſeveral branches 

the evidences of chriſtianity, the following 
tiſes, ſeveral of which are not large or expen- 
„among many others which may have great 
it of the ſame kind, though I happen not to be ſa 
| acquainted with them. Farmer on miracles, 8vo. 
ce's Diſſertations, 8vo. Weſt on the reſurrection of 
, vo. Lyttelton on the converſion of St. Paul, 
d. Letters of ſome Fews to Voltaire, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Criterion, 8\v0. Lardner's Fewiſh and heathen 
monies, 4 vols. 4to. and his Hiftory of the 
ters of the New Teſlament, 3 vols. 8vo. which 
y be had ſeparate from his larger work on 
> Credibility, Butler's analogy, $8vo. Leland's 
w of the deiſtical writers, 2 vols. 8v0, Fortin's 
es en the truth of the chriſtian religion, and 
WW marks on eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, 5 vols. 8vo. 
al, ſermons, 8yvo. Macknight on the truth of 
4 F eeſpel hiſtory, to. Daoddridge's three ſermons on 
I p evidences of chriſtianity, eſpecially the ſecond, 
no. Sharp's argument's for the truth of the 
ſtim religion, 2 vols. 8vo, Lowman on the Ri- 
ah and alſo on the Civil government of the He- 
i 2 vols. 8yo. and eſpecially Hartley's view 


G 3 9 
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of the evidences of chriſtianity, in the 2d yy 
his Obſervations on man, 

Several of the above-mentioned writers ws 
take to defend articles which, in my opinion, WM 
not belong to chriſtianity, as will be ſeen in! | : 
remainder of this work, as well as in my 
writings; and they conſequently make the de 
of chriſtianity more difficult than was ne cem 
but, notwithſtanding this, they all contain ol 
vations that are well worth the cloſeſt attention, WM 
order both to evince the truth of revelation, a y ; 
to confirm the faith of thoſe who already bel 1 
in it. 
It ought to be obſerved upon this ſubject, & 
Faith is not one abſolute and determinate dig 
but that it admits of degrees; proceeding fron 
ſimple aſſent to a propoſition, which ariſes fron 
bare preponderancy of the arguments in fayourdl 
and advancing by the moſt inſenſible gradati 
to that fulneſs of perſuaſion, which ariſes fron 
perception of the greateſt clearneſs and ſtrengtl 
the evidence for it. The paſſions and affect 
if they be at all moved by a bare alen, will 
extremely languid, though the thing itſelf bv 
the greateſt moment; whereas a full perſuakion 
the reality of an intereſting object excites the 
vigorous and fervent emotions. The differenh 
the impreſſion they make upon the mind 1s f 
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| compared to the effect of an object placed 
| 1 a very great, or a very ſmall diſtance. If any 
a 5 ing in the conduct of life depend upon belief, we 
1 i in the former caſe, be hardly influenced by it 
nn; 2 very ſmall motive being ſufficient to over- 
eser the effect of ſo ſuperficial a faith; at beſt 
e mall be irreſolute and inconſtant; whereas in 
. latter caſe, we ſhall be determined to vigorous 
| H d immediate action. 

It is, therefore, a matter of the greateſt con- 
WS cucnce, not only that unbelievers be made con- 
ss © the chriſtian faith, but that the faith of 
Jievers themſelves be ſtrengthened, and they be 
ereby converted from merely nominal into real 
nſtians, who live and act under an habitual and 
6 vely ſenſe of the great truths of chriſtianity ; and 
E Tho, in all their enjoyments and purſuits in this 
ona, never loſe ſight of their relation to another 
l nd a better, 

No faith is increaſed by the very ſame means by 
Which it is firſt generated, viz, by an attention 
d the proper evidences, and a frequent contem- 
lation of the object of it, Thoſe perſons, there- 
re, who call themſelves chriſtians, and who muft 
e ſuppoſed to wiſh to feel and act as becomes 
briſtians, ſhould ſtudy the evidences of their 
ligion; they ſhould meditate upon the life, 
courſes, and miracles of Chriſt ; and make 
G 4 | familiar 


| Faith of any profeſſing chriſtians, leading then 
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familiar to their minds every thing relatiy * 
the hiſtory and propagation of, chtiſtia WAR 
the world. They ſhould both frequently q E 4 
the ſcriptures, and alſo other books Which k : ” 


72 1 
* 


to prove their truth, and illuſtrate their oil 
tents. 

I ſhall think myſelf very happy, and thy 
gain a very valuable end, if this part of 
work, though it be of no uſe to the conveiſe 
unbelievers, ſhould be a means of confirming | | 


a better underſtanding of the reaſons of their fi 
and making them think more frequently, a 
more highly of their privileges and obligations 
Chriſtians. 

To this part of the work I ſhall ſubjoin | 
Eſay (publiſhed originally in the Theological | 
poſitory) on the analogy there is between the mi 
by which the perfection and happineſs of men am 
moted according to the diſpenſations of natural ax 
vealed religion. Theſe, I have there endeayoun 
to ſhew, are exceedingly ſimilar, the immedut 
object in both being a gradual extenſion of f 
views, and an enlargement of the comprebenia 
of the human mind. This, however, is 2 c 
ſideration on which I do not lay much fireb. | 
is acknowledged not to be ſufficient to prog 


conviction in the minds of unbelievers, but 4 
ho 
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WS... that it exhibits ſuch a preſumptive argument 

our ſof the ſcheme of revelation, as is cal- 
ated to give ſome additional ſatisfaction to 
ſe who are already the lovers and friends of 
ealed religion; though to perſons who have 
t a philoſophical turn of mind, it may ſeem 
be too abſtruſe, and to have too much refinement 
It, 
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God, and alſo concerning the duty and final 


PART II. 
EVIDENCTY 


REVEALED RELIGI0} 


| E have ſeen how far unaſſiſted reaſon} 
been able to carry us in our inquiries 
cerning the being, perfections, and proyidend 


pectations of mankind ; or rather how far u 
liſted reaſon might have been able to carry u 
theſe inquiries. For though it be true thit 
the deductions we have made are derived fron! 
conſideration of nothing but what we fe «} 
yet theſe concluſions were never, in fact, in 
from thoſe premiſes, by any of the human rd 
and it is in vain that we look for ſo compli 
ſyſtem of morals among the moſt intellige 
mankind. Indeed, the very imperfect flateot8 
important kind of knowledge in the heathen 
and the growing corruption of morals, wh" 
the conſequence of it, furniſh a ſtrong prod 
the expediency, if not of the abſolute neceff 
divine revelation. 

CHA 
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CHAPTER I. 


Or THE STATE OF THE HEATHEN WORLD. 


T will be acknowledged that, of all the heathen 
nations, the greateſt progreſs in uſeful know- 
dee is to be looked for among the Greeks, who 
eatly improved upon the ſtock of knowledge 
hich they borrowed from Egypt and the Eaſt. 
is, therefore, doing the greateſt juſtice to this 
zbject, to conſider the ſtate of knowledge and vir- 
e among theſe nations. 
The Greek philoſophers had not failed to give par- 
cular attention to the ſubject of morals and theolo- 
bone of the moſt conſpicuous of their ſects hav- 
| g had no other object; and yet, though they had 
ouriſhed, unmoleſted, for the ſpace of near ſix hun- 
red years before the time of Chriſt, and had fre- 
vently divided and ſubdivided themſelves (the lea- 
ers of every new ſect pretending to improve upon all 
ho 85 gone before them) none of them attained 
dany hing like a full conviction concerning the 
nity, the attributes, and. moral government of 
od, They had very imperfe& ideas of the juſt 
tent of moral virtue; and the knowledge they 
ad 0! a future ſtate added little or no ſtrength to 
$ obligations. The practice alſo of the Gentile 
01d was ſuch as might be expected from the ge- 
G 6 neral, 
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neral corruption of their moral and religiouy | 
eiples. 

All theſe particulars are ſufficiently know Wl 
the learned, and may be known to any perſon oi 
will take a little pains to acquaint himſelf oil 
the ſtate of knowledge and virtue in the Gail 
world; but as theſe things are not ſufficialli * 
known to the generality of chriſtians, and the 
perficial thinkers among us have been greatly ui 
Jed with reſpe& to this ſubje&, I ſhall fe 
few particular facts, which may give thoſe yl 
are attentive and unprejudiced a pretty juſt i 
of what the moſt enlightened of our ft 
actually were before the promulgation of chi 
anity. 


SECTION I. 


Of the origin and corruption of natural relign 
general, 


1 who begin to think upon theſe iu 
jects when they are arrived to years of n 
rity, and who find in themſelves a full peru 
concerning th2 great truths of natural reg 
concerning the being of God, the unity of 
nature, and his moral character and govern 
as alſo concerning the rule of human wy 


Dd 
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1 loctrine of a future ſtate, do not ſufficiently 
1 der how they came by that knowledge; and 
| king the whole ſyſtem to be very rational and 
1 ral, they are apt to conclude that it muſt 
ore have been very obvious, and that all the 
jculars of it could not but have been known to 
ankind. 
Nut, in fact, there is no man living whoſe 
wledge of theſe ſubjects was not derived from 
ruction, and the information of others; and 
refore there is no man living who, from his 
n ſenſe of things and experience, can be deemed 
ompetent judge of what the powers of his own 
ure are able to do in this caſe. For the ſolu- 
of this important queſtion, we muſt have re- 
Wurſe to hiſtory only, and ſee what mankind have 
V attained to in a variety of circumſtances. 
EN ow it appears, by the moſt careful inveſtiga- 
Wn, that all the uſeful and practical knowledge 
in eeligion, of which we find any traces among 
Factern nations and the Greeks, was, by their 
n confeſſion, derived to them from their anceſ- 


ge , in more carly ages. Among the Greeks it 
more particularly acknowledged, that their 
(uſd 1 aon and religion came from the Barbarians, 
F Neſpecially thoſe who were from the Eaſt, many 


of bf | whom arrived in Greece by the way of Thrace. 
nn is well known to have been a long time before 
n pretended to reaſon at all upon ſubjeRs of mo- 


rals 
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and alſo that of the earlieſt Greek philofol 
ditions of the antienis. 


earlieſt ages of the heathen world that we ar 


ages, we find religion growing more and moreq 


- 
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rals or religion. The celebrated wiſdom of th 


conſiſted in nothing elſe than in delivering they 
It is another remarkable ſat, that it is ini 


look for the pureſt notions of religion x 


them; and that, as we deſcend into the la 


rupt, even among the moſt intelligent of te | 
thens, who arrived at great refinements of H 
and made conſiderable improvements in ſci 
This was the caſe univerſally till the promulga 
of chriſtianity in the world. 

Hiſtory informs us that the worſhip of one G 
without images, was in all nations prior tok 
lytheiſm. Varro ſays, expreſsly, that the . 
mans worſhipped God without images for 
hundred and ſeventy years. This was alſo 
caſe with all the nations of the Eaſt, with 
Greeks, and even throughout this Weſtem pl 
of the world. We alſo find that the belief of i 
ture rewards and puniſhments was never quelith 
ed among the Greeks, till they began to reli 
upon the ſubject ; when, rejecting the old tri 
tions, and not finding ſatisfactory evidence of lf 
other kind, they came at length to diſbelieve tha 
This ſcepticiſm and infidelity, was introducei 


the philoſophers, and was from them difuld 
throof 
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ough all ranks of men, both in Greece and 
eme. 
Theſe remarkable facts certainly favour the ſup- 
tion, that the moſt important doctrines of na- 
ral religion were communicated by divine reve- 
jon to the firſt parents of mankind, 
We even find the moſt acute of modern unbe- 
vers acknowledging the improbability that the 
Wine of the divine unity, and others above- 
entioned, ſhould naturally have been the firſt 
WS licion of mankind. Bolingbroke ſays that Po- 
= thciſm and Idolatry have ſo cloſe a connection 
WS ith the ideas and affections of rude and ignorant 
1 jen, that one of them could not fail to be their 
l religious principle, and the other their firſt 
4 ligious practice; and Mr. Hume, after diſcuſſing 
ee matter very minutely, acknowledges, that the 
anne of one God is not naturally the religion of 
Wnkind, 
The view of this writer is to make it probable 
hat the rudiments of religious knowledge were 
acquired by mankind in the ſame manner as the 
no udiments of other kinds of knowledge, and that 
miar advances were made in both; but the teſti- 
trad "ny of hiſtory is uniformly and clearly againſt 


in. Indeed it cannot, ſurely, be ſuppoſed, that, 
according to his principles, the divine being 
g | ould leave mankind under a neceſſity of forming 
| 


either 


* 
{A 
13 
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1 


(without which they muſt ſoon have periſhed)u 


gave them to underſtand the more important s 


Ws , Noise of Nea 


either no religion at all, or a falſe and dani þ 
one. 3 

Is it not, therefore, more agreeable to our 
of the wiſdom and goodneſs of God, to ſyndii 
that, at the ſame time that he inſtructed the (of 
parents of mankind how to provide for their { 
ſiſtence in the world, and imparted to them u 
knowledge which was neceſſary for the puny 


when he taught them the rudiments of ſpl 
(without which, notwithſtanding their ſuper 
capacities, they would have been little ſuperiary 
brute animals, perhaps, for ſeveral centuries) 


ticulars concerning their relation to himſelf, t 
their creator, preſerver, and final judge; and thi 
he inſtructed them in thoſe acts of religious wi 
ſhip which correſpond to theſe relations; and al 
that he injoined them the obſervance of the mi 
important rules of ſocial duty, and the proper gþ 
vernment of themſelves in other reſpects? Alltk 
knowledge we have of hiſtory agrees with ti 
ſuppoſition, and the thing is far from being imp 
bable, or abſurd in itſelf. 

When this primitive religion of mankind * 
came corrupted, there ſeems to have been no pi 
bability that it would ever have been reſtored tol 
original purity by natural means. Rather, 1 


continued operation of the ſame cauſes * 
expedte 
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aa to render it more and more depraved. The 
g = y probable refource was the knowledge of the 
=; and the learned. But the knowledge of 
rc philoſophers was confined to their pro- 

I F diſciples, few of them taking any pains to 

WT ten the minds of the bulk of the people. In- 
=. they generally held the common people in 
t contempt, conſidering them as incapable of 
. e benefited by their inſtructions. And, on 
cer band, the bulk of the people either de- 
ea the philoſophers, or thought themſelves un- 
Cerned in any thing that paſſed within their 
Wool. All that they minded were the religious 
J s of their country, as directed by their prieſts ; 
J | the philoſophers themſelves were ſo far from 
b mpting any reformation of the prevailing "ido= 
Wy (though it often countenanced the moſt abo- 


WIl⸗ 

| nable vices) that they both conformed to it 
* mſelves, and enforced conformity to it in others, 
_ nas a duty of moral obligation, 


Wt Icngth, however, more and more of the 
mon people began to liſten to the philoſophers, 
| then all the remains of the old and uſeful tra- 
ons, of the world being made by God, and 
t men would be called to an account for their 
but in this world, when they ſhould live in 
ther, were given up. For the great object of 
Greek philoſophers was to exclude the inter- 
tion of the deity both in the formation of the 


world 
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been formed either by the fortuitous Concourk 


happy influence of them, the philoſophers n 
have been acquainted. In various other rej 
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world and every thing elſe, ſuppoſing it to 


atoms, or in ſome other neceſſary and mecha 
way; and the boaſted end of many of theirf Bet 
was to deliver the minds of men from the fl 
the Gods, and the terrors of a world to come, 

It muſt be obſerved that there is a firiking 
rence between the moral writings of thoſe pl 
ſophers who wrote before, and thoſe who! 
after the promulgation of chriſtianity, Thelg 
lean much more to what has been ſhewn to! 
been the primitive religion of mankind, and 
inculcate purer morals. This, though the 
not acknowledge it, was, no doubt, the elfed 
chriſtianity, with the maxims of which, an 


alſo, the moral ſtate of the heathen world 
much improved by chriſtianity. Euſebius 
merates many abſurd and vicious cuſtoms, wi 
having prevailed before the promulgation lf 
grew -+nto diſuſe afterwards, The philolopl 
however, notwithſtanding the improvemell 
their moral ſyſtem, were the greateſt oppolen 
chriſtianity, and the ſtrongeſt bulwark of _ 
and when the glaring abſurdities of the p 
worſhip were expoſed by chriſtian writers, th! 


vented plauſible apologies for it. er 
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hat I may impreſs the minds of thoſe who are 
much read in antient hiſtory with a juſt ſenſe 
the value of revelation, I ſhall point out the ſe- 
al ſteps by which the primitive religion of man- 
4 became corrupted, and give ſome idea of the 
ſequence of that corruption with reſpect to the 
rals of the people; and that ſuch perſons may 
WT more fully ſatisfied how much we are, in fact, 
ebted to revelation, even where natural reaſon 
bad the freeſt ſcope, I ſhall, at the ſame time, 
w how very nearly the ſentiments of the moſt 
ebrated modern unbelievers, who had an oppor. 
ity of knowing, and ſelecting whatever they 

proved from revelation, tally with thoſe of the 
athen philoſophers, who never heard of it, with 
pect to the important doctrines of the unity, the 
ral character and government of God, the rule 
human duty, and the expeCtation of a ſtate of 
ribution after death, 
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SECTION II. 
Of the corruption of theology in particular, 


JE primary and great cauſe of idolatry was 
low and unworthy notions of God, from 
ence men were led to conſider all that we aſcribe 
God, a5 too much for one being, what no one 
being 
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being could have made, or could properly at 
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to afterwards, They alſo thought it beneath. 
ſupreme being to concern himſelf with the, 
vernment of the inferior parts of the cn 
They, therefore, imagined that he had du 
act under him; and the firſt objects to which 
aſcribed this delegated power, were the ſun, mi 
and ſtars, which, on account of their ſplenk 
and beneficial influence, they ſuppoſed ts 
either animated themſelves, or directed by iatt 
gent beings. That the worſhip of the ftan, 
other heavenly bodies, was the earlieſt ſpeci 
idolatry, is agreeable to all antient hiſtory, 
The temptation to this kind of idolatry appt 
from the book of Job, to have been very fin 
in the earlier ages of the world; and it is evi 
from ſeveral circumſtances, that it had a veryl 
hold on the minds of men. It was for affm 
the ſtars to be inanimate bodies, which was al 
dered as denying their divinity, and for advan 
that the ſun is a body of fire, and that them 
is a habitable world, that Anaxagoras was acl 
at Athens for impiety. Even Socrates thoi 
him guilty of great preſumption and arrogul 
and Plato ſpeaks of his opinion as leading to à 
iſm, and, a denial of divine providence. 
worſhip of the ſtars is what he himſelf chief 
commended to the people, 
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ert to the worſhip of the ſun, moon, and 
L , ſucceeded that of dead men, T his aroſe from | 
ons which were originally intended to expreſs | 
ore than a juſt regard for their merit and ſer- 
s: but from this they proceeded, gradually, to 
of worſhip properly religious, erecting altars to 
n, and praying to them in any place and at 
time, This introduced the worſhip of images 
uman forms, whereas they had before contented 
ſelves with ereCting pillars, or even conſecrat- 
rude ſtones and altars to their deities, 'The 
co olophers were far from diſcouraging this prae- 
W of worſhipping dead heroes. Cicero in par- 
lar much approves of the cuſtom of paying 
ne honours to famous men, and regarding them 
vic 30ds, 
During this progreſs of idolatry, the worſhip of 
m tru: God was gradually ſuperſeded, and the 

| s of it became intermixed with thoſe of the in- 
nor deitics. What contributed to confound 
e e things the more was, that to moſt of the 


acct venly bodies, and alſo to deified men, were 
ied the names and attributes of the one true 
roo”, till the rites peculiar to each of them could 
no longer diſtinguiſhed; and at length the 

e. TP bp of inferior beings engroſſed all the regards 


ied T2060, the worſhip of the true God being in- 
y excluded. 

lids the worſhip of the celeſtial Gods, and 

of 
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of dead men, we alſo find Gods of an interned 5 
nature, ſuch as are now uſually called gent. ( 8 
theſe there were ſuppoſed to be various claſſes, fi F 
the worſhip that was paid to them made a conſch 
able article in the heathen ſyſtem, 

As if theſe three ſources could not ſupply ding 
ties enow, we find that even different nam 
the ſame God, and acknowledged to be the ſux 
were made to paſs for different deities, and hadthi 
peculiar religious rites and worſhip, Similar tot 
are the virgin Marys' of different places in Pol 
countries. It was another ſource of the multyl 
city of heathen Gods, that the /ymbols and ima 
their principal Gods were converted into det 
and made the objects of religious * worſhip, f 
Fire among the Chaldeans, and the Bull, and ol 
animals, among the Egyptians, 

There can be no doubt but that the ing 
erected to their Gods were generally ſuppoſed! 
have divine powers in them. The philoloi 
Stilpo, of Megara, was baniſhed by the Areopa 
at Athens for aſſerting that the ſtatue of Minen 
made by Phidias, was not a God; and all that 
ventured ,to alledge in his defence, was that 
celebrated piece of ſtatuary was not a God, vl 
Goddeſs. = 

Farther, all the parts of the univerſe Val 
conſidered as ſo many parts of the divinity 


ſome, or expreſſions of his power by others, * 
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e objects of religious worſhip, Even the qua- 
and ions of mankind, and alſo the ac- 
* ;; to which they are expoſed were worſhipped, 
| . ſeparate intelligence had preſided over each 
en; and ſome of theſe were not only natural 
bot even things of a morally vicious nature. 
us there was at Rome an altar to the Fever, 
ber to Evil Fortune, and others to Luft and 
7 pſure, At Athens there was a religious ſervice 
opriated to Impudence, and it was done by the 
lice of Epimenides, who paſled for a great diviner 
= . prophet. 
Tc find, in fact, that deities of a bad character 
Wrofſed more of the attention of the heathen 
Wd, in general, than thoſe of which they enter- 
ei good opinion, theſe being thought to be 
themſelves diſpoſed to do them kind offices. 
n Plutarch cites with approbation the opinion 
WE cnocrates, who, ſpeaking of unlucky days and 
Wivals, which were celebrated by ſcourging, 
Witings, lamentations, faſtings, ill-boding words, 
obſceneexpreſſions, ſaid that theſe things could 
be pleaſing to the good Demons, but that there 
in the air about us certain great and powerful 
ures, of croſs and moroſe tempers, Which take 
ure in theſe things, and having obtained them, 
. bei 0 farcher miſchief, 
nity be Egyptians paid divine honours not only to 
* uleful animals, as the Ibis and Ichneumon, but 
ol [Ig alſo 
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alſo to the Crocodile, and other noxious any 
Worſhipping ſome of theſe Gods from love, Ml 
others from fear, we are not ſurprized to . 
the ſame Gods which they worſhipped in M 
their religious feſtivals, were the conſtant o * 
of their curſes and execrations in others, 7 

Such were the Gods whom we find to har 
the objects of religious worſhip among the md 
lebrated heathen nations; and from the idea 
has been given of their characters, we may 
imagine what kind of attention they were ſup 
to give to human affairs; but the do&tined 
providence, without which the belief of a G0 
have no influence, was, on other account 
ccedingly imperfe&t and confuſed among the 
thens. It was, more eſpecially, not a little 
barraſſed with their notions of the influence a 
and fortune on human affairs. They even ing 
that there was a fate which was uncontroulabl 
the greateſt of their Gods; and Fortune they! 
ſidered as a deity altogether blind and caprid 
ſo that no kind ot conduct could recommend 
to her favourable notice more than another, 
ſides, the providence of the greateſt of thei 
was hardly ſuppoſed to extend any farther til 
the outward conveniences of life. They the 
praycd to them for life, health, riches, ot 
but ſeldom or never for wiſdom, or al ® 
endowment. 
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is, it will be faid, was the religion of the 
but the ſame was the religion which the 
= der conformed to, and enjoined, They 
daa great ſtreſs upon the ſtrict obſervance of 
a nd: it a matter of moral obligation. In- 
3 | their own real ſentiments were not much 
favourable to virtue. The learned Varro 
| to value himſelf, as having deſerved well of 
Wi: fellow citizens, becauſe he had not only 
X an account of the Gods which the Romans 
t to worſhip, but of the powers and offices be- 
ing to each of them, that the people might not 
a loſs whom to addreſs on any particular oc- 
Wn. Socrates, the Stoics, and the beſt of the 
\ ſophers generally ſpeak of the Gods, in the 
number, and ſeldom or never diſtinguiſh any 
being as ſupreme with reſpeQ to the reſt. 
„ indeed, in one paſſage of his works, ſpeaks of 
upreme God, but as a thing that was not fit to 
Immunicated to the vulgar, and in general he 
pic peaks of the Gods in the plural number. Plu- 
nd who lived in the times of chriſtianity, ac- 
er, ledges, indeed, one ſupreme being; but he alſo. 
eu of a co-cternal evil principle. 

thal 1 generality of the philoſophers held the 
wa animated ſyſtem of the world, or at leaſt 
el of it, (of which every ſeparate intelligence 
or) to be God. Balbus, among a number 
Cellent things in proof of the being of a God, 
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(in that celebrated treatiſe. of Cicero concen 
the nature of the Gods) maintains that the wail 
an animal, and has intelligence, that it is rea 
able, wile, and happy, and therefore a God, 1 
great argument of the Stoics for the unity of ( 
is that there is but one world. In later tin 
ſome of the philoſophers endeavoured to turns 
popular religion into allegory, pretending h 
Jupiter, for inſtance, meant the air, and Jo 
earth, &c. 

Many of the philoſophers denied that there 
providence of the Gods at all. Pliny, the g 
naturaliſt, repreſents it as ridiculous to img 
that the God who is ſupreme gives any attenti 
the affairs of men; and many were of opinion 
the Gods attend to the greater events of the mi 
only. Indeed, it was the object of many d 
ſets of philoſophy, and particularly of the Il 
reans, who were very numerous about the tin 
Chriſt, and eſpecially in the higher ranks of lis 
exclude the interpoſition of God both in mal 
and governing the world. 

Of what advantage can ſuch a religion s 
the outlines of which I have been deſcribing 
ſuppoſed to have been to the intereſt of virtubl 
good morals. Indeed, religion and morals wel 
conſidered by the heathens as having any N 
connection at all. It was never ſuppoſed un 
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t of the buſineſs of a prieſt to teach the peo- 
virtue, their office being confined to the due 
formance of religious rites and ceremonies. 
ben the Gods were ſuppoſed to be offended, and 
4 : blic calamities were conſidered as tokens of the 
Mb diſpleaſure, they never had recourſe to re- 
tance and reformation as a means of averting 
ir anger; but always to ſome more exact 
more expenſive ceremony. The uſual me- 
d of making an atonement at Rome, was a 
mn proceſſion, and driving a nail into the 
ple of Jupiter. Lord Herbert acknowledpes, 
t all the religion of the Gentiles was ſunk into 
e ſuperſtition. 

Every thing that the common people had any op- 
tunity of hearing or ſeeing belonging to re- 
on, among the Greeks or Romans, inſtead of 
piring good ſentiments, and leading to regu- 
ty of conduct, generally tended to inflame their 
hons, and furniſhed excuſes for the undue gratis 
tion of them, Public games and plays, in 
ich the flagitious actions of the Gods were re- 
ſented, were conſidered as acts of religion, en- 
raged by their deities, and celebrated in honour 
hem; and ſeveral circumſtances lead us think 
t they had a very immoral tendency, In Te- 
be we find a young man encouraging himſelf in 
p< of lewdneſs by the example of Jupiter, and 
Cretans 7 pologized for their addictedneſs to the 
H 2 love 
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love of boys by the example of the ſame G00 
Ganymede. Fa" prob 

Indeed, it was hardly poſſible to attend upon, 
eſpecially to aſſiſt in the feſtivals of ſome of they 
then Gods, without committing actual wickeln 
and contracting the very worſt of habits. Bard 
was worſhipped with the moſt indecent rey 
and drunkenneſs, and the greateſt philoſophy 
never remonſtrated againſt ſuch practices. I 
a ſaying of Plato, that to drink to excels v 
allowable, except upon the feſtival of that Gol 
is the giver of wine. The licentiouſneſs of ix 
religious rites as theſe was ſo notorious, tu 
was not thought ſafe for married women to g 
the feaſt of Bacchus, Ceres, or Cybele, Head 
ſaying of Ariſtippus, concerning a remark 
chaſte woman, that ſhe could not be com 
even at the Bacchanals. 

In the Ludi Florales at Rome, the chief partdll 
ſolemnity was managed by a ſet of ſhameleſs pu 
tutes, who ran up and down naked, dancing iti 
Ccivious poſtures, and this cuſtom was not diſcoulf 
nanced but encouraged by the graveſt magiſm 
Strabo relates, that there was at Corinth a tempt 
Venus, ſo rich, that it maintained above a thou 
proſtitutes, dedicated to the ſervice of the Gu 
Herodotus, and the moſt credible hiſtorians 
us, that by a law of the Babylonians, ev 
man, a native of the country, was obliged "i 


"ff 
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dc embraces of the firſt ſtranger that offered 
ir ia che prechnkts of ſome of their tem- 
„before ſhe could be married. There were 
a ſimilar to this in many other parts of the 
Even ſodomy and beſtiality were openly 
ſed in ſome of their temples, and the figures 
he parts of generation, carved in wood, were 
ried about in many of their proceſſions, and had 
Wine honours paid to them. 
Ire miſchiefs of this religion were not con- 
Wi to the encouragement of the ſofter vices, 
ven authoriſed the moſt horrible cruelties, ſo that 
religious rites of the heathens were ſhocking to 
nanity. In ſome of the feſtivals of Bacchus, the 
ſts uſed to tear and devour the entrails of goats, 
and reeking, in imitation of their God. The 
ſts of Cybele caſtrated themſelves, and in their 
eſſion made the moſt hideous - noiſes and 
ling, cutting themſelves till the blood guſhed 
as they went along. The prieſts of Baal, alſo, 
e wont to cut and ſlaſh themſelves in the ſame 
ner. At Sparta boys were often whipped in 
our of Diana till they died, in which caſe they 
e honoured with a public and ſplendid funeral; 
in ſome towns of Arcadia, women were whip- 
with the ſame ſeverity. 
uman ſacrifices prevailed all over the heathen . 
id, and in no country were they more common 
among our anceſtors the ancient Britons, 
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death in this moſt cruel manner, all the una 


religion of the Britons was no better, but wi 
and more barbarous than that of the Greeks; 
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On ſome occaſions the Britons were uſed to, 
ſtruct large images of wicker work, which 
filled with living men, and eſpecially pri 
taken in war; and, ſetting fire to it, they yy 


wretches it contained. In other reſpects, ala 


Romans. The whole country was held in af 
of the moſt laviſh ſubjection to their priefgt 
Druids, who had a power of excluding pai 
from the privilege of attending their ſacred 
after which excommunication, the perſon whe! 
ancurred it was cut off from all human intercay 
and every advantage of civil ſociety, Thea 
ciſe of this horrid religion was, by Augulf 
prohibited in Gaul, under pain of death. 
Britons were not at that time ſubje& to! 


* 


in 

Romans. # 
Both the Peruvians and the Mexicans uſ m. 
man victims, and the latter are ſaid to h 1 


crificed, at one particular time only, five tho 
priſoners of war. 
Human ſacrifices were even uſed in the Ki 
empire, as Porphyry, a heathen writer, inform 
till the time of the Emperor Adrian, who d 
them in moſt places to be aboliſhed, but thi 
after the promulgation of chriſtianity. The 
writer ſays, that in his own times, and in thech 


. 
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e itſelf, it was the cuſtom to ſacrifice a man at 
featt of Jupiter Latiaris; and Lactantius, 2 
iſtian writer ſays, that the ſame thing was done 


ei time. 
Fs 108 human ſacrifices were thought to be of all 
PH rs, the moſt acceptable offerings to their Gods, 
g the ſtrongeſt proof they could give of their 
atedneſs to them; and ſo far were public cala- 
ies from leading them to renoutice this horrid 
om, that they were always a means of confirm- 
them in it. It had grown into a cuſtom at 
chage to ſacrifice. not freemen, as they had done 
rinally, but only Faves, or prifoners taken in 
, at the feaſt of Saturn; but after a war in 
ch they were great ſufferers, they concluded 
their loſſes were owing to the diſpleaſure of 
= Gods, on account of their ignoble offerings, 
: immediately they ſacrificed three hundred youthy 
| e beſt families in Carthage. 
Wong other deteſtable methods of divination, 
vas the murder of infants, and others, who 
e ſacrificed on purpoſe, that by raking into 
r entrails, they might gain an inſight into futu- 
as appears from the teſtimony of Herodotus, 
tro, Lucan, Juvenal, Tacitus, Philoſtratus, 
plyry and many other learned Pagans, as well 
om the intimations of the ſacred writers. 
IV hen the blood of young children was made ufe 
t was not deemed ſufficient in ſome cafes merely 
a: to 
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0 ö to put them to death, ſor it was imagined 9 0 
| | neceſſary for their purpoſe that their death fu "i 
14 be lingering and painful. „ 
|. | The Cimbri ripped open the bowels of bu . 
309 i victims, and from them formed a judgment oi 
if þ cering future events, and the Celtæ divine 
11 the agonies and convulſions of men offer; 4 | 
| { ſacrifice, and from the effuſion of their blood, 3 | 
#f All heathen nations, when they wanted u 
11 into futurity, or to engage the aſſiſtance of thi 4 
| 0 Gods in any enterprize, at the beſt, had reca . 
1 to the moſt abſurd methods of learning their i 
Wh as by obſerving the appearance of the enim 
| , beaſts offered in ſacrifice, the flight of birds, al | 
1 ravings of men and women, who had the u 
ha throwing themſelves into convulſions, and yt | 
1 tending to be inſpired. The ſolemn auſpices 08: 
1 Romans conſiſted in obſerving the manner in . 
1 chickens pecked their food, and to this every l | 
} j man general was obliged to give the cloſeſt ate p 
1 tion every morning. A thouſand things of f 
W nature might be enumerated, every heathen . 
9 abounding with them; and there are many remal 
* of them in all countries of the world, the nt C 
; to of chriſtendom, and this country, by 10 N le 
Ut © excepted. All theſe methods of conſulting " 
bt: Gods could riſe from nothing but the lowel, Se, 
iy the moſt abſurd notions of the divine pow © 
bt providence. 
1 
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| It will be ſaid that philoſophy muſt certainly 

deen ſome check upon theſe enormities; but, 

ange as it may ſeem, this does not appear to have 

WE. thc caſe, Human ſacrifices, indeed, became 

2» frequent, and were, in a manner, aboliſhed 

u in Greece and Rome; but this does not ſeem 

have been owing to the philoſophy, but to the 

ater humanity of later times. The philoſophers 

re ſo far from attempting the reformation of any 

joious rite, however abominable, that they are 

own to have encouraged the moſt abſurd of 
their ſuperſtitions, and to have connived at leaſt, 
the moſt ſcandalous of them. Socrates, and their 
| moraliſts, ſtrongly recommend even the divi- 
tions, and oracles of their times; and when 
iſtotle expreſſes his diſapprobation of obſcene 
ures, he excepts thoſe of the Gods, which 
igion had ſanctified. 

If we conſider the real ſentiments of the philo- 
phers, abſtracted from any relation to the people, 
connection with civil government, they will be 
und by no means to furniſh a ſufficient foundation 
ra ſpirit of juſt and uſeful devotion, conſiſting of 
ſentiments of reverence and love to God, con- 
ence in his providence, and a regard to virtue 
om his authority, Thoſe who are thought to 
we had the moſt ſublime notions concerning 
Ie deity, after the times of chriſtianity, ſeem to 
are been againſt all external worſhip of the ſu- 
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preme God. Cicero, in all his treatiſe COncergiy 
human duty, never draws any argument to enfqy 

the practice of it from the authority, or comm. 

God. Maximus Tyrius has a whole diam 
to prove that we ought not to pray at all, and ꝶ 
neca repreſents it as altogether needleſs to appyt 
God by prayer. Make thyſelf happy, ſays he. I 
the language of the Stoics was not uniform, or q 
ſiſtent, on this, or on ſeveral other ſubjects. Ny 
withſtanding they ſpeak much of God, or the Gab 
they never mention repentance, and confeſlioad 
iin, as any part of our duty. 

If the heathen philoſophers had been imptelt 
with a proper reverence for God, they could nat 
have indulged themſelves in the indecent pradticed 
common ſwearing, which they ſeem to have dat 
without the leaſt reſtraint. The dialogues of is 
to, in which Socrates is always a ſpeaker, are fil 
of oaths; and ſo are the works of Marcus Ak 
toninus. 

It will be ſaid that ſuch a religion, and {id 
philoſophy, were the produce of an early 
and that it may be preſumed that, in time, md 
would have formed juſter notions of the Alt 
butes and moral government of God, have att 
to a practical and ſteady dependence upon bia, u 
have expreſſed their devotional ſentiments by fue 
per acts of homage. But we ſhall be obliged 
giye up this flattering idea, when we conſider . 


— — 
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5 been advanced upon theſe ſubjects by philoſo- 
ers of a more enlightened age, who have aban- 
med revelation, and have pretended, at ou, to 
"= 2uiJ<d by nature only. | | 
ur. Hobbes ſays, that whatever is W e 
othing at all, and he makes religion a buſineſs 
de ſtate only. Mr. Hume ſubverts the very 
adation of all our reaſoning from effects to 
5 Wuſcs, ſo that from what we ſee round us, we can- 
: with certainty infer an intelligent author. Mr. 
WS ount, the author of a celebrated treatiſe called 
3 be cracles of reaſon, repreſents the opinion of the 
ein of good and evil from two different eternal 
inciples, the one good and the other evil, as not 
reaſonable; and he makes objections to the duty 
prayer, Mr. Chubb expreſsly denies the doc- 
ie of a particular providence, and not only 
eas of the impropriety of praying to God, but 
4 en ſuggeſts a ſuſpicion that it may be diſpleaſing 
be divine being. 
Bolingbroke, who has been much extolled as a 
riter and philoſopher, blames even the Pagan 
Wicilts for flattering human nature, when they 
ught that a good man imitates God. He will 
mit of no proof that God is a lover of mankind, 
nd made man to be happy. He altogether re- 


Will 

1 as the ſcripture doctrine of a particular pro- 
e 

10 idenee, and the notion that God is attentive to 
i be prayers and wants of men, He acknowledges 
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that God is a being of almighty power, and ix 
finite wiſdom; but he ſays, that we muſt not pp 
tend to aſcribe to him any moral attribute, 
holineſs, juſtice, or goodneſs. He ſays that! 
neither has theſe qualities, nor any thing equiy 
lent to them. 


SECTION tk 
Of the moral ſentiments of the Heathens, 


|” inde taken a view of the ſtate of theo 
in the Gentile world, I ſhall proceed to e 
ſider ſome of their general maxims relating to 
rals, and eſpecially ſuch as were patronized h 
philoſophers; and we cannot but be ſenſible th 
they were by no means favourable to virtue, tad 
in its juſt extent. At the cloſe of this I ſhall ab 
ſhew how modern unbelievers have relapſed int 
the ſame looſe kind of morality. | 
Many of the philoſophers maintained that tit 
is nothing juſt or unjuſt by nature, but only If 
poſitive law and cuſtom. This was the opinion 
Theodorus, Archelaus, and Ariſtippus, of 
Alexandrian ſchool, which prevailed the mobi 
little before the time of Chriſt, All the eng 
philoſophers allowed too much to the obligation 


politive law. Even Soc ates himſelf repreſens| 
j 
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eſſential to the character of a good man to 
y, without reſerve, the laws of his country. 
the other hand, Epicurus taught that a man 
o do every thing for his own ſake, his own hap- 
eſs being the great rule of life. 

WT he moſt diſtinguiſhed ſyſtems of RATE among 
e Greeks was that of the Stoics, and it is gene- 
1 ly eſteemed to have been peculiarly favourable to 
WW te. It carries, indeed, an air of greatneſs and 
| Wblimity in it; but when examined will be found 
be no friend to the humane and pleaſing virtues. 
was the great maxim of the Stoics that the ſoul 
man, being of the ſame nature with God, is 
If ſufficient for virtue and happineſs, inſomuch 
at it is not in the power of the Gods themſelves 
make a good man unhappy. Nay, ſo arrogant» 
did ſome of them talk, that they repreſented 
en as ſuperior to the Gods, ſaying that theſe are 
Wile by the neceſſity of their nature, but men by 
1 hoice. Such notions as theſe could not but lay a 
ondation for a very dangerous and inſufferable 
ride. 

o ſupport this ſtrange hypotheſis, with re- 
j pect to a world in which the wiſeſt and beſt of 
n are ſubject to pain and death, they were 
liged to maintain, and they did it reſolutely, 
hat pain is no evil, and that length of time makes 
o addition to happineſs. To promote an inſenſi- 
Iity to pain, they maintained that men muſt 
ſup- 
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: 3 
ſuppreſs all paſſions, whether they be of the x 1 
ture of love or hatred. They would not alloy 1 | 

nger, even at vice or injuſtice; and to mat: 
the eaſter for perſons to ſtifle their reſentment Ml 5 
theſe occaſions, they frequently repreſenta} 5 
crimes as involuntary, and conſequently [1 Et 
things as no perſon could have any reaſon to 
ſurprized or offended at, eſpecially ſince noi 


could be a ſufferer but the injurious perſon hi 


©. 


ſelf, For it was the great maxim of Epic 3 


that it is naturally impoſſible for one man to kn 
fault, and another to be the ſufferer. It is oli 
tainly very hard to conceive what real virtue ſul 3 
maxims as theſe could produce; and we fſhallk 
their miſchievous tendency in ſeveral reſp 
hereafter, 

It is not difficult to point out ſeveral gent 
maxims relating to morals, among modern u 
lievers, which bear as unfriendly an aſpect wil 
human virtue, if the idea that was given of itl 3 
the firſt part of theſe Inſtitutes be juſt. Mr. Hu 
the moſt acute of all modern unbelievers, al 
founds natural and moral qualities; repreſent 
virtue to conſiſt of any agreeable diſpoſition of 
compliſhment, without diſtinction. Among l 
virtues, he particularly mentions wit, 1ngenult 
eloquence, quickneſs of conception, facili 
expreſſion, delicacy of taſte, politeneſs, cleanli%h 


and even force of body. On the other hand 1 
clu 


. 
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ges from the rank of virtues humility and ſelf 
ul, ſaying that they are rejected by men of 
. becauſe they ſerve no manner of purpoſe. 
0 pinoza alſo ſpeaks of repentance as a mean, un- 
nable, and deſpicable thing. Agreeably to 
=. maxims, Mr. Hume ſpeaks of a certain de- 
[ of pride and ſelf valuation, the want of which 
nec, and the oppoſite to which is meanneſs. 
s poſſible, indeed, to explain theſe terms ſo as 
indicate Mr. Hume's aſſertions; but if we col- 
his meaning from all that he has ſaid upon the 
ea, it is impoſſible not to conceive that he in- 
E Ws to ſtigmatiſe as a vice, that which is recom- 
ee in the goſpel as an amiable virtue, as pe- 
? jarly pleaſing in the ſight of God, and what 
n right reaſon approves, 
lr. Chubb confines the whole buſineſs of cri- 
ality to acts which affect the community. He 
s of it as unworthy of God to reſent any 
pbemies againſt himſelf, and he treats with 
rly the ſame indifference all injuries to private 
oss only. Bolingbroke alſo ſays, that all the 
ons of the law of nature affect men col- 
'vcly conſidered, and not as individuals. So 
en opinion had Mr, Chubb of the excellent 
| truly rational morals of our Saviour, that he 
Wuplcs not to aſſert, that all the alteration he 
. Ke in Judaiſm was for the worſe, that thoſe per- 
i dy which chriſtianity is peculiarly diftin- 
guiſhed, 
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guiſhed, arc eg perfect than thoſe which prog] 
ed befoie, aud that they are inconſiſtent wit 
welfare and happineſs of mankind. 

The obligation of jincerity and integrity eme 
have been very weak in the minds of ſeveral wh 
levers. Hobbes advanced that that id 
which a man is compelled by the terrors of dell 
is not idolatry. Others have adopted the (a 
maxim, and have even ridiculed chriſtians fu 
ing martyrs to the truth 

The apologies that were made for vice by 
Stoics, have likewiſe been adopted by unbelieg 
of modern times. Lord Herbert ſays, that thi 
perſons are not lightly to be condemned who # 
carried to ſin by their bodily conſtitution; and 
particularly inſtances in luſt and anger, Sud 
perſons he repreſents as no more to be blamed thi 
a dropſical perſon for his unmoderate thirſt, of 
lethargical perſon for his lazineſs and inaQinit 
He al ſo apologizes for many vices, as not bei 
committed out of enmity to God, but with a 
to men's own particular advantage or plealiſh 
being choſen by them under the appearance 
ſome good. He might not attend to it, but 
tainly there is no crime, for which this maui 
will not furniſh an apology. 

The moſt obvious of all virtues, and thoſe 
the moſt acknowledged obligation, are the ja 
ones, When any of the ſocial duties are 11 
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ſome of our fellow · ereatures are injured, and 
not forbear complaining, or ſeeking ſome me- 
1 of redreſs, Indeed, without a tolerable ob- 
ance of ſocial duties, ſociety could not ſubſiſt. 
blic wrongs are always things of great notoriety, 
that mankind cannot but attend to them, and 
convinced of their malignant and deſtructive 
ure, Among all nations, therefore, we find a 
tty juſt notion of the diſtinẽtion between right 
| wrong; and the duties of ſociety have always 
n the moſt generally practiſed. But even this 
ch of the ſyſtem of morals was exceedingly 
3 perfect among the Greeks and Romans, and 
I ps by no means favourable to the ſentiments of a 
WE ned, generous, and extenſive humanity, which | 
ſiders all mankind as brethren, the common 
Spring of one great and good parent, and admo= 


es us to do to others as we would that they 
Would do to us. 


The Greeks, in general, do not appear to have 


J d any higher object than the good of their re- 
mo Clive ſtates, or at moſt that of the community 


Greeks, Even Socrates, when he direQs his 
rers to conſider all Greeks as brethren, ſpeaks 
the Barbarians (by whom were meant all other 
ons) as their natural enemies; and he pre- 
bes ſuch rules of conduct with reſ pect to them, 
are not reconcileable to the common rules of 
marity, It is well known to have been a maxim 
at 


TT. 
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at Sparta, that probity and every thing eV . 
be ſacrificed to the good of the ſtate. Theſe $i 
tans, having conquered a neighbouring nating 
the Helots, kept them for feveral hundred u 
a ſtate of the moſt abject flavery; and leſt th 
ſhould grow too numerous, they frequently by 
chered them in cold blood; and their 'youths we 
not only connived at, but applauded when thy 
killed them by ſurpriſe, to enure them t# 
bloody and deceitful bufineſs of war. For wi 
them a victory gained by artifice 'was reckoidy 
be of double value. 

In moſt of the heathen ſtates we find cult 
utterly irreconcileable with humanity and ung 
particularly that of expoſing ſickly children w 
devoured by wild beaſts. In Sparta every dil 
was examined by public infpectors, who th 
mined whether it ſhould be brought up or expo 
and for this they are commended by Plutar 
Plato, in his book of laws, orders, that when 
ſons are paſt the age of having ftrong child 
they ſhould uſe means to prevent their being bl 
alive, or kill them after they were born, A 
tle alſo ſays, that there ſhould be laws to pte 
the education of weak childrens In ſeveral anti 
heathen nations, the aged and infirm were expolth 
Among the Perſians this was done without 
ſcruple. 
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| Rome it was the general cuſtom to leave 
ir old and fick ſlaves to periſh on a certain 
ad in the Tiber; and the favourite entertain- 
at of the Roman people, for many ages, was 
parbarous exhibition of gladiators, ſome of 
om fought with each other, and ſome with wild 
ſts. In this manner many hundreds of ſlaves, 
ally trained up for the purpoſe, have been ſa- 
cd at one time. This was one of the horrid 
toms which owed its abolition to the mild ſpirit 
W.1cidicnity. 

one would have thought that compaſſion for the 
ed had been ſo deeply rooted in the human 
. and had ſo much the fanRion of natural 
Wn (cience, that it could not have been in the power 
WT philoſophy to exclude it from a ſyſtem of mo- 
s; and yet thoſe great moralifts the Stoĩcs, ab- 
utely proſcribed it. Their wiſe man muſt have 
paſſions, and conſequently no ſympathy. Epic- 
us, indeed, allows a philoſopher to condole 
Wth his common friends in words, if that will af- 
jd them any relief; but he bids him be very 


ful that, in reality, he feels nothing all the 
ne, 


dome of the philoſophers recommend the for- 
eneſs of injuries, but others praiſe a ſpirit of 
verge, particularly Democritus ; and when Plato 
roduces Socrates as recommending forgiveneſs, 

| he 
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he ſpeaks of it as coutrary to the ſentiment; of 
generality of the philoſophers, 
The obligation of truth ſeems to be equi 
not ſuperior to that of humanity and compaſy 
on account of its obvious importance to ſock 
and yet the maxims of ſome of the philoſophy 
tended to undermine it. The Stoics thought ty 
lying was lawful if it was profitable, and Pull 
ſays, that man may tell a lie who knows boy! 
do it at a proper time, | 
Having found the Greek philoſophers ſuch lf 
moraliſts with reſpect to the ſocial virtues abi 
mentioned, we cannot expect from them any g 
ſtrictneſs with reſpect to the commerce of th ſai 
None of the philoſophers ever repreſented ui 
fornication, eſpecially on the part of the may, 

any vice at all, though its tendency is ſo pet 
cious to ſociety, and the practice of it fo mid 
depraves the heart, Cato commended. a j 
man for frequenting the public ſtews, and Cited 
expreſsly ſpeaks of fornication as a thing that 
never found fault with. 
Many of the cu/toms of the Greeks and Roma 
and eſpecially their religious cuſtoms promoted! 
diſpoſition to lewdneſs. Some of theſe have bt 
already mentioned. At Sparta, young women i 
peared naked in the public exerciſes, and wid 
married women had no children, their huſbaad 
were encouraged to lend them to other men 


cu 


pre 
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G om which Plutarch vindicates. This was alſo 
able to the doctrine of the Stoics; and it is 
l known that that rigid Stoic, Cato of Utica, 
this wife to his friend Hortenſius, Plato, in 
= ook of Laws, recommends a community of 
® men, and he adviſes that ſoldiers be not re- 
F bined with reſpect to any kind of ſenſual indul- 
Y ce, even the moſt unnatural ſpecies of it, when 
ee upon an expedition. 

anceſtuous marriages were common in ſome 
adie nations, eſpecially Egypt and Perſia; but 
vere condemned in Greece and Rome. 
ec us now ſee what maxims relating to the mu- 
WW! intercourſe of mankind have been adopted by 
more celebrated of our modern unbelievers, 
yle ſays, that the prohibition of revenge is con- 
ry to the law of reaſon and nature, and Tindal 
es the doCtrine of the forgiveneſs of injuries an 
W<ction to chriſtianity, This writer alſo ſpeaks 

y lightly of the obligation of truth. 

Unbelievers in general make very light of the 
ligation of chaſtity, eſpecially Tindal and Bo- 
broke. This laſt mentioned writer does not 
mit that adultery (which, in ancient heathen 
es, was generally puniſhed- with death) is a vio- 
lon of the law of nature, and he ſays that poly- 
y is founded on the law of nature. Inceſt he 
its to be unnatural, but only in the higheſt 
Sees, as between fathers and daughters, ſons 
and 
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and mothers; but concerning this he does ng 


they ſhould think themſelves under any reling 


ed happineſs as conſiſting in virtue only, # 
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tend to be very poſitive. 
If men do not feel and acknowledge the g 
tion of ſocial virtue, it cannot be expedel 


where the rights of others have no place. Wy 
the authority of God, and of the - magiſtrat,z 
both out of the queſtion, the reaſons for pyrijy 
decency of conduct, derived from nature only, c 
be ſuppoſed to weigh much againſt the bias d 
clination, To provide for a man's happineh| 
this life was the great object of all the philoſyp 
of antiquity; and though ſome of them conlik 


others in tranquillity of mind as well as of ba 
Ariſtippus, and the Alexandrian ſchool, whichwl 
one of the laſt that was formed, made rj 
pleaſure only to be the ultimate end of man, 

The Stoics allowed, of very great indulgent 
the ſenſes, and were generally great drinkers, (a 
of Utica was remarkably addicted to this viel 
was Zeno, the founder of the: ſe, and Chil 
pus died in conſequence of drinking to excels 
ſacrifice, 

The maxims of the heathen philoſophers h 
reſpect to the commerce of the ſexes have Ml 
already mentioned, and their practice with reſp 
to thoſe vices which are juſtly ſtiled unnaturu u 


not leſs exceptionable; and though it 1s 1 
credivy 


— 
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be. ber theſe vices alſo had too much of the 
ba of ſome legiſlators and philoſophers, and 
e countenanced by the example of many of 
Kenophon informs us that ſodomy was en- 
raged by the public laws of ſeveral of the ſtates 
Greece, It was more eſpecially ſo among the 
tans, in order to prevent their having too many 
Idren, Solon, one of the ſeven wiſe men of 
ece, and the celebrated lawgiver of Athens, 
4 dad this practice to ſlaves, which neceſſarily 
; veys the idea of his thinking it fit for free men 
y. According to Cicero, the Greek philoſo- 
rs not only generally practiſed, but even gloried 
this vice; and Plutarch informs us, that many 
ents would not ſuffer their children to keep the 


l ny of thoſe philoſophers, who pretended to 
in bond of them. Diogenes was remarkable for 


J Julging himſelf in the moſt abominable practices 
oh, and without any ſenſe of ſhame, affecting, 


eording to the maxim of the Cynics, to live ac- 
lag to nature. Theſe, unnatural vices: were 
i | | yo 0 * 

mo preaſed in a moſt aſtoniſhing. manner about the 


ol the promulgation of chriſtianity. Seneca 
„chat in his time they were practiſed openly, 
J witnout ſhame at Rome. | 

When pleaſure was conſidered as the great end 
living, and when the authority of God and of 

nſcience was diſclaimed, it cannot be wondered 


i” henever this end of life was deſpaired of, 
did life 
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life itſelf ſhould be abandoned. We therefoy 
turally expect that /elf-murder ſhould be n 
mended by the Epicureans, and other phil 
whoſe principles were ſimilar to theirs, when} 
ſhould become a burthen ; and in this we www 
diſappointed. But it was chiefly reconnadl 
and practiſed by the Stoics, who pretended 9 
nounce pleaſure, as an act of heroiſm and many 
nimity. The uſual ſaying of their graveſt glij 
ſophers on this ſubject was, I the houſe be ſm 
the door is open, and you may walk out; and hilt 
informs us, that many of the moſt eminent $a 
died by their own hands, eſpecially the fan 
Cato of Utica, and Zeno, the founder of 


after breaking a finger which proved to ben 
painful to him. | 
Sometimes, indeed, theſe philoſophers talkeli 
a different ſtrain, and adviſed perſons not to abu 
don life, till God, who placed them in it, ſha 
give the ſignal ; but, it is in vain to expect a 
fe& conſiſtency in any of the ſyſtems of the pl 
ſophers. They were perpetually -charging ® 
another, and indeed very juſtly, with inconlilt 
cies, and many other abſurdities. Whateve! Wn 
philoſophers might think, or practice, in this un 
ſpect, the legiſlators of antiquity did not adoptil 
ſame maxims. For, in ſeveral ancient ſtate 8 
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: | (:1f-murder branded by an ignominious treat- 
oc the body, and other penalties. 
de look into the writings of many of the mo- 
: n unbelievers, we ſhall find them as little re- 
bed in their pleaſures while they live, and as 
. (crupulous with reſpe& to abandoning life 
n it becomes diſagreeable to them, Helvetius, 
; his celebrated treatiſe, De PEſprit, repreſents 
love of pleaſure as the voice of God; and left 
could miſtake his idea of pleaſure, he ſays, 
W: it is of two kinds only; conſiſting either in 
WS orcatification of the ſenſes, or in procuring the 
g of gratifying them. He alſo ſays, that it 
: ot agreeable to good policy to repreſent gallan- 
q (under which term he includes commerce with 
rid women) as a vice in a moral ſenſe. In- 
Wd the deſign of his whole treatiſe is to ſhew that 
ines conſiſts in ſenſual pleaſure, and wiſdom 
purſuing it, 
lodern unbelievers are almoſt univerſally ad- 
res for ſelf murder, and Mr. Blount, who 
ee the Oracles of reaſon, both recommended it, 
WP praftiſed it upon himſelf. The ſame has been 
end of many other unbelievers, 
cch having been the ſtate of the heathen world, 
ball fee the propriety of thoſe deſcriptions of 
lich we find in ſeveral parts of the New Teſta - 
Im which are ſuſpected by many perſons, 
e l not a ſufficient knowledge of antient 
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the heathen writers themſelves) generally pen 
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times, to be hyperbolical and exag operated, k E 
though every corruption of genuine chriſtianityjy 
tended, as will be ſhewn in its proper Place, þ 
debaſe the ſpirit of it, and to defeat the great py 
pole of it, in reforming the world, and procl 
purity of morals; the corruption was new! 
great, not even in the darkeſt ages of popery, 
that the belief of it was more favourable to yity 
than the belief of the prevailing doctrines of 
heathens at the time of the promulgation of ci 
tianity, We often complain, and very julth,f 
the corruption of the times: and ſuch compli 
were never more particularly loud than in thep 
riod preceding the reformation z. but the cum 
tion was ſtill ſhort of that which (as we leam ff 


ed in the heathen world. 
Peter, ſpeaking of the Gentiles, ſays that 
walked in laſciviouſneſs, Iu/ts, exceſs of wine, rig 
banguetings, and abominable idolatries. And theayi 
Paul ſays, that being alienated from the life 
through the ignorance that was in them, becauſe 
blindneſs of their hearts, they gave themſelves up Wn 
civiouſneſs, to commit all iniquity with gu 
There are alſo many other paſſages in the wil 
of Paul, which reprefent the ſtate of the 1 
world as exeeedingly corrupt indeed; and it 
far from being in the way of being mended I! 
philoſophy of thole times. «x 
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E ſhall the leſs wonder at the imperfect ſtate 

of morals, both with reſpect to theory and 

ace, in the heathen world, when we conſider 

t they were deſtitute of thoſe great ſanctions of 
ee, which are derived from the conſideration of 
"A authority and moral government of God, eſpe- 
Wy 2s extending to a life beyond the grave, 
> find more of the belief of a future life of retri- 

jon in the earlier ages of the heathen world; 
if we judge of it from the repreſentation of 
poets, among whom only we muſt Jook for the 
opinion of the vulgar, and the maxims of the 
ular religion, we ſhall find that, about the time 
the earlieſt Greek poets, the popular notions 
future ſtate were ſuch as could be of no 
er uſe than to reſtrain the greater kinds of 
des, but that it could furniſh no motives to aim 
ny high degree of purity, and real excellence 
haracter. | 

Iccording to the poets, the ſtate of the beſt men 
death was very melancholy, and undefirable, 
Mithſtanding the charming deſcriptions which 
12 they 
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they ſometimes give of it. In Homer, Achi 
in the Elyſian ſhades tells Ulyſſes, who is 10 
ſented as meeting him there, that he bad rathe 
a ruſtic on earth, ſerving a poor man for | 
and having but ſcanty fare, than have a larger 
pire over the dead. 

Lame as theſe popular notions of a future! 
were, the Greeks and Romans had no opport 
of having their minds impreſſed with then, 
by liſtening to the traditions of their parent 
the ſongs of their poets, or by gazing at the 
geantry which was exhibited at their religious 
teries. There was no proviſion in any he 
country, for making theſe things the ſubjef 
grave diſcourſes, delivered to the common px 
by perſons for whoſe character they had a | 

When this ſubject came to be canvaſſed by 
| philoſophers, who rejected the traditions on 
the vulgar belief was founded, the doQtrinet 
future ſtate was firſt doubted of, and then ges 
diſbelieved and diſcarded.- And confidenngtt 
lender evidence there is for this doctrine @ 
principles of the light of nature only, it 
wonder that this ſhould have been the conſe 
of reaſoning upon the ſubject. We ſhall i 
all things have taken the very ſame tuin 
modern unbelievers, who have rejected the 
rity of revelation, which is the great ſupp 
the doctrine of a future life in the preſent 35 
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all the heathen philoſophers, not excepting So- 
nes himſelf, ſpeak with great uncertainty con- 
ning a future life, One of the laſt things he 
to his friends, who attended upon him at the 
» of his death, was, I am going to die, and 
You continue in life, but which of us ſhall be 
n a better ſtate is known to none but God.” 
ides, this philoſopher ſpeaks of a future ſtate 
the privilege of thoſe only who addict them- 
es to philoſophy, and ſays that the ſouls of the 
ked tranſmigrate into bodies of ignoble animals; 
ile the better kind of men, who are not philo- 
bers, inhabit the better kind of animals. Ci- 
o in his philoſophical treatiſes, in which, how- 
r, he only profeſſes to contend for the more 


rel bable opinions, and does not pretend to any cer- 
by ty, declares in favour of the doctrine of a fu- 
n wil elife; but in his private letters to his friends 
in: QT talks in a quite contrary ſtrain, or at leaſt with 


greateſt poſſible uncertainty, 


og he Stoics did, in general, believe a future life, 
ed it was of ſuch a kind, as to be of little or no 
its in a moral reſpect. For they ſuppoſed that the 
ſeq is of men, and of brutes alſo, having been ori- 


ly part of the common ſoul of the univerſe, 
uid, at length, be abſorbed into it again, and 
— that all ſeparate conſciouſneſs would 
of, 


I 3 The 
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The arguments which are produced by the 
then philoſophers in proof of a future life aug 
ceedingly weak. That on which they ſen 
have laid the greateſt ſtreſs was derived from 
doctrine of pre-exi/tence, and Cicero, in his r 
ing upon this ſubject, aſſerts that the ſouls ofa 
have exiſted from all eternity. On this notinil 
founded the doctrine of the Platoniſts, that 
knowledge we acquite in this preſent Rate is i 
a recollection of what we had been poſſeſſed of if 
2 former. | 
- Had the heathen philoſophers believed a füt 
life, ia the ſame manner as chriſtians beliexl 
it, they could not have failed to make the f 
obvious ule of it, in ſtrengthening the ſanCtiont 
virtue, and ſupporting them under the trouble 
life, and the fear of death. But all the motel 
virtue on which they lay any ftreſs, are altogell 
independent of the conſideration of a future i 
being derived from the intrinſic excellence of m 
tue, and its complete ſufficiency for happinelslt 
notwithſtanding all the pains and troubles of ik 
Alfo, though we have many ſpecimens of {nl 
topics of conſolation to their friends in diſtreſs, u 
of their own ſoliloquies in theſe circumſtan® 
we find nothing in their writings that approx 
to the joyful ſentiments of chriſtians. The 
ment they univerſally have recourſe to is the 10 
lowing: Death cannot be formidable, beck 
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her a remove for the better, or an utter ex- 
gion of being. For it is to be obſerved, that 
e philoſophers, with one voice, rejected the- opi- 
on of future torments 3 ſo that let a man have been 
er ſo wicked, death, according to them, was the 
mination of all his ſufferings, 

Pythagoras, one of the oldeſt of the Greek phi- 
ſlophers, rejects the notion of future puniſhments 

a vain terror. Plato, ſometimes adopts the re- 

reſentations of the poets in this caſe, and at 

her times rejects them, as conveying too fright- 

l an idea of a future ſtate, Cicero not only diſ- 

ows, but even ridicules the doctrine of future 
uniihments, and he repreſents it as the opinion 
F all the philoſophers, that the Gods are never 
bary, and that they ate incapable of hurting any 
dy, N 


It muſt alſo be obſerved, upon this ſubject, that 
e doctrine of tranſmigration, which was the belief 
many heathen nations, conveys no idea of pu- 
ment, properly ſo called; becauſe it was not 
ppoſed to have been attended with any conſci- 
uinels of what had paſſed in a former ſtate. 

The antient Germans had a notion of a future 
je, and of certain brutal pleaſures, to be enjoy- 
d in the palace of Odin; but they had no reſpect 
d moral virtue, as they were ſuppoſed to be re- 
ed for thoſe who ſhould die in battle only. 
14 | Uncer- 
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Uncertain and imperfeR as were the notion of 
a future ſtate among the Greeks and Romans, w 
find little or no remains of them about the timed 
the promulgation of chriſtianity, In that lead 
and inquiſitive age we have the moſt undeniat 
evidence that the belief of a future life was gene. 
rally rejected, both by the philoſophers and th 
vulgar. This was chiefly owing to the pretend 
ſcience of thoſe days; and the æra of the declenſu 
of the traditional opinions at Rome is well knom 
to have been the introduction of the Greek phile 
ſophy into that city, Polybius blames the gie 
men of his time for teaching the common peopk 
to deſpiſe the fables of the poets, repreſenting then 
as uſeful ficions; and Cicero ſpeaks of future pls 
niſhments as what hardly an old woman in i 
time believed. Bolingbroke ſays, that the bel 
of a future ſtate was rejected by many who mit 
pretenſions to learning and philoſophy, that it vn 
conſidered as doubtful and uncertain by the rl 
of them, and that it had been ſo much blend 
with fables, that it had but little hold even on ii 
vulgar opinion: 

It was the opinion of Bolingbroke himſelf, tid 
the whole man is diflolved at death, and he certain 
ly had no hope of a reſurrection; and though , 
acknowledges it may be uſeful to mankind to i 
lieve the doQrine of future rewards and punily 


TY 7 ving no be 
ments, yet he ſays, it is a fiction, having * 
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Co undation in nature and reaſon ; and both he and 
Collins, who likewiſe rejects this doctrine, 
ſy, but without any proof, that it was an inven» 
tion of the Egyptians. | 
It is uſual with many perſons, on their firſt be- 
oming unbelievers, to boaſt of the ſufficiency.of 
the light of nature, with reſpect to the knowledge 
of God, the rule of human duty, and the doctrine 
of a future ſtate, But, if we judge from obſerva- 
tion; we ſhall be led to conclude, either that this 
Was a mere pretence, in order to get rid of reve- 
ation, or elſe, that theſe unbelievers themſelves 
were not ſufficiently aware how much the ſerious 
belief of a future life depends upon the belief of 
revelation; and conſequently how much that be- 
lief would be ſhaken when the ground on which 
it had been built was removed. For after reject- 
ng revelation for ſome time, they have generally 
gien up the belief which, at firſt, they profeſſed 
to have in the moral government of God here or 
erafter and at preſent there are, I believe, very 
few undelicvers in revelation, who will pretend to 
ave any ſerious expectation of a future life. In 
reign countries this fact is notorious, and they 
ne therefore generally called Athei/ts ; and, indeed, 
Wen the doctrine of a future life is abandoned, 
4 may almoſt as well reject the belief of a God 
0, 


15 Mr. 
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Mr. Chubb is a remarkable inſtance of one wi 
went through all the ſtages of free thinking ul 
infidelity, ſpeaking at firſt of a future ſtate wil 
certainty, then with uncertainty, and laſtly, wit 
abſolute unbeli:f, Upon the ſuppoſition of af 
ture life, he ſays, that thoſe who die in their youth 
will not be called to judgment, nor thoſe who 
a low part in life. In another place he repreſen 
it as abſolutely doubtful, whether the ſoul perils 
with the body, or fubliſts after it; and at the fant 
time he declares that, if the ſoul be periſhable ui 
the body, there can be no place for argumet 
« with regard to a future ſtate of exiſtence to na 
4 or of a future retribution ; becauſe when th 
human frame is once diſſolved by death, tit 
© man ceaſes to be, and is no more.” 

Mr. Hume directly argues againſt the dodrins 
of a providence, and a future ſtate of rewards a 
puniſhments. Thoſe, ſays he, are vain realonety 
and invert the order of nature, who, inſtead of x- 
garding this preſent life, and the preſent ſcene 
things, as the ſole object of their contemplatioh 
render it a paſſage to ſomething farther ; and ft 
he ſays, that thoſe who attempt to diſabuſe mend 
their prejudices in favour of a future ſtate, mh 

for ought he knows, be good reaſoners, but 
cannot allow them to be good citizens ot pol 
cians; ſince they free men from reſtraint upon 


their paſſions, and make the infringement 7 
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zus of equity and ſociety in one reſpect more : 
and ſecure. n As 

[ would obſerve, in this place, that the infe- 
ace I draw from theſe obſervations reſpecting the 
noral maxims of unbelievers, is not, by any 
ens, that there are no good moral characters in 
hat claſs. of men. As it is well known that many 
derſons ace much worſe, ſo there are others, no 
doubt, much better than their principles. The 
onduct of men is greatly influenced by principles 
hich they do not avow, and the operation of 
hich they do not diſtinctly perceive ; and alſo by 
atly habits and diſpoſitions, which act mechani- 
ally, and independently of any declared principle. 
But as far as avowed principles have atry effect 
and their effect on the minds of thoſe who attend 
to them muſt be of ſame moment, and that conti- 
ually increaſing) their real operation, as well as 
heir tendency, muſt be unfavourable to virtue. 

Perſons who have had a chriſtian education, 
nay continue to ad, in a great meaſure, upon 
chriſtian principles, after they become nominal un- 
beltevers ; eſpecially if a virtuous and decent con- 


end duct have become habitual to them, if temptations 
Wi ict otherwiſe be not very ſtrong, and if they 
7 act without much reflection. But I own, that I 
ll 


do not ſee how I can have the ſame dependence 
"pon 2 man's acting a truly virtuous and diſinte- 
ited part, eſpecially in a caſe where a conſidera- 

I 6 | ble 


. 
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ble riſk muſt be run, with reſpe& to fortune 
life, whether he believe in a future ſtate or » 
eſpecially if he have time to reflect on the hau 
that he runs with reſpect to things of the nd 
importance to him. If, however, an unbelin 
Mould ſacrifice his fortune, or his life, in ao 
cauſe, which I do not ſay is impoſſible, it * 
give me a very high idea of the force of goodh 
bits, and mechanical propenſities in him, bu 
proportionably low opinion of his underſtanding 
It would argue ſuch a weakneſs of intelled,i 
ſuch inattention to his known intereſt, as [ ſia 
not preſume to find in any man. In order toil 
my intire confidence, I muſt ſee a man's reaſon, li 
intergſt, and his paſſions, all leading the ſame wi 
But the uſe that I would make of the obſe 
tions above-mentioned, is to ſhew that we are 
to expect either clearneſs or conſiſtency of moral pri 
ciples upon the light of nature; and thera 
that, as far as clearneſs and conſiſtency of l 
principles are of importance to mankind (and 
doubt they muſt be of great importance) they il 
niſh an evidence of the great expediency, if not 
the abſolute neceſſity of divine revelation, will 
which ſo important an advantage was not V8 
expected. 
Whatever we may now think of the aßen 
the light of nature, ſome of the moſt intelligents 
the heathen philoſophers were not inſenhd#! 
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e darkneſs in which they were involved, and ex- 
fd the ſenſe they had of the want of ſome di- 
ne illumination. There are ſeveral remarkable 
preſions of Socrates and Plato to this purpoſe. 
W.crates, ſpeaking of the corruption of his times, 
id, that © there was no hope of amending men's 
morals, unleſs God ſhould be pleaſed to ſend 
ſome other perſon to inſtruct them; and Plato 
vs, that * whatever is right, and as it ſhould 
be, in the preſent evil ſtate of the world, can 
only be ſo by the particular interpoſition of 
God.“ Socrates meeting Alcibiades, as he was 
ing to a temple to pray, endeavoured to con- 
nce him that he knew not what to pray for as he 
iht, till God ſhould diſpel the darkneſs of his 

ind, and ſeems to refer to ſome inſtructor, whom 


1 od might ſend for that purpoſe®#. To mention 
2 d more inſtances, one of the ſpeakers in the cele- 
el ated dialogue of Plato, relating to the laſt ſcenes 
jud the life of Socrates, ſpeaking of the uncertainty 
IL 


which they were, with reſpe& to the doctrine 
the immortality of the ſoul, concludes, that it 
ett to follow that opinion which ſhould appear 
de the moſt probable, after their moſt diligent 

quiry; unleſs they could have a till more ſure 
dcertain conduct, to carry them through this 


* Clarke's Exidences of natural and revealed religion, p. 201, &c. 


life, 
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life, ſuch as a divine diſcovery of the aut! | 
would be. EW = 

The later Platoniſts and Pythagoreans yere f 


far from thinking divine communications 1h 
either needleſs or incredible, that after the pronullf 


gation of chriſtianity, they themſelves pretend d 
to frequent impulſes and inſpirations, and hats ot 
courſe to their initiations, and various magical o e 
remonies, in order to procure them. It wy nd 
moreover, the general opinion of the heathay ja 
that Orpheus, and others of their antient pot n 
wrote by a divine afflatus, ay 
It is alſo a conſideration of great 'importang 29 
that when the authority of the old traditional nd le 
gion was worn out, ſomething of the ſame yin" 
nature was wanted to ſupply its place. The na ce 
of mankind was by no means ſufficient for . 
purpoſe. When the paſſions of. men are fron) [ 
engaged, and a favourite gratification is in vie d 
reaſon interpoſes with little effect; whereas a pal nal 
tive precept, coming from acknowledged authin us 
might have real weight, Beſides men are fung 
at a loſs to find excuſes for their favourite in 
gences, and they will define virtue in ſuch a nalne®” 
ner, as to make their own vices either not ci Ipo, 
nal at all, or to be ſo in a very light degree. | 
We have ſeen that, in fact, this was the ci 4 

4 


with the antients, in the moſt enlightened ag . 
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W. ond; and it is remarkably the eaſe with mo- 
. unbelievers. Nay, though the tendency of 
me vices, eſpecially thoſe which conſiſt in the 
regular indulgence of the ſenſes, is, no doubt, 
johly injurious, debaſipg the very ſouls of men, 
a laying a foundation for great evils and diſtreſſes, 
th to individuals and ſociety, and this at no 
eit diſtance; yet the minds of men are fo blinded 
xd infatuated by theſe vices, that though they 
W:7 think and act juſtly in other reſpects, they 
not, or will not fee thoſe conſequences, but 
rt in making plauſible apologies for the moſt 
witious conduct, How deſirable then is it, that 
je wiſe parent of the human race ſhould interpoſe, 
pd, by his expreſs authority, forbid thoſe prac- 
ces, which he ſees to be ultimately injurious 
d Us, 
If we attend but for a moment to the ſentiments 
d conduct of mankind, we ſhall be convinced 
hat the ten commandments, the plain rules of con- 
ut laid down by our Saviour, and the authorita- 
Ire denunciations of the apoſtles, are of infinitely 
bore ſervice to the cauſe of virtue, than all that 


ſen uninſpired of God could ever ſay, or write 
pon the ſubject, 


What is the great guardian of ſobriety and 
laftity among us? Certainly not reaſon, or phi- 


oophy, which bas generally made very light of 
the 


* Mato oth 2 „4 * 
n G5 *D J „* > 


Judge of all, but by ſuch precepts as thee, fly 
ſhalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in va 


name in vain, Ex. xx. 7; the expreſs commands 


Thou fhalt not commit murder, Thou ſhalt not fiea!, ul 


thieves, nor covetous, nor extortioners, hall inherit 
kingdom of God, than by any ſenſe that mem, it 


every man has to it, and to his goods layfull 4 
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the ſanctions of thoſe virtues, but ſuch COmmay 
as theſe, Thou ſhalt not commit adultery, Ex. xx, 1 
Whoremongers and adulterers God will judge, N 
decei ved, neither fornicators, nor adulterers, wy 

of themſelves with mankind, nor druntardi jd 
inherit the kingdom of God, 1 Cor. vi, g, y 
&c, &. | Ws 
A reverence for God is not preſerved uponh 
minds of men by the ideas they naturally hard 
the awful ſanctity of every thing belonging to tiy 
great being, who is the maker, preſerver, al 


For the Lord will not hold him guiltleſs that taketh 


Chriſt, 1 fay unto you ſwear nat at all; and the iq 
vice of the apoſtle James, Above all things, ij 
thren, ſwear not. 

Even our lives and properties are, in mall 
caſes, more effectually ſecured by the prectpth 


the ſolemn declaration of the apoſtle, Muß 


flamed by avarice, or revenge, can be ſuppoſed 


have of the value of life, and the natural right whid 
| 


quired, 
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If theſe obſervations be juſt, and I doubt not 
chat the recital of them will impreſs upon the 
ids of all perſons, who have a ſufficient know- 
Nee of human nature and of the world, a con- 
gion of their truth, divine revelation muſt have 
en 2 matter of great importance, if it had been 
thing more than the interpoſition of a competent 
therity, in favour of thoſe rules of conduct which 
oht reaſon might have inveſtigated, but which 
aſon, in a variety of circumſtances, might alſo 
we evaded ; and it ought ever to be conſidered, 
jat, in proportion to the real value, uſefulneſs, 
d conſequently deſirableneſs of poſitive or reveal- 
| religion, is its antecedent credibility. 
Upon the whole, ſuch was the actual ſtate of 
te heathen world, that it cannot ſurely be doubt- 
|, but that divine revelation was highly expedient, 
d even neceſſary, for the reſtoration of virtue and 
appineſs. | 
Without pretty juſt notions of God, and his 
oral government; without a ſatisfactory know- 
dige of our duty and future expectations, we 
wuld have been little better than brute animals. 
it leaſt, a man deſtitute of this knowledge muſt 
incapable of theſe exalted ſentiments, and that 
ny of condurt, which render him an unſpeakably 
eater and happier being. And, fince we are na- 
urally capable of theſe improvements, nothing 
but 
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but a ſufficient degree of 4nowledge being gil 
to the attainment of them; the nobleſt end of 
man nature ſeems to be defeated in a ſtate of ml 
ignorance. It is like fixing a plant in a foil wi 
it cannot find its proper nouriſhment, and form 
of which it can never flouriſh, ſo as to be wha 
was capable of being. | | 

For, admitting that it may not be abſol 
impoſſible for the divine being to ſuffer an et 
race of rational creatures, and the moſt conſpin 
ous inhabitants of ſuch a world as this, to beo 
wholly degenerate and depraved, fo as net! 
anſwer the important purpoſes for which they (a 
to have been made, there certainly can be no is 
propriety in his interpoſing to check that deni 
by communicating to them that knowledge, a 
alone is wanting to effect ſo great and bene 
a purpoſe. 

Now let us form what idea we pleaſe of thew 
tural powers of the human mind, it is hardly pi 
ble not to be ſatisfied, from à juſt view cf H 
ſtate of morals in the heathen world, that it nal 
morally impoſſible they ſhould ever have record 
even that degree of uſeful religious knowledge 
which they ſeem to have been formerly poſſlt 
and much leſs that they would ever have mal 
important additions to their original ſtock lt 


ſuch a ſtate of things, the expectation of ſome 
a ji 
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ne interpoſition muſt, à priori, have been even 
aſonable, on account of its being ſo exceedingly 
aſonable, and advantageous, We may almoſt 
v, that it became the great and goed parent of the 
man race to afford his creatures and offspring 
at aſſiſtance, which, in their ſituation, they ſo 
uch wanted, and which they were not capable 
procuring for themſelves, 
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is wiſe in men to aim at this is, becauſe they cl 
not always be preſent with their works, or N 


as he conſtantly ſupports all the laws of nat 


— ww * 
r. Sn 
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CHAPTER IL | 


OBSERVATIONS PREVIOUS ro THE EXAMINATION 
OF THE PROPER EVIDENCES OF REVELATION, 


; SECTION TI. 
Of the nature and uſe of miracles, 


8 may think it not ſuitable to the vis 
of God, to leave his creatures in need of « 
caſional aſſiſtance. A being of infinite wiſdak 
they ſay, would make his works ſo perſect at if 
as never to want it. But the only reaſon v 


cauſe it would be troubleſome to attend to til 
Alſo, their being preſent, or not preſent with thel 
works, is of no conſequence to their operatid 
Whereas God is already every where preſent, 


the changing the courſe of it implies no aldi 
attention or trouble, 

Beſides, it is of the utmoſt importance 10% 
great ends of the rational creation, that tht 
* maker ſhould be con/idered as preſent M vi 
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« works. For any thing that we know, there- 
te, the beſt of all ſchemes may be that in which 
-divine agency and interpoſition are never wholly 
perſeded ; and though, as was ſhewn before, it 
wic, and even neceſſary to eſtabliſh general 
3 ws, yet occaſional deviations from them may 
WE .:ibutc more to promote the ſame great end than 

perfect uniformity. | | 
With reſpe& to men, and perhaps all other moral 
bents, there ſeems to be an evident propriety in 
W.: divine being exciting their attention to his 
eſence and government by occaſional departures 
om the laws of nature; for by this means we 
ore eaſily preſerve a juſt ſenſe of our connection 
ith, and dependence upon God. Whenever any 
pearances become quite uniform, and conftant, 
ey ceaſe to ſtrike; inſomuch, that it is very 
ffible even for nations of mankind, who have 
ever been taught any thing concerning God, to 
als their whole lives, in the view of all the won- 
rs of creation, without ever raiſing their thoughts 
the great author of all, Whereas, if the uſual 
pnneCtion of cauſes and effects be interrupted, and 
ings happen contrary to their fulleſt expecta- 
lons, founded upon long experience, their atten- 
In is immediately rouſed, and they cannot be 
ished till they underſtand both the efficient and 
nal cauſe of ſo ſtrange an appearance, that is, 
itzout knowing both what produced it, and for 


what 
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what reaſon it was produced. And 4 litde nai 
tion muſt ſatisfy them, that he only who ordne 
and eſtabliſhed the courſe of nature, can alter i, WW 

Whenever, therefore, the courſe of natur 
interrupted, by the performance of a real mitch | 
men may be ſure that the immediate finger of Gy 
is in it; and, therefore, that their attention ou 
to be excited to it. | | 
Strictly ſpeaking, indeed, it is improper to (gli 
that the laws of nature are violated in working oi 
miracles, becauſe they are no more than the el 
of an adequate power in nature, exerted at proj 
ſeaſons, It may be compared to a man's relieig 
a fly, or any ſmall infet ſtruggling: with difiah 
ties inſurmountable by itſelf. . But this viewd 
miracles by no means affords any objection tot 
uſe of them that is here contended for, ſince v 
ever demonſtrates the interpoſition of à power 
perior io human, muſt be referred to the opertid 
of God mediately or immediately, nor is it polls 
that any ſyſtem of religion ſhould have a {trop 
fanRion than ſuch works as theſe. 

Some, indeed, have advanced, that there 1s 
natural or neceſſary connection between mi 
and dofrines, But though this might have dag 
urged very ſeriouſly by the antient Jews ot Pagili 
who believed in magic, we need not ſcruple 9 
that, in this age, it muſt be moſt egregious trill 
and that it does not deſerye any reply. At l 
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] will be ume enough to conſider- this objection, 
en ſome perſon ſhall be produced, who ſhall 
ou ſay, that he believes the miracles, but 
ac doctrines. Spinoza himſelf, as Mr. Bayle 
es us, ſaid to his friends, that if he could 
be convinced of the reſurrection of Lazarus, he 
would break his whole ſyſtem in pieces, and 
readily embrace the common faith of chriſtians.” 
t may alſo be alledged as an argument for the 
of miracles, that the more general is the cor- 
on of religion, and conſequently the more 
ceſſary revelation is, the leſs capable men are of 
ceiving the internal proofs of the excellence of a 
ine religion, and therefore the more occaſion 
y have for external proofs, ſuch as miracles 
ord, 
It is poſſible that there may be intelligent beings, 
ferior, and inviſible to us, and, their powers 
exceeding ours, they may exert them in ſuch a 
nner, as that to us the appearance will be the 
e as of a divine interpoſition. But ſuch an 
uſe of ſuperior powers would be ſo fatal, that it 
Woot be ſuppoſed that a wiſe and good being 
buld permit it, Indeed, if this were the caſe, 
divine being would leave himſelf no certain 
thod of making his own power and deſigns 
own to his creatures, whatever occaſion there 
Pit be for his interpoſition; as it would not be 
their power to guard themſelves from artful and 
mali- 


* 
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malicious beings, who might take pleaſure in u 
leading and confounding them. If ever, therejy 
ſuch beings be permitted to work miracles, we 
depend upon it that they will be ſo circumſiaal 
that it will be in the power of men of virwa 
good underſtanding to diſcover the cheat, 

Upon the whole, however, it is not in the g 
degree probable, that any being, beſides the {| 
preme, ever worked a real miracle; and, cal 
quently, that all the wonders in which God li 
ſelf has not been concerned have been the <> 
of artifice and deceit, ſo as to impoſe upon nome ij 
the ignorant and the credulous; and that men 
underſtanding, who have opportunity of mii 
proper inquiries, may fee through and deted tha 


SECTION I. 


— 


7 the nature of the evidence for revelation 


ATURAL religion being that knowledge! 

of God, of our duty, and future exp 
tions, which we acquire from our obſervations! 
the uſual courſe of nature, revealed religion miſ 
defined to be the knowledge, relating to thei 
ſubjects, which we acquire from internus 

the uſual courſe of nature, by the interpolitionÞ 


the God of nature, the ſole controller of ” 
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hich he himſelf has eſtabliſhed. Now the proper 
ence that there has been any ſuch interruption 
the uſual courſe of nature, or that any real mi- 
cles have been performed, muſt be the te/tmony 
thoſe who had an opportunity of examining the 
„ in the ſame manner as, by our own obſer- 
tion, and that of others together, we acquire a 
owledge of the laws of nature themſelves. 

In ſome reſpects, however, the evidence of re- 
ation borrows aid from other conſiderations, in- 
pendent of human teſtimony, ſo as to be perfect- 
ſimilar to the evidence for natural religion. The 
pper evidence for natural religion ariſes from pre- 
4 t appearances, the doctrines of it being nothing 
dre than the concluſions we draw from them. 
duld we poſſibly account for every thing that we 
in the world around us without the ſuppoſition 
an uncauſed being, there would have been no 
undation for natural religion; but not being 
e to account for what we ſee without ſuppoſing 
exiſtence and agency of a ſupreme being, we 
under a neceflity of admitting that there isſuch 
being, and conſequently of aſſenting to every 
her article of natural reli gion. 

In like manner a variety of preſent appearances 
ky de conſidered as ſo many ſtanding evidences of 
ral leading articles in revealed religion; be- 
ule, unleſs we admit that the divine being has 
Frpoſed in the government of the world, in 
Vol, K | ſuch 


RT TT 
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ſuch a manner as the hiſtories of the Jewiſh 
a ſatisfactory account of the known ſtate d 
world in paſt and preſent times; as, for inf 
-ſhould have had that ſpread in the world, wi 


as the ſame hiſtory informs us both the prof 
of that religion, and the world in gener, 


- Auenced by it, and act upon it, in any parti 
caſe, is that, from our knowledge of hunt 
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chriſtian revelations aſſert, it is impoſlible w. 


that ſuch a ſyſtem as Judaiſm ſhould hae! 
eſtabliſhed, and ſuch a religion as chrifia 


all hiſtory ſnews that it had, in ſuch circunſa 


were, 

In fact, the evidence from teſtimony id 
ultimately the ſame with this, being reduceaik 
the method of judging from known and evaj 
ſent appearances. For the reaſon why we 


ture, we have found that, ſo circumſtancf 
never has deceived us; ſo that human nature! 
be changed before ſuch teſtimony could bel 
cious. For the ſame reaſon, all hiſtorical lt 
is ultimately an appeal to preſent appt 
For if things in time paſt had not been as tif 
preſent, the information we now receive col 
ing them, could not have been conveyed to 

The argument from prophecy is of a mit 
ture, reſting, in general, upon the teſtind 
the friends of revelation, that ſuch prophecis? 
actually delivered a ſufficient time before tie 


- 
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4 upon the teſtimony of general hiſtory, and the 
ſent ſtate of things, for the accompliſhment of 
em. Many of the ſcripture prophecies, how- 
er, even in the Old Teſtament, and almoſt all 
oſe of the New, are univerſally acknowledged to 
ve been publiſhed prior to the events to which 
Wy correſpond. 
Theſe three kinds of evidence for the Jewiſh and 
riſtian revelations, viz. from tęſlimony, from pre- 
t appearances, and from prophecy, I ſhall conſider 
the order in which they are here mentioned, 


" SECTION II. 
l the importance of teflimony, and the credibility of 


miracles. 


INCE one principal evidence of revelation de- 
pends upon human teſtimony, I ſhall firſt con- 
er the Importance of it, and then lay down ſome 
eral rules for eſtimating the value of it. 

The greateſt part of our knowledge has no other 
ndation than teſtimony ; and even when the 
per foundation is of a different kind, our faith 
much ſtrengthened by means of it. For in- 
ce, when we ourſelves form any rational con- 
hon from appearances, as that there is a God, 
e much confirmed in our belief, by finding 
K 2 that 
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that many other perſons have drawn the ſame d 
eluſion, either from the ſame appearances, or jm 
any other. 2 
Beſides, the knowledge on which we act em 
day depends chiefly upon memory, or our recoll 
ing and believing that we once ſaw the evidenef 
the truths which may not now be obvious toy 
For no perſon can pretend to be able at all im 
clearly to demonſlrate every propoſition to which 
gives his firmeſt aſſent, Now belief, which 
pends upon recollection, is ſomewhat ſimilar toi 
which depends upon feſtimony. In one caſe welt 
lieve that we ourſelves have ſeen a thing to be wii 
we now apprehend it to be, and in the other d 
we believe that other perſons have ſeen it to be{p 
| We ought not, therefore, to think ligith 
the nature of faith in revelation, becauſe it i 
hiſtorical faith, and depends upon human thin 
for thre ſame is the foundation of the greateli d 
moſt valuable part of human knowledge. 
If we appeal to experience, to determine the a 
weight and effect of different kinds of end 
we ſhall be convinced that the evidence of f 
mony is adapted to give as much ſatisfaction 
the mind of man as any other kind of ent 
No perſon, I believe, who has read hiltor):! 
any more doubt of there being ſuch acity a ka 
of there having been ſuch a perſon as Julius v | We 
ſar, or of his having been killed there, wy ol 
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s of the truth of the propoſition that 2 and 2 
ke 4. At leaſt, if there be any difference in the 
27 of perſuaſſon in theſe two caſes, it is altoge- 
er imperceptible; and any perſon would, in fact, 
nture as much upon the truth of the one, as 
don that of the other. | — 
Though it be true, indeed, in theory, that there 
ſome ſmall degree of, uncertainty in every ſingle 
flimony, which can never be wholly removed by 
j ſubſequent teſtimony (ſince this, alſo, muſt be 
able to the ſame kind of uncertainty) yet there is 
Iſo a degree of uncertainty, and a ſource of 
ſtake, in drawing concluſions from ſelf-evident 
uths, and eſpecially when the chain of deduction 
of conſiderable length, 

Conſidering the great weight which teſtimony 
aturally has with mankind, we cannot but con- 
Jude that any thing may be proved by it, except 
ch things as are contradicted by ſuperior evi- 
ace, and ſuch is, certainly, that of our own 
ales, comprehending not only our immediate per- 
ptions, but even neceſſary concluſions from thoſe 
ceptions.. How incredible, therefore, ſoever, 
fact may be @ priori, ſince, if it be not abſo- 
&ly impoſſible, it may be true, ſo alſo a certain 
gre of hiſtorical evidence muſt be ſufficient to 
love the truth of it, 

| We judge of other perſons, and of the connec- 
IM between their lentiments, language and con- 
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duct, by ourſelves; and knowing, by our on 
conſciouſneſs, that a regard te truth is a natur 
and very ſtrong principle in the human mind, i 
take it for granted that the ſolemn declaration 
others are founded in truth; and the general d 
perience of human veracity confirms our diſpoſiin 
to give credit-to human teſtimony, unleſs wa 
diſcover ſome reaſon for ſuppoſing that thoſe wi 
give us any information were either deceived they 
ſelves, or were much intereſted in deceiving obe 

Mr. Hume, indeed, has advanced, that . 
ought not to liſten to any evidence in favour 
miracles, or of there ever having been a departin 
from the laws of nature, becauſe every ſuch ek 
dence is contradicted by our own conſtant exp 
rience, of the abſolute uniformity of the lays 
nature. 

But, with reſpe& to paſt facts, this is taking 
for granted the very thing to be proved, becak 
it is aſſerted by the friends of revelation, that ik 
courſe of nature has not always proceeded witholl 
interruption, but that, for great and good pl 
poſes, the divine author of it has not confind 
himſelf to it, but has occaſionally departed fro 
it. In reality, therefore, all that Mr. Hume bs 
advanced, with reſpect to this caſe, is that then 


been none. At leaſt, it is judging ſrom the exe 


: mony Of 
rience of one age, againſt the expreſs ""_ 
| ormil 
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er ages, and in A caſe in which there is no 
|. adiction between them; ſince both may be 
ually true. For the courfe of nature may 'be 
Hefty uniform now, and yet may not have been 
in all caſes, formerly. 
But let us ſuppoſe that we lived in the age in 
lich the firſt miracle was ſaid to be performed, 
] that there was no pretended evidence of any 
Woo like it having happened before, Ta this caſe 
- conſtant experience of any courſe of events can 
ly be a foundation for a reaforable, or à certain 
ree of, expectation, that the ſame courſe will be 
ntinued, and by no means amounts to any thing 
te a demonſtration that the ſame courſe will al- 
ys be continued. The uſual operations of na- 
re, we have ſcen, are only different modes of the 
vine agency; but though the divine being has 
ought proper to act in a perfectly uniform man- 
r, during any given period of time, it cannot 
low from thence, that there never can be a rea- 
n for his changing that mode of operauon; un- 
ls our reaſoning concerning him and his agency 
quite different from our reaſoning concerning 
ber intelligent beings and their agency ; and in 
s caſe there can be no foundation for fuch a 
ference, 
Beſides, if there be a God, and if the world, in 
$ preſent ſtate, have not been eternal, there muſt 
we deen a time when the divine being did pro- 
K 4 perly 
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perly interpoſe, ſo as to form both it, and 
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plants and animals which are peculiar to it, g 
if there has been but one proper interpoſition in 
period of time paſt, there may, according to 
Hume's own method of reaſoning, be another 
It would alſo follow from Mr. Hume's prin 
ples, that every new fa in philoſophy mul 
abſolutely incredible, till we can ſee how it ai 
from principles, the operation of which ye N 
ſeen in other caſes ; and ſo the king of Siamyl 
be juſtified in giving no credit to the Dutchny 
who informed him that, in their country, wi 
became ſometimes ſo hard, that it would even 
men and carriages ; for, living in an uniſom 
warm climate, he had never ſeen any ſuch thi 
and could not conceive that it was poſlible, 
The evidence that the courſe of nature has bal 
departed from, is the very ſame with that by wi 
we judge when it is not departed from, and nil 
be equally competent in both caſes, For certai 
the eyes, ears, and other ſenſes of men, are «qu 
capable of judging concerning all things wil 
they are equally capable of perceiving. If 2 
ber of perſons could diftinguiſh their friend 
all other men before he died, they muſt, ben 
poſſeſſed of the ſame organs, be equally capab# 
diſtinguiſhing him from all other perſons aftey 
ſhould be riſen from the dead. And hater! 


Hume, or any other perſon, may pretend =Y 
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g the natural incredibility of all accounts of mira- 
-s, I doubt not but that ſuch teſtimony as this 
ould have its weight even with themſelves. 
Y Nothing can be naturally more improbable than 
case 1 have mentioned, viz, of a perſon riſing 
om the dead; and yet I do not believe that any 
ſon can be ſo incredulous, but that, if anly 
ea dozen perſons, of his own previous nomi- 
ation, ſhould ſeriouſly report, that, having per- 
Wally known a perſon who was ſaid to be riſen 
om the dead, and having converſed with, and ex- 
pined him, they were ſatisfied he was no im- 
ſtor, but the very ſame perſon with whom they 
pd been acquainted before, he would believe 
jem ; ſo that his own real feelings would be ſuch 
demonſtration of the actual power of teſtimony, as 
dne of his ſophiſtry could evade. Now it will 
hen, that the evidence of the reſurreQion of 
brit is even much more ſatisfactory than this; 
e witneſſes of it being, in reality, more unex- 
ptionable, than ſuch as any perſon would have 
eviouſly nominated for the purpoſe. 
It is readily acknowledged, that many propoſi- 
ons are, in their own nature, abſurd, and there- 
re that no evidence whatever can be of any avail 
Ne proof of them. If, for inſtance, a perſon 
dould Jo what I ſhould not be abie to diſtinguiſh 
r is pretending to prove by it that 
c yeſterday, to contradict ſuch 
K 5 a no- 
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2 notorious hiſtorical fact az there is ſuch alu 
az Rome, or to refute ſo plain a propoſition : 
this, that 2 and 2 make 4, he will not perſub 
me to admit. any thing fo contrary to experient, 
to common ſenſe, or to unqueſtionable human id 
timony. 
Alſo, the great outlines of natural religion, 
ſpecting the providence, and goodneſs of (Wl 
and the great rules of human duty, though thy 
be not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, demonſtrable, yet thy 
very high degree of probability, and their pul 
importance to mankind, give them ſuch a ſandih 
that we ought not to liſten to any evidence th 
would tend to undermine them. We may takel 
for granted that God cannot contradict hink 
Whatever, therefore, he clearly appears to bel 
his works, we may aſſure ourſelves that he N 
alſo appear to be in any revelation that he f 
Pleaſe to make of himſelf. He cannot appear gd 
and merciful in one method of making bi 
known, and cruel and unjuſt in another, Nothig 
therefore, can be admitted as contained in a0 
velation, that is pretended to come from vl 
which is contrary to the plain principles of nitk 
religion already demonſtrated, 
Since, however, there appear to be mag 
culties on the ſubjeR of natural religion, and 0 
of our concluſions have only a ſmall degree off 
dability in their favour, we muſt by no mea 
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for granted that ſuch concluſions are always juſt, 
- muſt expect that a revelation from God will 
-over many miſtakes, and eſpecially that it will 
pply many defects, in the beſt formed ſyſtem of 
tural religion. 3 | 
From the obſervations which have now been 
ade, it may be ſeen, that we ought to be very far 
om relinquiſhing our reaſon, when we come to 
nſider the ſubject of revelation, On the contra- 
then, it is that we ought to make the moſt uſe 
it, to ſee that we be not impoſed upon in a mats 
of ſo much conſequence to us, It is only by 
e help of that faculty which we call reaſon, that 
> can diſtinguiſh between any two ſyſtems of re- 
pion that may be propoſed to us. It is by reaſon 
ly that we can judge both of their previous pro- 
Wvility, and alſo of the poſitive evidence that is 
oduced in favour of them, Let us, therefore, 
jon all occaſions, call to our aid that power 
dich God has given us to be the guide of life, 
d eſpecially in matters of ſo great importance 
us as thoſe certainly are which relate to the will 


God, what he requires of us, and what we have 
expect from him. 
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SECTION IV. 


Rules for eſtimating the value of human teſlinm, 


HE plain rules for eſtimating the yalued 
ſmgle evidences are the two following, Any 
thing, capable of being proved by mere teſtimany 
is credible in proportion to the opportunity ik 
witneſs had of being well informed concerning 
himſelf, and his freedom from any bias that mip 
make him wiſh to impoſe upon others. If the pt 
ſon who gives us information concerning 1 
tranſaction, at which we ourſelves were not p 
ſent, appears to be a competent judge of it, al 
have been in a ſituation in which he had the il 
opportunity of being rightly informed, 2d 
there be no appearance of its being his intereſt 
deceive us, we give our aſſent; but we belt 
in proportion to the doubts we entertain on eie 
of theſe heads, 
The more perſons there fre who relate the 
tranſaction, of which they are equally credidk 
witneſſes, the ſtronger is the evidence for it. 
the more perſons there are through whoſe hani 
ſame narration is conveyed to us, the weake! 50 
evidence, In this latter caſe, the witneſſes ar al | 
ed dependent ones; but in the former they are [at 
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in any one of a number of independent wit- 
ſes, it is in part removed by the teſtimony of 
thers; but every imperfection in the original 
dence is increaſed in proportion to the number 
\ f dependent witneſſes, through whoſe hands the 
Nove ſtory is tranſmitted. . 

W The marks of a ſtory being related by a number 
independent witneſſes, of full credit, is their 
greement in the principal articles, and their diſa- 
reement with reſpect to things of leſs conſe- 
ence, or at leaſt a variety, or diverſity in their 
nanner of relating the ſame ſtory. 

The reaſon of this is, that to things of princi- 
gal importance they will all equally attend, and 
Wherefore they will have their minds equally im- 
frefſed with the ideas of them; but that to things 
df leſs conſequence they will not give the ſame at- 
ention, and therefore they will be apt to conceive 
Iifterently concerning them. 

If a number of perſons agree very minutely with 
kipect to all the facts of any narrative, general 


ff the narration, it will amount to a proof that 
they have agreed together to tell the ſame ſtory z 
and in this they will be ſuppoſed to have been in- 
luenced by ſome motive not favourable to the 
Yalue of their teſtimony; and beſides, having 
kaned circumſtances one of another, they can- 
not 


independent, Whatever imperfection there may 


and particular, and alſo in the order and manner 
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not be conſidered as independent of one another, 
All hiſtories which have been written by diflu 
perſons, in all reſpects equally credible, agree ig 
the main things, but they are as certainly fou 
to differ with reſpect to things of leſs conſequene 

We likewiſe diſtinguiſh with reſpect to then 
ture of the falt to which our aſſent is required, i 
we expect more numerous, more expreſs, and i 
all reſpets, more unexceptionable evidence, x; 
cording to the degree of its previous improbal. 


lity, ariſing from its want of analogy to oth 


facts already known; and in this there is a grads 


tion, from things, which are antecedently highl 


probable, and therefore require but little poſitix 
evidence, to things which are utterly incredidl 


being ſo contrary to what. we already know of the 


courſe of nature, and the author of it, that u 
evidence could convince us of it. 

If my ſervant ſhould tell me that, as he wa 
paſſing through a certain place, he ſaw a friend 
mine, who I knew had buſineſs in that neighbout 
hood, and the character of my ſervant was {ud 
that I had never known him to tell me a wanidl 
lie, I ſhould readily believe him; and if I had a 
thing to do in the caſe, I ſhould, without heli 
tion, act upon the ſuppoſition that what he ol 


- me was true, But if the ſame ſervant ſhould iy 


that, coming through the ſame place, he ſaw 1 


ther of my friends whom I knew to bave * 


F 


= 
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xd, I ſhould not believe him, though the thing 
WE : {lf was not naturally impoſſible ; and if ten 
dozen perſons of our common acquaintance, 
ons of knowledge and curioſity, ſhould, inde- 
ndently of one another, ſeriouſly inform me that 
hey were preſent themſelves, and had no doubt of 
e fact, I might believe it. 

It follows, however, from this obſervation, that 
iracles require a much ſtronger teſtimony than 
ommon facts. The latter are analogous to ſuch 
ther facts as are the ſubject of every day's expe- 
jence, ſo that we are continually expecting ſuch 
ings, and they are never any ſurprize to us; 
phereas the former are contrary to that analogy, 
nd are therefore unexpected. 

By the help of theſe maxims I ſhall now proceed 
0 examine the evidence of the Jewiſh and chriſtian 
We vclations, ſhewing how far they are in them- 
ſelyes credible or incredible upon the whole; then 
xamining the evidence which has been produced 
u their favour, and laſtly conſidering ſome par- 
cular objections which have been made to them. 


S EC- 
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SECTION v. 


Of the antecedent credibility of the Jeuiß d 


' Chriſtian revelations, 


K th E belief of the Jewiſh and chriſtian rey 
tions, which have ſo cloſe a connection thi 
they muſt ſtand or fall together, is to believe in 
the divine being has, from time to time, Interpol 
in the moral government of the world; hain 
upon ſeveral important occaſions, ſpoken to mw 
kind by perſons called prophets, in order to git 
them information concerning various truths, 
the greateſt moment to them, and- to reclaim tha 
from vice and wickedneſs; and that many pers 
have wrought inconteſtible miracles in proof & 
their having received a commiſſion from God is 
this purpoſe. 
In the hiſtory of the Jewiſh religion we are i 
formed, that the divine being made choice of onf 
particular nation, the poſterity of Abraham, ö 
Iſaac and Jacob, as the principal medium of 
communications to mankind ; making eſpecii 
viſion againſt their falling into idolatry, and mil 
ing their temporal proſperity manifeſtly to depen 


upon their adherence to his worſhip. | 
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In the hiſtory of the chriſtian religion, we are 
formed that, after many predictions, which did, 
W 7:4, raiſe the expectation of the Jewiſh people, 
I dd, in ſome meaſure, alſo, that of the reſt of 
ind, concerning a very extraordinary perſon, 
o hou!d be in a more eminent manner diſtin- 
oa by God, for the benefit of men, Jeſus 
„ (whoſe character and hiſtory ſtrictly correſ- 
Naded to thoſe prophetic deſcriptions) was born in 
ea; that he received from God a power of 
4 orking miracles, in a more illuſtrious manner 
Wan any other prophet who had gone before him; 
Wat he inculcated the great duties of natural reli- 
jon in their full extent, with the expreſs promiſe 
W 2 ceſurreCtion from the dead, and an everlaſting 
e of happineſs, to all who ſhould believe and obey 
doctrine; and that, after living an irreproachable 
Id moſt uſeful life (being a perfect pattern of the 
ſt genuine piety and benevolence, and of a pro- 
WW moderation without auſterity, with reſpect to 
| the things of this life) he was put to death by 
e Jews and Romans ; but that he roſe again from 
c dead on the third day, as he himſelf had foretold 
at he ſhould; and that he aſcended to heaven in 
vile manner. 
We are alſo informed in the ſame hiſtory, that 
er the reſurrection and aſcenſion of Jeſus Chriſt, 
rlons appointed dy him, with the title of apo/tles, 
Id many others of his diſciples, had the power 


of * 
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of working miracles in his name; that, at the i 
of every thing that was valuable to them in th, 
Jife, and of life itſelf, they preached the vofnel 
publiſhing in all places the hiſtory of Jeſus Ch 
(the ſame that is contained in the books cl 
goſpels) as what they could atteſt upon their on 
knowledge; particularly reciting his do&ring 
precepts, and promiſes , and aſſuring all men, ths 
he would come again, with a commiſſion fan 
God to judge the whole race of mankind, accorlin 
to their works; when he would moſt amply rem 
all the virtuous and good, eſpecially thoſe who u 
been ſufferers in the cauſe of righteouſneſs 1 
truth, and that he would inflict an adequate pi 
niſhment on all the wicked. 
Laſtly, if theſe hiſtories be true, a very grid 
number both of Jews and Gentiles were, in conſt 
quence of this preaching of the goſpel, convertal 
to the belief of chriſtianity, many of them ſuf 
long and ſevere perſecutions on this account, all 
even courageouſly died martyrs to their faith, u 
chriſtianity kept continually gaining ground int 
world as Jeſus Chriſt had foretold. 
| This is a general idea of what is contained in 
Jewiſh and chriſtian revelations, all the particuul 
being found in the bible, which is a colledian 
ſuch books as contain the moſt authentic accu 
of thoſe revelations ; being written, as is preten 


by men who themſelves had received oy 
fl 
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W.. from God, and who were witneſſes of the 
important of thoſe tranſactions of which they 
e an account. 

o, before we examine the evidence on which 
belief of the particulars which have now 
; ted reſts, it is proper to conſider how far the 
ount is in itſelf credible; by which I now mean, 
er it be capable of being proved at all; and, 
W it be, what kind of evidence is neceſſary to 
cure to it the aſſent of reaſonable and think» 
men. i 

That ſuch a revelation, and miracles in proof 
it, are poſſible, cannot, I think, be diſputed, 


ernment of it; and not only to reverſe the Jaws 
it, but even to deſtroy it, if he ſhould think 
per. The only queſtion, therefore, is whether 
re could be a ſufficient reafon for ſuch an inter- 
tion as has been deſcribed, But fince gooaneſs 
been ſhewn to be the characteriſtic of the di- 
je being, ſuch a revelation muſt, à priori, appear 
idle, in proportion to its being uſeful and ſea- 
able. If the ſtate of things before revelation 
$ ſuch as made it highly expedient, at that 
ticular juncture, in exact proportion to that 
eien, it might even have been expected; and 
would have been expected with abſolute cer- 


tainty, 


e the ſame being who made the world, muſt - 
eſlarily have it in his power to interpoſe in the 
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tainty, by any being who was a proper judge of & 
real value and ſeaſonableneſs of it. 


Now that ſuch a revelation was in fad hi Y 
expedient, has been ſufficiently ſhewn already, a 
the view which has been given of the ſtate of Ip 
heathen world antecedent to it; for withoy} ec 
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mankind were actually involved in the groſy 
norance concerning their maker, and alſo cane 
ing many important moral duties, and the ſandi 
of virtue in a future life; and, in conſequent 
this, they were abandoning themſelves mare a 
more to the moſt deſtructive vices, . 

That God ſhould ſuffer his offspring of mai 
to fall into ſo deplorable a ſituation, is only q 
branch of the complaint concerning the into 
tion and prevalence of evils in general; and 
long as goodneſs appears, upon the whole, tobe! 
governing principle of the divine being, they u 
lead us to look for, and expect with confi 
a remedy for theſe and all other evils; and wel 
aſſure ourſelves, that ſuch a remedy will beg 
vided, as ſoon as ever theſe evils ſhall have aufg 
ed the benevolent intention of him who h 
pointed, or permitted them. 

So far, therefore, was ſuch a revelation 201 
been deſcribing from being incredible, a ji 
that, ſince it has been proved to have been 10 
deſirable, thoſe of mankind who had a juſt 10 
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ir ſituation, and of the character of the ſupreme 
ing, might have been led to expect, or at leaſt 
wiſh for ſome extraordinary interpoſition, to ſave 
linking world, to reſtore the knowledge and wor- 
ip of the one true God, and to provide more 
ectual ſanctions of virtue. 
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CHAPTER It 


THE EVIDENCES oF THE JEWISH AND mum 
RELIGIONS, DERIVED FROM TESTIMON \ ; 
AND ESPECIALLY THAT OF ITS FRIENDS, | 


SECII ON L 
Of the authenticity of the books of ſeripturs 


= vey revelations as the Jewiſh and chr 
being highly probable, or not unlikely ug 
true, what we have to do, in order to aſcertaf 
their proper credibility, is to conſider whether 
accounts of miracles, ſaid to have been wrought 
atteſtation of them, may be depended upon, 
other words, we are to enquire whether the do 
which we uſually call the ſcriptures, containa fil 
ful hiſtory of facts. For, if what we there real 
true, the divine being has unqueſtionab]y i 
poſed in the government of the world, and m 
perſons, in proof of it, have worked the mold 
deniable miracles ; having performed ſuch tif 
as no men could have done, except they hat 
authoriſed and empowered by him who appom 
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laws of nature, and who alone can ſuſpend or 
ontrol them. 

W Now it may be ſhewn that, according to all che 
ules of judging concerning the value of teſtimony, 
W.. nut admit the truth of theſe hiſtories, if the 
Wks themſelves be genuine, that is, if they were 
| titten by the perſons whoſe names they bear, 
r in the circumſtances in which the contents of 
hem repreſent them to have been written; if, for 
nance, the books of Moſes were written by Mo- 
es; or, which is the ſame thing with reſpect to 
heir credibility, if they were written by any perſon 
who copied from, or digeſted what he had written, 
hough they might add ſome circumſtances of later 
late; or indeed if the chief of their contents were 
vritten by any perſon who was contemporary with 
oſes. The book of Joſhua will alſo be genuine, 
fit was either written by Joſhua himſelf, by any of 
s contemporaries, or by any perſon who lived with - 
n a ſufficient time after his death, ſo as not to be 
nacquainted with the tranſactions of which he 
ves an account, The ſame obſervation may be 
nade concerning all the remaining books of the 
Vid Teſtament, and likewiſe thoſe of the New; 
decauſe ſuch perſons as the apoſtles, or their contem- 
poraries, were (as will be ſhewn at large) in cir- 
kum ſtances, f in which they could not poſſibly have 
deen impoſed upon themſelves, and alſo in which, : 

e cannot reaſonably ſuppoſe, they could be under 

| the 
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the influence of any ſufficient motive to attempty 
impoſe upon others, F 

Now, that the books of ſcripture are vent 
we have, in all reſpects, the ſame reaſon to helps 
as we have to receive any other antient vrt 
genuine; as that the books of Homer, for inttug 
were written by Homer, thoſe of Thueydidsh 
Thacydides, thoſe of Tacitus by Tacitus, or af 
other of the moſt celebrated antient writings g 
their reputed authors, or their cotemporaries, 
all theſe caſes, the proof 1s ſimply this, that li 
writings have been quoted and referred to, f 
works of their reputed authors, or their cotemy 
raries, by ſubſequent writers, without any cal 
derable variation, to the preſent time. Nay, 
have much ſtronger evidence for the authentic 
the moſt important of the books of ſcripture tl 
we have for that of any other writings 11'l 
world; becauſe they are much oftener quoted, 
referred to, in every age, from the very tine 
which they were written, quite down to the} 
ſent; which has been owing to nothing out 
very great credit they have gained, in conſequm 
of their being conſidered as of the greateſt mp 
tance to mankind, 

Indeed, ſo convincing has been the evidenet 
the authenticity of the books of ſcripture, that 
had been almoſt univerſally allowed, by thoſe 
have hated and oppoſed the ſyſtem of religion mi 


— 
— 


ey contain. Neither the Jews, for inſtance, nor 
y early writer among the heathens, who under= 
to controvert the principles of chriſtianity, 
er intimated that they had ſo much as a doubt 
ncerning the genuineneſs of the books which 
atain an account of it. The four goſpels are par- 
ularly mentioned by Julian, and a very conſi- 
able part of the contents of them are quoted by 
ſus. Accordingly, theſe, and other early op- 
ers of chriſtianity, admit the truth of the hiſtory 
general, without excepting what is miraculous 
it; aſcribing theſe wonderful works either to the 
ney of ſome evil ſpirit, or endeavouring to ac- 
nt for them in ſome other manner, in which the 
rpoſition of the divine being in favour of Chriſt 
the apoſtles, might not be neceſſary. 

t affords an argument exceedingly favourable to 
authenticity of the books of the New Teſta- 
t, that they were very ſoon tranſlated into 
ous foreign languages, and that a multiplicity 
ppies, both of the originals, and of theſe tranſ- 
dns, were likewiſe preſently diſperſed into all 
of the known world, which at that time 
nded with men of reading and curioſity ; and 
al our preſcnt copies, both of the originals and 
tle tranſlations, agree with one another, and 
the quotations made by antient writers from 
v in every thing material. We have, there- 
al the reaſon in the world to conclude, that 
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theſe books have not been materially corrupl 
notwithſtanding the various readings, and others 
rors of ſmall conſequence, by which all ww 
writings have ſuffered in the ſame Proportion; 
which were, indeed, unavoidable, unleſs eyen y 
ticular tranſcriber had been prevented, by a nin 
from making any miſtake, which was by nom 
neceſſary for any valuable purpoſe, 
It is only upon the leading fats in the wi 
hiſtory that the truth of chriſtianity is founded; 
that if the books of the New Teſtament com 
us in ſuch a ſtate, as to contain a ſuffcin 
credible account of the miracles which Chi 
wrought, of the doctrines he taught, of hö 
and reſurrection from the dead, and alſo of the 
racles and preaching of the apoſtles, and themd 
ner in which their doctrine was received I 
Jewsand Gentiles, at the firſt promulgationdl 
they are quite ſufficient to induce us to live u 
as becomes chriſtians, having a ſull aſſurance 
future judgment, and of a ſtate of retributiond 
death. And no corruption of the books of f 
ture, deſigned or undeſigned, can be ſuppol 
have vitiated them ſo much, as not to have leſt 
even far more perfect than this great purpok 
uſe of them requires, 
It is alſo to be obſerved, that the contronerf 
which chriſtians began to be engaged, even 
the publication of the books of the New Tela 


* 
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4 eſpecially about that time, and from thence to 
e preſent day, are of great moment to eſtab- 
In their authenticity; ſince the writers in all 
ole controverſies conſtantly appealed to, and 
xpreſsly quoted the books of ſcripture; and in all 
e writings Which are come down to us, we find 
e texts they quoted, in every thing material, the 
me as in our preſent copies, ſo that we may de- 
nd upon it, that the principal books of the New 
eſtament are the genuine productions of the per- 
ns, and of the age to which they are uſually 
cribed, And from this it will be made to appear 
at they ſupply a ſufficient evidence of the facts on 
hich the chriſtian hiſtory is founded, 
The particular teſtimonies of antient writers, 
briſtian, Jewiſh, and Heathen, which demonſtrate 
eauthenticity of the books of the New Teſtament, 
ve been produced at full length by Dr. Lard- 
tz and, as it would be too tedious to recite ſuch 
ticulars in this place, I muſt refer my readers to 
b molt valuable work, intitled, The Credibility f 
goſpel hi/tory, They may aſſure themſelves, 
weyer, that, notwithſtanding the authenticity of 
e of the books has been queſtioned, there never 
$ any doubt with reſpect to any of them, except 
tie epiſtles of James and Jude, the ſecond of Pe- 
the two ſmall epiſtles of John, that which is 
cried to the Hebrews, and the book of Reve- 
u. The authority of the four goſpels, the 
L 2 book 
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book of Acts, and the reſt of the epiſtles, u New 
called in queſtion. It is true, indeed, that foned 
the Judaizing chriſtians having conceived an yl 
Hon to St. Paul, had no opinion of his writy 
but they were never denied to be his. Alf ſony 
of the early chriſtians rejected the genealogy 
Chriſt, and the hiſtory of the miraculous contey 
tion, as related in the goſpels of Matthew and l 
but they do not appear to have been numerous 
was their opinion of long continuance, 
Beſides, we are by no means to infer that, 
cauſe ſome early chriſtiafhs rejected any partie 
opinion or fact contained in any of the four In 
geliſts, they did not therefore think them tobetl 
genuine writings of the perſons whoſe names 
bear. For though they were ſatisfied that i 
wrote thoſe things, they might think them tol 
fo far miſtaken, We find, in the hiſtory ol 
Acts, that the opinion of a ſingle apoſile dion 
always paſs uncontroverted ; and with reſpedl 
any thing except the leading facts, ſuch as 
mentioned above, and which have never jet 8 
queſtioned by any perſons who call themls 
chriſtians, any difference of opinion among 
apoſtles, or others, is of no moment whaterh 
reſpect to the proper evidence of chriſtianity 
With reſpe&, however to all thoſe books d 
"New Teſtament, the authenticity of which 
been queſtioned, the arguments in favour of 
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e conſiderably ſtronger than thoſe againſt them. 
is not certain who was the author of the epiſtle 
e Hebrews, but if it was not written by St. 
aul, which ſeems to be the more probable opinion, 
tit was certainly written in the apoſtolical age, 
a by ſome perſon of authority in the-chriſtian 
urch. The goſpel of Matthew, was, perhaps, 
titten in Hebrew, for the benefit of the Jewiſh 
nverts; but either Matthew himſelf, or ſome 
her perſon of the ſame age, mult have tranſlated 
into Greek, the language in which we now have 
; ſo that, with reſpect to every thing of impor- 
ce, it is of the ſame value as the original Hebrew 
duld have been. The book of Revelation was not 
eived in all chriſtian churches for ſome time; 
It afterwards it gained univerſal credit, and its 
thority is now juſtly conſidered as of the higheſt 
dc, The reaſons for which it was diſregared 
ſome are, indeed, ſufficiently obvious, and ap- 
r to be of no manner of weight, as they aroſe 
efly from the doctrine of the millemum, of which 
he antient heretics were thought to avail them- 
ves too much. 

There can be no doubt but that the canon of the 
d Teſtament was the 'ſame in the time of our 
Hour as it is now; nor could it have been cor- 
pied materially after the return of the Jews from 
Babyloniſh captivity, on account of the ſect of 
dmaritans, which took its riſe about that time. 
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For theſe people profeſſed the ſame regard to g 
ſacred books with the Jews themſelves, and we 
always at variance with them about the inter 
tation of the ſcriptures. The Samaritan copy d 
the Pentateuch is now in our hands, and exceptin 
ſome numbers, in which the different copies uf 
tranſlations of all antient writings are peculixh 
ſubject to vary, and a ſingle text, in which nad 
Gerizim and mount Ebal are interchanged, it is 
very ſame with the Jewiſh copy, Not long di 
this, the books of the Old Teſtament, begin 
with the Pentateuch, were tranſlated into Gu 
and diſperſed by means of the Jews, into aud 
every part of the known world. 
There is not the leaſt probability that any chan 
worth any men's attempting to make, or in the A 
affecting any principal point of the Jewiſh teig 
was made during their captivity z which, hot 
was not long, reckoning from the time of thed 
ſtruction of the city by Nebuchadnezzar, but 
many of thoſe who returned from it had a pen 
remembrance of the temple of Solomon, which! 
been burned in the ſiege by Nebuchadnezzaj 
they wept when they ſaw how much the nen u 
ple was inferior to it; and can it be ſuppoſed 
that ſome of theſe people would have tak 
alarm, and a ſchiſm have been occaſioned, if 
material change had been attempted to be mak 
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-onftitution of the law, or the contents of the 
red books. | 

Leaſt of all, can it be ſuppoſed that Ezra would, 
that particular time, have introduced the injunc- 
1 on which he laid ſo much ſtreſs, about putting 
ay all their ſtrange wives. In his circumſtances 
meaſure muſt have appeared exceedingly hazar- 
o conſidering how many perſons, even among 
prieſts themſelves, had contracted ſuch mar- 
ges, how conſiderable they were by their birth 
f alliances, and conſequently how .t any enemies 
Jews would thereby make themſelves. We 
, in fact, that this meaſure did meet with the 
{ violent oppoſition, produced a laſting diviſton 
ong themſelves, and made them incur the ha- 
| and ill offices of all their neighbours. Beſides, 
e many of the prieſts, who muſt have known as 
ch of the law of Moſes as Ezra himſelf, were 
ly exaſperated at this proceeding, they would 
er have ſuffered him to publiſh that as one 
he laws of Moſes, which they knew to be a 
Bah 

we go farther back into the Jewiſſi hiſtory, we 
I fill be unable to pitch upon any time in which 
material change in the ſacred books could have 
n attempted, with the leaſt proſpect of ſucceſs. 
was one of the moſt earneſt inſtructions of 
les himſelf, that the book of the law, a copy 
Wiich was lodged in the ark, ſhould be the 
L 4 ſujet 
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on finding a copy of the Law in the temple] 


ſubject of conſtant reading and meditation jne 
Ifraelitiſh family; and it was expreſsly appcini 


that it ſhould be read publicly every ſeven yea a 
at the feaſt of Tabernacles, Deut. xxxi. g, 19 or 
and the Levites, who were diſperſed through 18: 
the twelve tribes, were particularly appointed iſo! 
ſtudy and to explain it to the reſt of the nal ( 
and, notwithſtanding the times of defection al Ct 


idolatry, they were never intirely without px 
phets, and even many thouſands of others, yl 
continued firaf in the worſhip of the true Gal 
and therefore muſt have retained their regard 
the ſacred books of the Law. 

As to the alarm of king Joſiah and his co 


may be accounted for many ways better than up 
the ſuppoſition of that being the firſt copy of i 
either impoſed upon the king, or impoſed by 
upon the people; neither of which could poll 
have been effected. It is not improbable, but Wl 
this particular copy might have been the origi 
one, which had been taken out of the ark, 4 
miſlaid, in ſome former idolatrous reign; and 
paſſages which they read might contain ſome All 
denunciations againſt idolatry, to which they 
given but little attention before. What | 
may conjecture with reſpect to this particular i 
it can never be thought in the leaſt probable, 6 


a nation ſo prone to idolatry as the Iſraelites / | 
L 
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kom the time of their ſettlement in the land of 
1naan to the Baby loniſh captivity, ſhould either 
orge, or not detect and expoſe the forgery of 
ooks pretending to ſo high authority, and ſa 
oftile to their favourite propenſity, 

Upon the whole, the Jews have, no doubt, 
Qed the part of moſt faithful and even ſcrupulous 
ardians of their ſacred books, for the uſe of all 
he world in the times of chriſtianity. After the 
pt of their prophets, Malachi, they admitted no 
ore books into their canon, ſo as to permit them 
d be read in their ſynagogues, though they were 
ritten by the moſt eminent men in their nation; 
being a maxim with them, that no book could 
e entitled to a place in the canon of their ſerip- 
res, unleſs 1t was written by a prophet, or a 
ron who had had communication with God. 
That the ſcriptures of the Old Teſtament have 
dt been materially corrupted by the Jews ſince 
e promulgation of chriſtianity, notwithſtanding 
is thought that, out of enmity to chriſtianity, 
e attempted it in a few paſſages, (though it was 
dre with reſpect to the Septuagint Greek than 
e original Hebrew) is evident from the many 
opnecies (till remaining in their ſcriptures,” con= 
ming the humiliation and ſufferings of the Meſ- 
„ in which the chriſtians always triumphed 
den they diſputed with the Jews. Theſe paſ- 
des, therefore, we may aſſure ourſelves, would 
L 5 have 
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have been the firſt, that the Jews would haye pree 
tiſed upon, if it had been in their power, 
their inclination to do it, 

All the books of ſcripture have alſo many inter. 
nal marks of their being the genuine producta 
of the ages in which they are ſaid to have he 
written; as they contain ſo many alluſions to pat 
ticular perſons, places, opinions, and cuſtny 
which are known, from other allowed hiſtories, 
have exiſted in thoſe times; and the hiſtorical is 
cidents which the ſacred writers occaſionally mes 
tion, are ſufficiently agreeable to other 2uthents 
accounts; the variations being no greater thi 
ſuch as are to be found in other genuine hiſt 
of the ſame period. This branch of the evideng 


of chriſtianity has alſo been particularly illulrt 
by Dr. Larduer. 


or 19 


SECTION II. 


Of the evidence from te/timony in favour of the die 
revelation. 


NAKING it for granted that the books 
ſcripture are the genuine productions of Þ 
perſons and times to which they are alan 
cribed, I ſhall proceed to conſider the value on. 


evidence which they contain, for thoſe 1. | 
U 
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Joch the truth of the Jewiſh and chriſtian reli- 
n depends, beginning with the latter. 

we fad in the books of the New Teſtament, 
ad eſpecially the four Evxangeliſis, and the book 
f 475, not only that twelve perſons who are 
alled apo/iles, but that thouſands of others were 
itneſſes of a continued courſe of miracles per- 
xrmed by Jeſus Chriſt, during the whole courſe 
bis miniſtry; eſpecially that he was actually 
ut to death, and that great numbers of perſons 
ad the moſt ſatisfactory evidence that he roſe again 
rom the dead, as he himſelf had foretold. ' Theſe 
ere perſons who had attended upon him conſtant- 
7, and had had the faireſt opportunity of inquir- 
g into the truth of the facts. Many of theſe 
itneſſes of the miracles of Chriſt were rangers, 
nd others were his moſt inveterate enemies; who, 
otwithitanving this, could not deny but that ke 
erformed many real miracles, though they aſcribed 
dme of them to the agency of evil ſpirits, 

The miracles of Chriſt were of ſo great noto- 
ety, that Peter, addreffing himſelf to the body of 
de Jews at Jeruſalem, within a ſhort time atter 
de reſurrection, had no occaſinn to produce any 
ticular witnefies of them; but, without being 
ntracicted by any perſon, app-aled to the whole 
bly of the people preſent, a: having already the 
leſt convictior concerning them, Acts il. 22. 
Paul, allo, when he had an audience of King 
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Agrippa, appealed to his own knowledge and eg, 
viction; ſaying that the things were not dne n. 
corner, Acts xxvi. 26. 
Even the friends and diſciples of Chriſt we 
only thoſe who were made ſo by the evidence d 
his miracles, and his excellent doctrine, and yh 
muſt have come to him with ftrong prejudice, 
againſt his being the perſon that he pretended u 
be, and againſt his being poſſeſſed of thoſe ext 
ordinary powers which they ſaw him exert, Hul 
he even performed all that they expected from the 
Meſſiah, the obſcurity of his birth, and his paſing 
for a Galilean, were ſufficient, we find, to male 
many perſons conclude without farther inquity 
that he muſt be an impoſtor. All the Jews, boys 
ever, even the moſt intelligent, and the moſt rite 
tuous of them, expected nothing leſs than a tems 
poral prince, who ſhould aſſert the freedom of the 
_ Jews, and the empire of the world. Nothing 
therefore, but the ſtrongeſt evidence of his having 
a divine commiſſion, can be ſuppoſed to hae i- 
duced them to receive him in that character, af 
he had peremptorily declined all kingly honouth 
and eſpecially after his ſufferings and death, 
When Chriſt was actually put to death, we ſe 
that his moſt intimate companions forſook him ui 
fled; and conſidering the damp which was throW 
upon all the views and expectations of the apo 


by the ignominious death of their maſter, their u. 
allembling 
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dembling ſo ſoon afterwards, and undertaking, 
the face of the greateſt oppoſition, to preach 
ge doctrine of their maſter, and gain converts to 
e belief of his divine miſſion, cannot be accounted 
r, but upon the ſuppoſition of their having re- 
ved the fulleſt conviction that he roſe from the 
ad, and had authorized them to preach in his 
me. 

& incredulous were the diſciples of Chriſt with 
ſpect to the truth of his reſurrection, though it 
s what he himſelf had expreſsly foretold, that 
homas, one of the twelve apoſtles, declared, 
jen after he was informed of it by the reſt (who 
ured him that they themſelves had lately ſeen, 
d converſed with him) that he could not believe 
e fact, unleſs he ſhould actually handle and exa- 
ne his wounds; and yet even this man did after- 
ards receive the fulleſt ſatisfaction, 

That ſo many of the Jewiſh nation ſhould have 
en converted to chriſtianity by the preaching of 
& apoſtles, is ſuch a fact, as cannot be accounted 
but upon the ſuppoſition of their having re- 
wed the moſt ſatisfactory evidence with reſpe& 
the reſurrection of Chriſt, and the power with 
hich the apoſtles were inveſted to work miracles 
his name. 

The whole nation of the Jews are to this day, 
0, according to all the accounts that we have of 
em, they ever have been the moſt obſtinate and 
| incre- 
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incredulous of all mankind, and therefore the | 
people in the world to convince or perſuade; w 
they muſt have been more eſpecially ſo in ſuc, 
caſe as this, where their moſt favourite Prejudicy 
were directly oppoſed. They muſt, therefore, hu 
been the leaſt liable to have been imꝑoſed pag 
and the moſt unexceptionable witneſſes that can 
thought of for this purpoſe, 
No reaſonable motive can be aſſigned for tþ 
aſtoniſhing perſeverance of the apoſtles, aud ala 
primitive chriſtians, in preaching the goſpel, hay 
ing all hardſhips, and even undergoing death fg 
the ſake of it, but the moſt firm perſuaſion of ther 
having a reward in heaven; and how could u 
have come by that firm perſuaſion, but in conks 
quence of having received, the cleareſt evidencet 
miracles, iu favour of by. and pope 
of Chriſt. 
That a few perſons might have had their had 
turned, and have acted in an abſurd and unit 
countable manner, may be ſuppoſed ; but uniel 
human nature was conſtituted in a manner qui 
different from what we ſee and experience at pf 
ſent (which would be much more extraordil 
than any thing that the ſcheme of revelation 8 
quires us to believe) it can never be ſuppoſed 
fo many perſons as actually incurred reproach 
perſecution, even unto death, for the ſake of ti 
goſpel, at the firſt promulgation of it, ſhould, 
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them, for ſo long a courſe of time, have been 
inkatuated, as to riſk and abandon every thing, 
-hout a well-grounded hope of a ſufficient re- 
mpenſe ; that is, without a rational conviction 
ncerning the reſurrection and power of Chriſt, 
Beſides, they all of them pretended to ſome mi- 
Alnus gift, and cannot be ſuppoſed to have con- 
pued to act the part which they did through life, 
ithout a conſciouſneſs of their having, and ex- 
ting ſuch miraculous powers on proper occaſions. 
If the heads of the apoſtles and other primitive 
filtians had been turned by the moſt prepoſterous 
pbition, and they had meant nothing farther than 
make themſelves conſpicuous in the world, it 
n hardly be ſuppoſed but that ſome of them, at 
alt, would have thought of ſetting up for them- 
hes, and that the ableſt among them would 
ue endeavoured to make tools of the reſt, On 
e contrary, there is not the leaſt appearance of 
one of them endeayouring to aſſume authority 
er the reſt; but they perſiſt through life, as bro- 
ers and fellow labourers, in their allegiance to 
ir crucified Lord, referring all their mighty 
orks to his power and ſpirit. 
With this humility and perfect harmony they 
eached the religion of their maſter, not only 
en. they were together, but when they were ſe= 
ated from one enother, in very diſtant countries; 
te, if what they performed were mere tricks of 
ther 
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their own, they had an opportunity of eſtablilig 
themſelves independently of one another, Fg 
the apoſtle Paul, who preached the goſpel with 
conferring with any of the other apoſtles, Purſue 
the ſame conduct, engaging in the very ſame pak 
ſecuted intereſt, and promoting it by the ven la 
methods. 
This unambitious conduct of the apoſtles is ty 
more remarkable, as before the crucifixion d 
Chriſt, ſome of them appeared to be of a differ 
character, eagerly aſpiring after worldly bonum 
and ambitious of pre-eminence over their brethrea 
This, and other remarkable changes in their dl 
poſition and conduct after the death of Chrif, ui 
eſpecially their ſuddenly taking courage to pri 
the goſpel in the face of the greateſt dangers, it 
mediately after their cowardly deſertion of tel 
maſter, and after a cataſtrophe which intirely o 
turned all their fond hopes and expectations fro 


their having been endued with power from on liſh 
on the day of Pentecoſt, but are inexplicable, 
the known principles of human nature, win 
ſuch an hypotheſis, 

Chriſtians, even in the times of the apo 
were divided into various ſects and parties, and 
contention was carried on with great heat and all 
moſity among them, ſome of them oppoſing Þ 
apoſtles themſelves. Now, had any of then ' 
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ut ſuſpected of contriving or conniving at a 
2ud, with reſpect to the foundation of the reli- 
on they profeſſed, it could not, in thoſe circum- 
lunces, but have been detected and expoſed, Yet 


aul ſcruples not to appeal to miracles wrought. 
ong them, and even by them, and gives par- 
ular directions about the moſt proper uſe of 


theſe circumſtances how could he have written 


ch miracles had been wrought, and no ſuch ſu- 
natural gifts poſſeſſed either by himſelf or them. 
That the apoſtles and primitive chriſtians could 
ot expect to make any laſting advantage of their 
npoſture, admitting that their ruling paſſion was 
je ambition of being the founders of a new reli- 
jon, may be argued from this conſideration, that 
r ſome time they univerſally expected the ſecond 
ming of Chriſt, to put an end to the world, in 
lat very generation. 

If Chriſt and his apoſtles were not the weakeſt of 
| enthuſiaſts, which their whole conduct ſhews 
em not to have been, they could not but know 
bether they were inſpired of God, and had a 
wer of ſpeaking and acting in his name, or not. 
oy that men of virtue ſhould pretend to act from 
0d, at the ſame time that they knew that they 
u no ſuch commiſſion, cannot be ſuppoſed, It 
follows, 


arguing with theſe divided chriſtians, the apoſtle. 


e ſupernatural gifts of which they were poſſeſſed. 


| this manner, if he had been ſenſible that no 
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follows, therefore, that, not being groſs and wel 
enthuſiaſts, they could not be under an Ulufiq 
themſelves ; and being good men, friends of Its 
tue, and ſhewing the moſt genuine marks of x 
unfeigned reverence for God, and for truth, thy 
would not attempt to impoſe upon others, 
That the apoſtles were men poſſeſſed of f 
greateſt cunning, ſo as to conduct, with ablliy 
and ſucceſs, all the parts of fo complex an ins 
poſture, and which required ſo many agent 
ability equal to their own, and that at the (ax 
time they were dupes to the groſſeſt illuſions, u 
contradictory ſuppoſitions. To a certain dem 
indeed, there may be a mixture of artifice and a 


thuſiaſm; and therefore men may be deceiyed then f 
ſelves, and endeavour to deceive others. Butik or, 
degree in which it is neceſſary, for the purpoſe en 
infidelity, that theſe two oppoſite qualities ſhoul 2 
be found in Chriſt and bis apoſtles, and in i am: 
thoſe who muſt neceſſarily have been in the lin ble 
ſcheme, is abſolutely impoſſible, while human tt Th 
ture is what it is; and no example of any ti ns 
approaching to it can be found in the hiltoy id. 
mankind. dje 
Moſt of the preceding arguments are peculiui Imp 
ſtrong with reſpe& to St. Paul. He had been of 
inveterate enemy, and perſecutor of the chriſt em 
a man of great ability, learning, activity, and ch 
fluence with the leading men of his count L I 
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W. ;. 1:0 erery thing in this world to expect 
; m his oppoſition to chriſtianity, and nothing 
: t perſecution, ignominy, br almoſt certain death 
m embarking in that cauſe, Yet, notwith- 
ding this, he ſuddenly, and without diſcover- 
| any marks of inſanity, or giving any inſtance 
abſurdity of conduct in other reſpects, preached 
it doctrine which he had oppoſed, and continued 
it to the end of a laborious and painful life, 
ich terminated in a bloody death. 

How this can be accounted for, excepting in the 
nner in which he himſelf explains it, is to me 
poſſible to conceive, But upon his hypotheſis 
ry thing is perfectly eaſy, He ſays that Chriſt 
ae to him in perſon, to convince him of his 
or, and of the folly of bis purſuits, after he had 
en thrown down from his horſe, by the flaſhing 
a ſupernatural light, as he was on his road to 
amalcus, And this fact is itſelf extremely pro- 
dle from the circumſtances of it. 

This was not in the night time, when appari- 
has are commonly pretended to be feen, but at 
d-day; not when he was alone, and his mind 
dect to a ſudden panic, or fit of remorſe, but in 
pany; and not in the company of chriſtians, 
of thoſe who ſaw and heard enough to make 
em become chriſtians, but of inveterate enemies 
ehriſtianity, probably his favourite companions, 
A 2 when they were afterwards appealed to, 
could 
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could not contradict the facts, of the extraor 
light, and the ſound of a voice, though they col 
not diſtinguiſh the <vords; nor could they dey 
that he was actually ſtruck blind. He waz d 
firmed in the truth of what he was informed a 1 
this viſion by recovering his ſight, as Chriſt a 
ſame time foretold, on the prayer of Ananias i 
baptized him, 

The treachery of Judas Iſcariot affords a ſtrikin 
evidence of the innocent character, and din 
miſſion of Chriſt. Circumſtanced as this trait 
was, and diſpoſed as he muſt have been, he wail 
certainly have given information of any fuilk 
deſign of Chriſt, if he had known of anyſu 
thing; and he had the ſame means of informati 
as the reſt of the apoſtles. His hanging hin 
was natural enough as the effect of extreme u 
and remorſe of mind, after ſo baſe a piece of a 
chery, but altogether unaccountable upon theſy 
poſition that, by telling the truth only, be nig 
have gained a conſiderable reward, and at the ſan 
time have eſtabliſhed himſelf in the eſteem of R 
country, by expoling an impoſtor who wi ® 
object of general odium, and eſpecially with taal 
who had the chief influence in public affairs. 

Upon the whole, it cannot, I think, but be 
lowed, that the teſtimony that is given to & 
hiſtory and miracles of Chriſt, of which ve bat 


an account in the books of the New Ton 
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he teſtimony of men who were competent wit- 
Ts in the caſe; having had the faireſt oppor- 
y of ſatisfying themſelves concerning the 
s, and who had no motive, that we can ima- 
en for impoſing upon the world with reſpect to 
_ 

Beſides the evidence of the divine miſſion of 
Lift which ariſes from the teſtimony to the rea- 
Lot his miracles, by thoſe who ſaw and converſed 
him, and the tacit acknowledgement of all 
; contemporaries, we have (on the authority of 
e ſame hiſtorians) the evidence which ariſes from 
e teſtimony of another prophet, - whoſe claim to 
divine communication was allowed by almoſt the 
ole body of the Jewiſh nation, and even the 
ſtimony of God himſelf, declared in ſupernatural 
ices from heaven, 

The teſtimony of John the baptiſt is of conſi- 
able importance to the evidence of chriſtianity, 
he circumſtances which attended his birth were 
ry extraordinary, and excited great expectations 
dncerning him. He led a remarkably auſtere life, 


urs, and had no perſonal knowledge of Jeſus, 
jouz they were related. By his exemplary vir- 
e he ſo far gained the eſteem and confidence of 
e body of the Jews, that the moſt bigotted and 
Vous of the Phariſces and chief prieſts, not- 
ahttanding their authority with the people, durſt 


not 


tout any connection with the world, or its 
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not ſay in public that he was no prophet. He wp 
died a martyr to his integrity and fidelity, j 
proving king Herod, 

This remarkable perſon did not pretend t 
miracles, but ſolemnly declared that he ws 
miſſioned to preach the doctrine of repentance, | 
way of preparation for the coming of the Melt 
and he alſo ſolemnly declared that he kney ]:l 
to be the perſon by ſome viſible token attend 
the deſcent of the ſpirit of God upon hin; 
which, he ſays, it was foretold to him, tht 
ſhould be able to diſtinguiſh the perſon to wid 
miſſion his own was ſubordinate. Notwithfa 
ing the great credit which John acquired, eu 
if not ſuperior to that of any of the former Jen 
prophets, he did not pretend to ſet up for hink 
but conſtantly referred his diſciples to Jeſus, wit 
they were zealouſly attached to him, and jeal 
of the riſing reputation of the new prophet, 

Chriſt was alſo declared to be the ſon and mi 
ſenger of God by miraculous voices from heat 
the firſt of theſe was pronounced immediately i 
his baptiſm, probably in the hearing of great nul 
bers; the ſecond on the mount of transfigurati 
when only three of his diſciples were prelent; u 
the third in the temple, in the hearing of 3 f 
miſcuous multitude, of whom ſome, who Wn 
a diſtance, thought that it thundered, any 0 
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| that an angel ſpake to him. See Luke iii. 22. 
it, xvii. 5. John x11. 28. 

To theſe three different kinds of evidence, namely 
+ of his works, of John the Baptiſt, and of God 
father, as well as to that of antient prophecies, 
ſus himſelf appeals in his converſation with the 
ews: John V. 31; &c, | 
Some perſons ſeem to be ſurpriſed that we find 
little in favour of chriſtianity in the writings of 
ers and Heathens, who lived about the time of 
s promulgation. But how can it be ſuppoſed that 
en ſhould ſpeak very favourably of a religion 
dich they did not chuſe to embrace? Beſides, 
briftianity has all that teſtimony which can poſ- 
bly be had from adverſaries. It would be highly 
nreaſonable to expect that Jews or Heathens, con- 

nuing ſuch, ſhould expreſsly acknowledge their 
ec of the reſurrection of Chriſt ; but they ac- 
nowledge what is a ſufficient ground of our be- 
ef, namely, that the diſciples of Chriſt declared 
x he did riſe from the dead, and that they pro« 
led to have ſeen and converſed with him after his 
lurrection. This is particularly done by Celſus, 
d the emperor Julian. 
Such facts as theſe being admitted, we are cer- 
lily at liberty to reaſon from them as well as they. 
we earlier Jews aſcribed ſome of the miracles of 
viſt to the power of Beelzebub, and many of the 
iter 7 Jews to tbe ſecret virtue of ſome ineffable 
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name of God, which they pretend that he ftgl * 


tainly at liberty to laugh at ſuch hypotheſsy 


prejudices to overcome before they could eta 


the temple, or to ſome arts of ſorcery, which 
conceit that he learned in Egypt; but, the nn 
culous works of Chriſt being allowed, we ar& 


theſe, and may think that we act more reaſon 
in aſcribing them to the power of God only, 

Beſides, chriſtianity has the teſtimony of thay 
ſands, who, having been bitter enemies, bee 
converts to it, on farther examination; and th 
are, in fact, the moſt valuable of all teſtinoi 
Indeed, all the early converts to chriſtianity, tl 
apoſtles themſelves not excepted, may be conſilend 
as belonging to this claſs; becauſe they had fra 


the thought of ſuch a Meſſiah as Jeſus was. 

It were to be wiſhed that unbelievers of the pt 
ſent age would carefully conſider the evidend 
which were alledged in favour of chriſtianity} 
Chriſt and his apoſtles themſelves, as they are pl 
poſed in the Goſpels and the book of ACS, dl 
endeavour to account for them. Let them pil 
ticularly conſider the objections that were wu 
to them by the unbelievers of thoſe days, and 0 
ſerve what it was which they then took for graute 
and let them conſider whether, at this dan, 0 
can reaſonably take leſs for granted; or pun 
themſelves in the place of their predeceſſors, Wh 


ther they can, in any other reſpect, make 30) * 
proyeme! 
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W c<ifianity were really weak and inſufficienty 
ir conduct muſt be condemned, even by mo- 
n unbelievers, who muſt acknowledge that, with 
ir views of things, they ought to have become 
riſtians. 

Now it is well known that all the early adverſa- 
es of chriſtianity, Jews and Gentiles, not only 
lowed the authenticity of the books of the New 
eſtament, but alſo admitted that miracles were 
ally wrought by Chriſt and his apoſtles, as an 
dence of their having a divine commiſſion, And 
may be preſumed that men who were ſo much in- 
reſted in detecting the impoſture of chriſtianity, 
the high prieſts and rulers among the Jews, and 
ſo as the heathen prieſts, philoſophers, and magie 
ates (ſome of whom immediately, and all of whom 
y ſoon took alarm at the ſpread of chriſtianity, 
ing in the higheſt degree exaſperated at it) and 
do had every poſſible opportunity for examining 
We crecentials of Chriſt and his apoſtles, would 
e taken the moſt effectual methods to prevent 
e growth of a religion that was ſo exceedingly 
tenſive to them; and they muſt, no doubt, have 
n ſenſible, that the moſt effectual method would 
0 remove what the chriſtians themſelves alledg- 
o te the foundation of their faith, namely, 
*crecibility of their miracles, which they aſſerted 
wave been wrought, and to be at that very time 
You . M wrought 


| vement on their reaſonings. If their objections 
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wrought in its favour, And it appears from h 
Goſpels and the book of Acts, that the enenisq 
chriſtianity did give the cloſeſt attention to them 
racles of Chriſt and his apoſtles, and not being ath 
to queſtion their reality, they had recourſe to fu 
hypotheſes to account for them, as any unbeling 
of the preſent age would be aſhamed of. 

Had chriſtianity. given no alarm in Judea xt 
time when it was firſt propoſed, or had the beate 
philoſophers and magiſtrates taken no notice of if 
till after the death of the apoſtles, the evidence d 
the truth of chriſtianity would not have had ti 
ſtrength which it now has, from conſidering thi 
Chriſt himſelf was ſo obnoxious to the Jeni 
rulers, that they put him to death, and that ſom 
lent a perſecution was raiſed againſt the dil 
of Chriſt, beginning with the very year of 
aſcenſion, that only one of the apoſtles, and hail 
any other perſon of much eminence among i 
chriſtians, died a natural death, but died nuth 
to their religion; and that all the prinit 
chriſtians, without exception, ſuffered very g 
hardſhips. 

The various circumſtances which concur b 
thenticate the miracles of Chriſt, and the apo 
are well collected into one view by Dr. Jou 
with it I ſhall conclude this ſection.“ TI)" 
« wrought by perſons who ſolemnly appeale 


4 God, and who often declared that they y 
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e perform them. They were wrought in a public 
© manner, before enemies and unbelievers, in a 
learned age, and civilized countries, not with 
any air of oftentation, or for the ſake of worldly 
advantage, but in confirmation of precepts and 
lodrines agreeable to reafon, and uſeful to 
mankind, and at a time when their enemies 
wanted neither power nor inclination to expoſe 
them if they had been impoſtures, and were in 
no danger either of being inſulted by the popu- 
lace, or perſecuted by the civil magiſtrates for 
idiculing the chriſtians, | 

« Theſe miracles were alſo various and nu- 
merous, they were of a permanent nature, and 
[might be reviewed and re-examined ; they had 
nothing fantaſtical or crue] in them, but were 
acts of kindneſs and beneficence. Miracles 
having ceaſed for a long time before Chriſt ap- 
peared, the revival of them raiſed the greater 
attention, They were atteſted hy proper wit- 
neltes, were acknowledged by adverſaries, were 
loretold by the prophets, and ſuch as the Jews 


pected from the Meſſiah, and actually con- 
erted multitudes,” 


M 2» SEC. 
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nl SECTION Iv. C 

4} * 

lh 1 | Conſiderations on the reſurrection of Chrift, a C 

| | | other facts of a ſimilar nature, : : 
84 ; 

y HE reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt is 3 fad o C 

ſuch particular conſequence to the truths hon 

chriſtianity, and is ſo remarkably circumſtan 8 

with reſpect to its evidence, that it well deſervex bat, 

diſtinct conſideration, Tothis fact our Lom 

ſelf had appealed, as one conſiderable evidenced be 

his divine miſſion; and though he ſpake figuratin) fe 

when he gave his enemies warning of it, it is pla oule 

that he was ſufficiently underſtood by them, I Ti 

no ſooner was he dead, and laid in the ſepuleh * 

than the chief prieſts and rulers of the Jews it ld t 

formed the Roman governor concerning it; M ned 

to prevent any poſſibility of their being imp ably 

upon by his diſciples ſtealing the body, and ne 

tending that he had riſen from the dead, they Let 

tained a guard of Roman ſoldiers to watch i edi 

ſepulchre continually ; and left the ſoldiers th this 

ſelves ſhould have been bribed, or, by any d ho n 

method have been gained over by the diſcip, , 

connive at their ſcheme of conveying aw) fre 1 

body, they fixed a ſeal to a very large ſtone, W TT 

covered the mouth of the ſepulchre. I'J 


Harl 
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Having uſed theſe precautions, which ſeem to 
Je been all that human prudence could have 
I :2ated, they, no doubt, concluded that, if the 
| Jiſciples ſhould make any attempt to break the ſe- 
Fache, they could not but have been obſerved, 
Wd prevented; or if the diſciples ſhould have 
| rought an armed force, ſufficient to overpower the 
doman guard, at leaſt ſome reſiſtance would have 
een made; and the carrying off the body by vio- 
we could have anſwered no purpoſe whatever; ſo 
hat, upon the whole, they might reſt aſſured that 
me body was not found when they came to in- 
aa the ſepulchre, the removal muſt have been ef- 
aal either by a miracle, or in ſuch a manner, as 
ould not anſwer the purpoſe of any impoſture. 
Theevent was, that the body was removed from 
e ſepulchre, on the day on which Chriſt had fore- 
d that he ſhould riſe from the dead, and this hap- 
med very early in the morning, ſo that very pro- 
aby, it was not long after the watch had been 
banged the third time that night, 
Let us now examine whether the account which 
eciſciples of Chriſt, or that which the Jews gave 
his event, is the more probable, The apoſtles, 
do might have had the account from ſome of the 
urd, ſay that, juſt before the body was removed, 
tre was a great earthquake, and an angel of God 
ue and rolled away the ſtone from the mouth of 
e ſepulchte, and ſat upon it; that his raiment was 
M 3 white 
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white as ſnow, and his whole appearance 
ticularly bright and dazzling, ſo that the ſoldien 
were ſcized with extreme fear, and became x (4 
men, 

Upon this, they all diſperſed, and ſome of thy 
went into the city, and told the high prieſts all thy 
had paſſed; but they immediately aſſembling toy 
ther, with the other rulers of the Jews, gave man 
to theſe ſoldiers, making them promiſe to give a 
that while they ſlept the diſciples of Chriſt ſtole l 
body, and aſſuring them, that they would tak 
care that the Roman governor ſhould not pu 
them for their negligence, Accordingly they di 
what was required of them, and, no doubt, endas 
voured to engage all their companions to tell th 
ſame ſtory, But it is not improbable, but th 
| ſome of them might, in the mean time, have tal 
the truth; and other circumſtances, and a we 
of ſubſequent evidence, unqueſtionably prove tk 
there had been a real reſurrection. 

The angel was ſtill fitting upon the ſtone, abou 
break of day, where he was ſeen by Mary Mager 
lene, and ſome other women, who had come vil 
a deſign to embalm the body, and had brougl 
ſpices with them for that purpoſe, not having 
expectation of his riſing again; but being inforot 
of it by the angel, they went in haſte, to acquaint 
his diſciples with it. Two of theſe, Fete! a 


John, immediately ran to the ſepulchre, * 
ö tie 
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. e found open, and the body gone; but, inſtead 
I If any marks of a violent removal, they found-:the 
e cloaths carefully folded up, and laid in ſepa- 
| Wc places, ſo that ſome think the body mult hav- 
acalouſly ſlipped out of them. However, it is 
erat all probable, that they would have been left 
Ichind, and eſpecially ſo carefully folded, and ſo 
egularly diſpoſed, if the body had been removed by 
clence or ſtealth, | 
That Chriſt ſhould riſe again from the dead, was 
rfeAly agreeable to the tenor of his former life, 
nd a proper ſequel to it; but the more ſubſtantial 
vidence of it is, his having been frequently ſeen 
j and having intimately converſed with his for- 
per diſciples, whoſe account of it exhibits,. in a 
poſt natural manner, their ſurpriſe and joy, on the 
ccaſion of ſo agreeable, but fo unexpected an 
rent, Beſides, all the miracles that were wrought 
the apoltles afterwards, the evidence of which 
$n0 leſs convincing than that of the miracles of 


out ariſe himſelf, and wholly independent of it, are 
ar Il ſo many proofs of his reſurrection ;, for they are 
with 


Nan parts of a great ſcheme, which neceſſarily 
uppoſes that moſt important event. 

Let us now attend to ſome circumſtances which 
bew the extreme improbability of the account 
mich the Jews gave of the removal of the body of 
Jeſus, which is that which the chriſtian writers 
e Wey put into the mouths of the ſoldiers above- 
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mentioned, It is evident, from all the circum, 
Rances of the hiſtory, that the diſciples of Chris 
were too much diſconcerted and diſheartenedy 
the unexpected death of their maſter (which ent, 
ly deſtroyed all the hopes which they had ent 
tained from him) to think of making any attempt 
to remove his body ; or if they could haye remonel 
and effectually ſecreted it, what end could the 
have anſwered, without powers to carry on th 
ſcheme, 

But the ſcheme of conveying away the body þ 
Fealth muſt have appeared the moſt improbable 
all, as it was neceſſary for this purpoſe, that ex 
ſoldier of the guard ſhould not only have hen 
found ſleeping at the ſame time, but ſo ſound ally, 
that the removal of a ſtone, which ſeveral wong 
deſpaired of being able to ſtir, ſhould not awake 
any of them, and that they ſhould all have {lept long 
enough to give them an opportunity both of . 
moving the ſtone, and taking off the cloaths u 
ſpices, in which the body was wrapped ; and thok 
who are acquainted with the manner in which ti 
Jews prepared the bodies of their dead for ſeu 
ture, ſay that this muſt have required a conſideradl 
time; more, indeed, than it can be imagined that 
perſons who had ſtolen the body would have 0. 
tured to employ ; and laſtly, they muſt allo ba 


had time to carry away the body e 
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This was alſo to be done upon a hill, ſo near the 
ity of Jeruſalem, that it is now incloſed within 
ve walls of it, when the moon was at the full, and 
te time of paſſover, when both Jeruſalem itſelf, 
ind all the neighbouring places muſt have been 
rouded with people from all parts of Judea. 

It adds to the improbability of this ſtory, that 
he diſcipline of the Roman ſoldiers is known to 
ave beenexceedingly ſtrict; ſo thar they muſt all of 
hem haye expected either death, or ſome ſevere pu- 
iſhment for ſleeping upon watch; nor could they 
have expected any mercy in this caſe ; leaſt of all 
ould they imagine that the Jewiſh rulers would 
nterpoſe in their favour, when it was at their 
articular requeſt that the guard was obtained, and 
hey were ſo much intereſted in the watch being 
nictly kept; and yet no puniſhment followed upon 
he occaſion, which amounts to a full proof that 
be Jewiſh rulers were convinced that the ſoldiers 
ad done all that could be expected of them. 

If it be aſked how the ſoldiers could be brought 
o fall into the meaſures of the Jewiſh rulers, and 

þ readily to tell the lye which they put into their 
douths; it may be anſwered, that, in the terror 
nd es they were in, and afraid of pu- 
ſihment, they might be glad to do any thing 
were directed to do, eſpecially upon the pro- 
iſe of impunity and a reward. They might be 
Shes that Pilate and their Roman officers would. 
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believe nothing of their account of the appearnge 
of an angel, and the miraculous removing of the 
Kone (and they ſaw nothing more) and they coul 


not pretend that they had been overpowered, when 


they returned without any marks of having mak 
reſiſtance. Improbable, therefore, as the ſtory ws 
they might think it the beſt thing they could do in 
their circumſtances to tell it, It is not unlikey 


however, that, reflecting upon the affair afterward 
and hearing the teſtimony of the apoſtles to th 
truth of the reſurrection, ſome of them, at leaf, 
might be convinced of it, and give a faithful x 
count of all that they knew concerning it. 

If the diſciples of Chriſt had really ſtolen hi 
bedy, in the circumſtances above-mentioned, iti 
very extraordinary that the Jews ſhould never hat 
pretended to produce, at leaſt, one poſitive evidence 
of the fact. If it had been poſſible, they would 
no doubt, have found ſomebody, who would tai 
declared that they ſaw the diſciples of Chriſt in tl 
act of removing the ſtone, of taking or carry 
away the body, or ſomething which they nig 
ſuppoſe to be the body; or that ſome perſons, ſup 
poſed to be the diſciples, might have been doi 
ſomething of this kind, about that time, and mM 
the proper place. We may be ſatisfied, therefor 
that there was no circumſtance of this kind 


which the Jewiſh rulcrs could hope to aval J 
All 
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kues, in order to ſtrengthen their aſſertion of the 
body having been ſtolen. 
When the apoſties, preſently after this, appeared 
publicly in Jeruſalem, preaching the goſpel, and 
=. dly aſſerting the reſurrection of Chriſt, do the 
with rulers behave to them as men whom they 
ould convict of a notorious cheat? Nay, they 
ere ſo far from venturing to charge them with any 
uch thing, that they only puniſhed and threatened 
hem, inſiſting that they ſhould ſay no more of the 
atter, Would the orator Tertullus have miſled 
o fine a topic of declamation, had there been the 
enſt colour of truth in this {tory, when, before 
ing Agrippa, he was bitterly inveighing againſt 
aul, who affirmed that Jeſus was alive, when the 
Jews ſaid that he was dead? Or could Gamaliel, 
dre of the moſt eminent of the Tewiſh doctors, have 
joſlibly ſuppoſed that the hand of God might be 
vith the apoltles, and have given the advice which 
e did upon that occaſion, if he had known that a 
heat had been Ciſcovered with reſpect to the reſur- 
ection; or would the whole Sanhedrim have ſo 
tadiſy followed his advice, upon that ſuppoſition? 
Laſtly, it may be obſerved, as a proof of the ex- 
me futility of this ſtory, that the only Evangeliſt 
yo mentions it, makes no attempt to refute it, 
ming to regard it as a thing that was palpably 
alle, and ſuſhcienily known to be ſo. 
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Upon the whole, it ſeems to be hardly poſt, 
| that the circumſtances attending the reſurre&ing 
Chriſt, or the promulgation of the goſpel, wid 
was conſequent upon it, could have been beit 
adapted to gain the full conviction of the world l 
general, and eſpecially in diſtant ages. The i 
genuity of man may fancy a reſurreQion, and th 
promulgation of ſuch a religion as the chriſtian, þ 
circumſtanced, as, it may be thought, would hay 
produced a greater effect ; but it does not ſen 
difficult to demonſtrate, that any alteration whid 
has yet been ſuggeſted for this purpoſe would hay 
been unfavourable to the real weight of the aj 
dence. 

It has been ſaid that Chriſt ought to have mai 
His appearance to the chief prieſts and rulers 
the Jews, in full aſſembly, and have appeared & 
publicly after, as he had done before his relu 
rection. But admitting that this had been the cal 
I doubt not but the ſame obdurate minds, wid 
were not conciliated, but more exaſperated agall 
Him after their being themſelves witneſſes of i 
reſurrection of Lazarus, and all the other mira 
of Chriſt, would only have been rendered fill mat 
Inveterate by any other miracles, wrought in tal 
of a perſon, who would have done no more tha 
did in a temporal reſpect. Beſides, it is plain, 
they actually had ſufficient evidence of the 1 


ect 
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retion of Chriſt, which is all that can reaſonably 
be required, and yet did not become chriſtians, 
Admitting, however, that the conſequence of 
Chriſt's appearing in this public manner had been 
the converſion of the body of the Jewiſh nation, 
and of ſuch ſtrangers as ſhould have happened to 
hare been reſiding at Jeruſalem, or in Judea, at that 
ume; would it not have been, ſaid, by the unbe- 
lierers of this remote age, that the rulers of the 
Tews and the Roman governor were in the ſecret ; 
and that, having the management of the whole af- 
fiir, they could eaſily make out the ſtory of a 
reſurrection, or any thing elſe, which they might 
hare thought better ſuited to anſwer their purpoſe z 
and that all the prophecies which ſpeak of a ſuffer- 
ing Mefliah, had been undoubtedly forged by them. 

Theſe things might eaſily have been ſaid, even 
In the ſame age, and at no greater diſtance than 
Nome, and much more plauſibly than many things 
hat are objected to chriſtianity at this day. 

Had Chriſt himſelf, after ſuch an event, made 
Ws 2ppcarance in Rome, accompanied by a ſolemn 
leputation of the Jewiſh elders, he would probably 
pare been treated with ridicule, as the people of 
Nome might have ſaid that he had never been dead. 
Put let us farther admit, that the Roman em- 
eror, his court, all the chief men in the empire, 
icthe bulk of the people in that age had embraced 
ir anity, and conſequently that no chriſtian had 
been 
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been perſecuted to death for his religion, hoy would 
the thing have looked at this diſtance? Would i 
not have been ſaid by ſceptical people, that it hu 
all the marks of a ſcheme of worldly policy, 2 
that all the great men of thoſe times had agreed y 
frame a better kind of religion, when the ole 11 
tems were worn out? They would have aid, thy 
there was no body in thoſe times who had proper 
inquired into the truth of the facts, or that all the 
contrary evidence had been ſuppreſſed, and thy 
the rapid progreſs of the new religion was the ef 
of worldly encouragement. 

Had the witneſſes of the reſurrection been not 
the whole Jewiſh nation, but a number of perlong 
of high rank in life, it might have been ſaid that 
they had availed themſelves of their power and 
influence with the people, to gain credit to thei 
ſcheme. 

At preſent, the witneſſes of the reſurrection af 
Chriſt, and of all the great events on which tt 
truth of chriſtianity is fourlded, are ſuch as ſhe 
that the wiſdom of God is ſuperior to that of met 
being the moſt unexceptionable that could he 
been thought of. They were men of middlig 
circumſtances, neither deſperate through pore 
on the one hand, nor peculiarly within the influence 
of ambition on the other. They were men of pan 
underſtandings, neither ſo weak as to have br 


eaſily impoſed upon, nor ſo cunning and cralty 4 10 
A 
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ve had it in their power to impoſe upon others, 
They were men of ſuch irreproachable characters, 
to afford the leaſt poſſible ſuſpicion of ſuch a 
fon, They were alſo in ſuſtcient numbers, 

duch men as theſe were induced, by the evi- 
Ince of what they ſaw and heard, in favour of 
be docttines and pretenſions of . Chriſt, to act 
bounter to the ſtrongeſt prejudices to which man- 
ind can be ſubject, they riſked every thing that 
bas Valuable to them, their eaſe, their honeſt re- 
utation, their little fortunes, and their lives, 
ling been men of Jow occupations, and timid 
atures, they boldly preached the doctrine of their 
paſter, notwithſtanding the moſt determined op- 
oltion from all the powers of the world; and, 
jerhaps, what is the hardeſt trial of all, they were 
yery Where expoſed to the greateſt ridicule and 
nſuic, In theſe circumſtances was chriſtianity 
rofelled through the whole Roman empire, for 
be ſpace of three hundred years. 

What conſiderably ſtrengthens this evidence, 
dick reſpect to the world at large, is that the 
eus are {ti}! the inveterate enemies of chriſtianity z 


ng o that they cannot be ſuſpected of having ever 
1 Ke in concert with chriſtians; but ſhould they 
ict 


e gained over even at preſent, or in any period of 
me before the goſpel ſhall have been ſufficiently 
reached through the whole world, it might have 
ö unfavourabl; alpect with reſpect to thoſe na- 
tions 
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tions who ſhould not then be converted, thr 
remote poſterity z ſo important a circumſtance i 
the evidence of chriſtianity is the general unbely 
of the Fews; agreeable to the ideas of the ali 
Paul, He hath ſbut them up in unbelief, that le mink 
have mercy on all, 

On the other hand, when the goſpel ſhall yn 
been ſufficiently preached through the whole wail 
the general converſion of the Jews, and their re 
ration to their own country, after being ſo loagi 
diſperſed, but a diſtin people (which is the ſub 
ject of ſo many prophecies) will be ſuch an f. 


B 

tional confirmation of the truth of the wha 2 
ſyſtem of revelation, as perhaps no force of pr fy 
dice will be able to reſiſt, Of ſuch importancet t 
the whole world will be the extraordinary prof IF 
dence which has attended, and which ſtill attend all 
this people. | vb 
Laſtly, the very great corruptions of chriſt tote 
ty have been the occaſion of many perſons aa « { 
doning it, and writing againſt it, in this lan en 
and inquiſitive age; by which means, the eil * 
dences of it have ſtood ſuch a teſt as no ſchene d tr 
religion was ever put to before; and yet, inſtead Fi 
appearing to diſadvantage under the ſevere ſerut Ur 
ny, this trial has been a means of purging it fd Ie 
its many corruptions ; men of the oreateſt virtue 
learning, and diligent inquiry, and even Mar) yt 
thoſe who have the leaſt worldly intereſt in fag. 


got 
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s the belief of it, are its ſteadieſt friends; 
4 nd its enemies are generally ſuch perſons as have 
nifeſtly never given ſufficient attention to the 
bject, or have not had a competent ſhare of 
arning to qualify them to judge for themſelves ; 
nd it is alſo notorious that very many of them 
re men of profligate lives and characters, whoſe 
nds muſt, therefore, be unfavourably diſpoſed 
ith reſpect to the evidences of chriſtianity; ſa 
hat they muſt be exceedingly biaſſed, and conſe» 
uently, very incompetent judges in the caſe, 
Beſides, the things that modern unbelievers ca- 
lat are, generally, trifling circumſtances, many 
f which a better tranſlation of an obſcure paſlage 
the books of ſcripture ſufficiently obviates; or 
Iſe they are levelled not againſt what chriſtianity 
ally is, but what it has been ſuppoſed to be, in 
pnorant and corrupt ages; and no unbeliever has 
tended to detect the impoſture of chriſtianity in 
e ſame manner in which other impoſtures have 
en detected, namely, by ſufficient hiſtorical evi- 
nee; nor have they at all accounted for the riſe 
d propagation of it, on the ſu ppolition of its be- 
g falſe. 

Upon the whole, it does not appear to me that 
e widom of man could have deviſed the eircum- 
unces of a miraculous hiſtory, ſo as to make it 
up credible as that of the goſpel is. If thoſe 


Wt now the moſt ingenious of its adverſaries 
had 
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had had the choice of the circumſtances, an bf 
preſcribed them à priori, it is very probable the 
they might have been ſo ill adapted to the end, tp 
the belief of it would have failed, in the nur 
courſe of things, long before this time; where 
as things are now circumitanced, the original gi 
dence is ſo admirably adjuſted, as to be ſuffcint 
without any new revelation, to eſtabliſh the chil 
tian faith, perhaps, to the end of the world; ul 
this conſideration certainly furniſhes a ſtrong a 
tional evidence of the truth of chriſtianity, uf 
alſo ſerves to give us a ſtriking idea of the wiſh 
of God, and the weakneſs of man, 


SECTION V. 


Of the credibility of the Old Teflament bil 


F I be aſked why I believe the hiſtory of tht 
divine interpoſitions which are recorded in 
Old Teſtament, I may anſwer, that I am unde 
neceſſity of admitting this, in conſequence of l 
lieving the hiſtory of Chriſt and his apoſiles, B 
is written by the Evangeliſts. For we there | 
that the faith of the Jews was alſo the ſerious| 
lief of Chriſt and his apoſtles, and that one oth 
arguments which they made uſe of for the probt 


his divine miſſion was the fulfilment of the proph 
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W.. {the Old Teſtament, in which the character 
Chriſt, the principal circumſtances of his hiſ- 
ry, and the nature and extent of the kingdom of 
i under him were particularly pointed out. 

la ſhort, it is manifeſt, from the whole tenor 
de New Teſtament, that Chriſtianity is only a 
it of one grand diſpenſation of religion, and that 
is the completion and proper ſequel of Judaiſm; 
we there find it every where taken for granted, 
it God revealed his will in a more imperfect 
anner to Moſes, and the ſucceeding prophets, 
fore the more perfect revelation of it by Chriſt 
{ his apoſtles, 

But, independent of this kind of evidence which 
abt to have the greateſt weight with all Chriſ- 
ns, there is not wanting ſufficient reaſon to be- 
re that the Jewiſh religion is true and divine, 
mitting what has been already proved, viz. the 
thenticity of the books of the Old Teſtament, 
hat the divine being interpoſed in a miraculous 
Inner in the affairs of the Jewiſh nation, and, 
re eſpecially, that he dictated the law which 
oles communicated to the children of Iſrael, we 
ſe the teſtimony not only of Moſes himfelf, and 
al the prophets who wrote the books of the 
N Teſtament; but we have, in fact, the teſti- 
Ny of all the Jewiſh nation, who were in cir- 
Blances in which they cannot be imagined to 
have 
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have been impoſed upon themſelves, or 
had any motive to impoſe upon others, 
That the hiſtory of the Jews, and of the na 
culous interpoſitions of God in their favour, ſhoulf 
from the earlieſt accounts of them, have hv 
firmly believed by the whole body of that naa 
and that, even in their preſent diſperſed and d 
mitous ſituation, which has continued for fon 
teen hundred years, they ſhould retain the fin 
belief, cannot but be admitted to have the preate 
weight. 
Suppoſing the hiſtory of the departure fm 
Egypt, and all the miraculous circumſtances a 
tending it, to have been a mere fiction, it mi 
have been ſo notoriouſly falſe, that it could not 
have been rejected, whenever it had been publila 
For things of ſo extraordinary a nature, on wiik 
the authority of all their laws, their moſt ſon 
cuſtoms, and religious rites, entirely depend 
could not but have gained univerſal attentid 
The fabulous hiſtories of other nations wer 
ways invented very late; and as nothing depend 
upon them, they may eaſily be ſuppoſed to it 
been introduced gradually, without much notic 
alarm. Beſides, none of them have ſtood the 
of a rigid ſcrutiny, but have fallen into univel 
contempt. 
It is true that the hiſtory of the Old Te 
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vourable point of light, and, on that account, 

may be ſuppoſed that they would the more rea- 

y acquie[ce in it, and wiſh to have it paſs for 

ne with their neighbours;z but in other reſpects, 

ſo, it repreſents them, and their moſt diſtinguiſh= 

I anceſtors, in a very unfavourable light, leaving 
em under the imputation of ſo many cruel and 
ations, as no deſcendant of theirs would have 
ſhed them to lie under. Among theſe is the 
ſtory of Abraham and Iſaac denying their wives, 
e deceit of Jacob, and the abominable treachery 
two of his ſons, together with the very great 
ults, and even aggravated crimes of David, and 
hers of their molt illuſtrious heroes and princes. 

The fabulous hiſtories of the Greeks and Ro- 
ius are written in a manner very different from 
s. Even Joſephus, the Jewiſh hiſtorian, who 
d the Old Teſtament to write from, and who 
dit not in his power to forge or alter much, 
deavours to give the whole hiſtory as favourable 
turn as poſible ; intirely ſuppreſſing the ſtory of 
golden calf, and others which might tend to 
e foreigners a diſadvantageous idea of his an- 
for and nation, What kind of a hiſtory may 
[uppoſe that ſuch a writer as this would have 
Med, if he had been fairly at liberty to do it; 
what does a hiſtory written upon ſo very dif- 
aut a plan, as that of the Old Teſtament, ex- 
hibit, 
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hibit, but the face of truth, however diſagreed 
and mortifying. 

All the moſt diſtinguiſhed rites and cuſtoms g 
the Jews are intimately connected with, af 
founded upon the moſt diſtinguiſhed miracuy 
facts in their hiſtory ; and ſome of them, are fig 
as we cannot ſuppoſe that any nation would ws 
Juntarily impoſe upon themſelves, being excel 
ingly burthenſome, and ſeemingly hazarday 
Among theſe we may reckon the rite of cinu 
ciſion, which was probably borrowed by fon 
other nations from them; a weekly day of 
from labour, not plowing their fields, or tilling 
their grounds, every ſeventh year, and the appea 
ance of all their males three times in a year at on 
particular place, when the borders of their col 
try muſt have been left defenceleſs, and they coll 


have no dependence but upon an extraordinary pt ogn 
vidence for theit ſecurity, which was promiledl ted 
their law. Add to this that they were ſurround e of 


by powerful and enterpriſing nations, wiv eu 
tained an inveterate antipathy againſt them, 
conſequently could not be expected to negled | 
fair opportunities which their feſtival ſolemait 
afforded to attack their borders, had they not daf 
reſtrained by a ſuperior influence, Yet their who 
hiſtory affords not a ſingle inſtance of any lan 
being made upon them at thoſe times, 
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o this may be added their being forbidden to 


we any foreign commerce, or to have many 
rſes, which was the great pride of their neigh- 
urs in time of peace, and a great advantage to 
em in time of war. 

It has often been ſaid that Moſes himſelf, with- 
tany divine inſtruction, might have formed the 
ly of laws recorded in his writings, and have 
en all the other directions which he pretended 
have received from God, But, beſides, that 
s ſuppoſition can never account for the whole 
tion having always believed that they had been 
| through the red ſea, been fed with manna 
ty years, heard a ſupernatural voice delivering 
ten commandments from mount Sinai, and 
ing croſſed the river Jordan without either boat 
bridge, &c, &c. &c. all which facts we find 
ognized in the moſt ſolemn offices of their 
ted public worſhip, many centuries after the 
e of Moſes, it is in itſelf very improbable. 

Moſes appears, from many circumſtances in his 
tory, to have been a man of the greateſt meek- 


ply averſe to aſſume any public character; he 
$ ealily governed by the advice of others; and 
at 1s particularly worthy of conſideration, he 
Pited thoſe talents which are peculiarly requi- 
or the part he is is ſuppoſed to have acted, 
hole of an Orator and a Warrior. He had 
ſuch 


6, modeſty, and diffidence. He was exceed- , 
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ſuch an impediment in his ſpeech, that he wi 
obliged to take his brother Aaron to ſpeak for lis 
before Pharaoh, and the Iſraelites. The wid 
hiſtory of their march through the wildend 
ſhews that he had nothing of a military turn, wid 
out which more eſpecially no man could hae 
pected to do any thing at the head of a people ii 
revolted from the Egyptians. For it is obſerva 
that in the engagements which they had with th 
people who oppoſed their paſſage, Moſes naw 
headed them himſelf, but left the whole comma 
to Joſhua, and others, while he was prayingk 
them at a diſtance. | 
It has been ſaid that Moſes was a man of exc 
lent underſtanding and judgment, but his on 
tory by no means favours that ſuppoſition, Il 
excepting thoſe orders and inſtitutions which 
publiſhed as from God, almoſt every thing d 
that is recorded by him ſhows him to have ben 
weak man, and of groſs underſtanding. Hs 


haviour with reſpect to the killing of the g T 
tian, and his embarraſſment with a multipliclt eler 
buſineſs, till he was relieved by the ſenſible dnt loſe 
of Jethro, and many other circumſtances 3 | 
be alledged in ſupport of this opinion. Ti hie 
things ſufficiently demonſtrate that Moſes, # nd 
ſonally conſidered, was by no means a ma cane | 
ble of deviſing ſuch a ſyſtem of laws a8 his bol Be 
contain, or of conducting that moſt inna bing 


ati 
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fon, as they were conducted, forty years through 
he wilderneſs. 5 

Beſides, if Moſes had ſuch a capacity, and had 
een of ſuch a diſpoſition as would have prompted 
m to act ſuch an impoſture as this, he would 
rtainly have made ſome better proviſion than he 
lid for his own family and tribe. He had children 
pf his own, and yet they did not ſucceed him in 
is extraordinary offices and power, nor do we 
nd them poſſeſſed of any peculiar privilege or ad- 
antage whatever, They were not even of the 
igber order of prieſts, who yet enjoyed no privi- 
eze worth coveting; and the tribe of Levi in ge- 
eral, to which he belonged, was worſe provided 
or than any other of the twelve; and, what is 
articularly diſgraceful, Moſes himſelf relates that 
he poſterity of Levi were diſperſed among the reſt 
ji the tribes as a puniſhment for the baſeneſs and 
welty of their anceſtor, in the affair of the She- 
demi te | 

The tribe for which the greateſt honours were 
lerved, in the prophecies of both Jacob and 
loſes, was that of Judah, with which Moſes had 
o particular connection, This was the tribe 
lieh was marked out as the ſeat of pre-eminence 


ng power, and eſpecially as the tribe from which 
de Mefiah was to ariſe, 


belides, if Moſes had meant to do any great 


ng for himſelf, it is not likely that he would 
Vol, I, N have 
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have detained the [Iſraelites ſo long in the vida 
neſs. Forty years exceeds the whole term of th 
active part of a man's life, according to the com 
mon courſe of it; and a ſhort time would hay 
been ſufficient to inſtruQ the people in the uſed 
weapons, and the art of war, as it was pradi 
in thoſe rude times. Indeed, we do not find the 
much attention was given to this buſineſs, hy 
that, on the contrary, almoſt their whole time wy 
taken up with inſtructions on the ſubjects of * 
lation, religion, and morals. 

Though the Jewiſh hiſtory is far more ante 
than that of any other nation in the world, 
therefore we cannot expect to find it confirmed} 
any other accounts of ſuch early tranſactions, jt 
from the time that the Greeks and other nau 
began to write hiſtory, their accounts are ſuk 
ciently agreeable to the hiſtory of the Old Tell 
ment, allowance being made for the uncertaind 
there muſt have been in the communication ef 
telligence, in an age in which remote nations i 
very little intercourſe. However, all the lead 
facts of the Jewiſh hiſtory, even thoſe which f 
ſpect Moſes himſelf, the deliverance of tht! 
raelites out of the power of the Egyptians, i 
many particulars in their ſubſequent bio 
related by hiſtorians of other nations, with ſuc 


mixture of fable and miſtake, as might be expe 
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om people who had no better means of being 
nformed concerning them. 

As to the hiſtory of the fall of man, and other 
articulars preceding the time of Moſes, and the 
Wnemory of his immediate anceſtors, it may be 
lowed that there is a mixture of fable, or alle- 
ory in it, without affecting the hiſtory that is 
roperly Moſaic, and conſequently the truth of the 
ewiſh religion. It ſhould be conſidered, however, 
at Moſes relates only ſuch of the more remark- 
ble tranſactions of the times preceding his own, 
d of his remote anceſtors, as it may well be ſup- 
oled that their deſcendants would carefully, and 
light eaſily tranſmit to their poſterity; and only 


aht generations intervened between Moſes and 
ah. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE EVIDENCE oF THE IJEwISsH anD HNA 


REVELATIONS, DERIVED FROM PRESENT 
APPEARANCES, 


a5 
SECTION I. ud; 
Arguments from the exiflence, propagation, ani rd 
effetts of the Fewiſh and Chriſtian religians, . 
phe 
AVING conſidered the evidence of the Jeu lin! 
and Chriſtian revelations, as far as it depen eig 
upon the teſtimony of thoſe who received ther hat, 
and eſpecially of thoſe who have written the hilt rim 
of them, I ſhall now proceed to lay before my r_hliP”" 
ders ſome evidence of a different kind, the tad 
from which it ariſes being either the ſubject of un a | 
verſal obſervation, or recorded in general hiſtone wriſt 
of univerſally allowed credit. ns 
The very exiſtence and reception of ſuch (yiine**; 
of religion as the Jewiſh and chriſtian, are tenut 
able facts of this kind. That other religions, i 
as the different ſpecies of heatheniſm, and that! an 
Mohammed, ſhould have been. eſtabliſhed, ® Fin 
gained credit, may be accounted for yitho! a * 


po 
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poſing them to be true; but the Jewiſh and chriſ- 
tian religions Were ſo circumſtanced, at their in- 
ſüitution, that it ſeems impoſſible to account either 
ſor their exiſtence, or the credit which they are 
known to have obtained, without ſuppoſing them 
to be true and divine. | 
The faith of Jews and chriſtians reſpecting God, 
Lone being, the maker, governor, and righteous 
udge of all; concerning moral duty, and a future 
(ate, are ſo agreeable to reaſon, and yet ſo much 
note juſt and ſublime than the moral and religious 
ſyſtems of other nations, eſpecially about the time 
phen theſe two religions were ſeverally eſtabliſhed 
[in which both the religion and morals of all their 
eighbouring nations were remarkably corrupt) 
Itat, conſidering the ſituation of the Jews and 


Jury, we cannot but conclude that they muſt have 
Pad ſources of information which other nations 
ad not. Indeed, the writings of the Jews and 
wniſtians bear no traces of their religious know- 
ge being the deduCtion of any extraordinary ſa- 
Reity or reaſoning of their own; and men who 
(tain to ſuperior knowledge by their own reaſon- 
lg and ſuperior, powers, are generally ready 
Rough to make a ſhew of thelr reaſon, and are 
Filing to ſecure to themſelves whatever reputa- 
91 can accrue from it. But here we find admi- 
We lyſtems of religious and moral knowledge 


N 3 publiſhed 


mitive chriſtians, with reſpect to ſtudy and in- 
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publiſhed by perſons who diſclaim all merit yiz 
reſpect to them, and who do not pretend to he 
diſcovered them by their own powers, 

The great object of theſe two religions, ee 
cially as fully revealed in the chriſtian, which uu 
the completion of the whole ſcheme, is ſo ſubline 
and excellent, that it could hardly haye had ary 
other ſource than the univerſal parent of god 
This object is no leſs than to teach univerſal in- 
partial virtue, and a ſuperiority of mind to di 
world, in a firm faith of another and a better ate 
death; and this truly catholic religion is not ci. 
culated for the uſe of any one people only, ot mai 
ſubſervient to any particular form of civil goverts 
ment, but is deſigned to unite and bleſs all the tus 
tions of the world, under one ſpiritual head, Chr 
Jeſus. 

Theſe obſervations relate to the Jewiſh a 
chriſtian religions jointly, I ſhall now mention 
few others which relate to them ſeverally. 

The religious poems and other compoſitions o 
the Jews, contain ſentiments ſo admirad]y juſtan 
ſublime, that the lighteſt compariſon of them vill 
the religious hymns of other nations, even in lt 
moſt enlightened ages, cannot but lead us tb ſul 
pe& that the Jews were poſſeſſed of advantage 0 
religious knowledge far ſuperior to thoſe of an 
other people, 
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While all the neighbouring nations were run- 
ning faſt into idolatry, and eſpecially the worſhip 
of the ſun, moon, and ftars, parcelling out the 
world into 2 great number of principalities, and 
affiening a ſeparate civinity for each, Mofes teaches 
J religion which begins with aſſerting that one God, 
by the word of his own power, and without the 
afitance or inſtrumentality of any inferior intelli- 
gent being, created the heavens and the earth, and 
even the ſun, moon, and ſtars themſelves, and 
appointed the proper uſes of them all; which 
ſtruck at the very foundation of the religious ſyſ- 
ems of all other nations. That great principle 
which was abandoned by all other nations, name- 
Jy, the worſhip of one God, poſſeſſor of heaven 
and earth, and who fills both heaven and earth 
with his preſence, was even the fundamental 
maxim of the Jewiſh ſtate, and the great founda- 
lon of their civil, as well as religious government. 
While the reſt of the world were practiſing the 
poſt abominable impure and cruel rites, as acts of 
Nlgious worſhip, and thought to recommend 
kiemſelves to the favour of their gods, by the moſt 
Wſurd and unmeaning ceremonies, without ever 
wing recourſe to moral virtue for that purpoſe, 
loſes indeed inſtituted a ceremonial worſhip ; but 
path he and all the Jewiſh prophets, repeatedly, 
ad in the ſtrongeſt terms, aſſert the perfect moral 
Water of the ſupreme being, the infinitely 
| N 4 greater 
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commanded to puniſh all thoſe who pretended ty 
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greater importance of purity of heart, and Integr. 
ty of life, and the utter inſignificance of any rites 
ceremonies, or offerings without them, | 

While other nations were addicted to the nal 
wretched ſuperſtitions, having recourſe to yariog 
divinations, and arts of witchcraft, whenever they 
wanted to get intelligence concerning futur 
events, or the aſſiſtance of ſuperior powers, th 
Jewiſh people were taught to hold all theſe thing 
in deſerved contempt and abhorrence, They * 
inſtructed to expect no information concerning fu 
ture events, or aſſiſtance in any undertaking, bu 
from the one living and true God; and they yer 


the abominable arts of divination and witcherk 
with death. It is to be obſerved, alſo, that the 
Jewiſh prophets delivered themſelves with giatig 
and ſeriouſneſs, worthy of the majeſty of him th 
ſent them, and did not uſe thoſe violent convuls 
ſions, foamings at the mouth, and extravagant 
geſtures, which the heathen diviners had recourk 
to, in order to dazzle and impoſe upon thoſe wi 
conſulted them, 

So far is there from being any pretence for 
ing that the Jews were naturally more intelligenl 
than their neighbours, and attained thoſe juſt nc 
tions of religion and morality by their own realol 
and good ſenſe, that their own hiſtory aw a/s 


preſents them as tiff necked, and flow of und 
ſtanding 
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ſtanding; and to this very day their enemies have 
conſtantly reproached them as being the molt ſtupid 
of mankind. Beſides, their hiſtory ſhews that the 
Jews were naturally as prone to idoſatry and ſuper - 
Gition as any other people could be, and their fre- 
quent relapſes into the idolatry of their neigh- 
bours, notwithſtanding the moſt expreſs warnings, 
ind awful judgments, demonſtrate that, had it not 
been for divine inſtructions, inculcated again and 
z2ain, they would have been far from ſhewing an 
example of a purer religion, or more rational wor- 
hip than ſuch as prevailed in other countries. It 
ult alſo be obſerved, that the rigorous adherence 
df the Jews to their religion at preſent, and which 
uus continued for ages, under the greateſt external 
licouragements, is ſuch, as conſidering their for- 
er pronenels to deſert it, demonſtrates that they 
lt have received the moſt convincing proof of 
s truth and divinity. 

While the philoſophers of other nations taught 
d exceedingly confined morality, treating thoſe of 
ir own nation only as brethren, and the reſt of 
panxind as enemies, Moſes inculcates the Princi- 
es of the greateſt humanity and tenderneſs in the 
ament of ſtrangers, reminding them that they 
beaſclves had been ſtrangers in the land of Egypt, 
| 4 tat they knew the heart of a ſtranger. 

kon the whole, it cannot be ſaid that the reli- 
and morality of the books of Moſes was ſuch 
N 5 as 
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as might have been expected from the time l 
which he lived. Was it ſimilar to any thing he 
could have learned in Egypt, or in any of the 
neighbouring countries? On the contrary, it wy 
in almoſt every reſpect moſt remarkably the reieſt 
of the opinions and practices of thoſe times, ul 
therefore muſt have had ſome other origin, 
The form of a free and agual government 
which was particularly recommended to the Jem, 
and under which they lived for a conſiderableting 
was one of which there is no other example in the 
Eaſt, where kingly and arbitrary governmentsonly 
are known even to this day. Such eſpecially ya 
the government of Egypt, where they had reſide 
above two hundred years, and to the inſtitutions 
of which it appears that they were remarkably 
prone, notwithſtanding what they had ſuffered i 
that country; and all the land of Canaan was u- 
der the dominion of a great number of petty king 
or tyrants; whereas, it is obſerved of the Iſraelitth 
before the times of Saul (by whoſe appointments 
be king they made an infringement in their on 
nal conſtitution) that every man did what was right 
in his own eyes. Indeed, the civil government | 
the Hebrews was ſo exceedingly favourable to | 
berty, virtue, and domeſtic happineſs, 35, col 
dering the many abſurd and iniquitous conſtit 
tions of other nations, furniſhes a very ſtrong a 


gument for its being of divine e 
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Laſtly, I ſhall obſerve, that the prophecies of the 
Old Teſtament, which have been exactly fulfilled, 
ſome of them long ſince the books which contain 
them were tranſlated into other languages, and 
liſperſed all over the world, fully prove that the 
writers of them had divine communications. But 
this argument I reſerve for a diſtin& conſideration, 
in favour of the whole ſyſtem of Jewiſh and chriſ- 
tian revelation, as one. 

The very pretenſions of Jeſus Chriſt, are a ſuf- 
cient proof that there was ſomething ſupernatural 
Wn his caſe, Before his time the Jews had had no 
prophets for ſeveral hundred years, nor do they 
ſeem to have expected any before the appearance of 
ie Meſſiah, or his fore- runner; and no Jew had 
ny idea of extending the proper kingdom of God to 
ole who did not conform to the inſtitutions of 
los. How then ſhould it ever have come into 
e head of any Jew, and eſpecially a perſon ſo 
dſcurely born, and ſo privately educated as Jeſus 
s, to aſſume more power than any of their for- 
Kr prophets, more than even Moſes himſelf had 
tended to, and to act and ſpeak from God by a 
ve conſtant and intimate kind of inſpiration 
n any before him? How can it be ſuppoſed that 
I Jew ſhould have formed the idea, or the wiſh, 
la nothing of the power of effecting a thing ſo 
Kanentally contrary to any notion that was ever 
N 6 enter · 
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reſurrection, of which nothing in nature could bug 
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entertained by a Jew, whether, with reſped to hi 
Character, he was virtuous or vicious, 

When the wiſeſt of the heathen philoſophen 
entertained great doubts with reſpect to a {utur 
Rate, when the belief of it was almoſt worn out in 
the world, how can we account for Chriſt's preach. 
ing, with ſuch ſteadineſs and aſſurance as he dil, 


the doctrine not only of a future ſtate, but of 1 chr 


0 
given any maꝭꝭ the leaſt idea, and yet to this Cate 
furrection Chriſt referred all the hopes of his id. 
lowers, and gave the fulleſt proof of his own ei. 


tire perſuaſion. concerning it, by calmly yielding 


Ravi 


Jew 


ſom! 


himſelf up to death, in full confidence of rifng 1 
again from the dead in a very few days, as a er 
of the divinity of his doctrine and miſſion, anda mira 
pattern of a future and general reſurreQion, How the 1 
I fay, can we account for theſe extraordinugiiy":* « 
views, or this conſtancy in the purſuit of the die t 
but upon the ſuppoſition that Chriſt was inſpire ly 
and authorized by God in preaching and acting hebts 
he did ? at 
The riſe of ſo remarkable a religion 3s 6 Fiſh 
chriſtian, in the circumſtances in which it m Relig 
its firſt appearance, and alſo the invincible x lan 
tience and fortitude of the primitive chriſtians)! Umon 
perſevering in the profeſſion of the goſpel, not 
ſtanding the ridicule and ſevere perſecution | F " 
which they were thereby expoſed, both fron “ 


ſe 
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Jews and the reſt of the world, and the readineſs 
with which ſuch numbers of them died martyrs to 
their profeſſion, are eaſily accounted for on the 
ſuppoſition that chriſtianity is true; but they muſk 
certainly be puzzling facts to an unbeliever, who 
conſiders the uniformity of human nature, how 
rong a conviction the conduct of the primitive 
chriſtians implies, and what proofs are neceſſary 
to produce that conviction ;z and this not in the 
caſe of a ſingle perſon, for which no reaſon would 
have been required, but of great numbers, not of 
Jews only, but of all nations of the world, and 
ſome the moſt learned and inquiſitive of their age, 
The time and manner in which the Jewiſh and 
thriſtian revelations were promulgated, were ſo ad- 
mirably adapted to the ſtate and circumſtances of 
the world, and were ſuch a ſeafonable check upon 
the diſorders of it, as makes it exceedingly proba- 
de that a {ſcheme ſo truly excellent, and fo ſeaſon- 
adly applied, could only proceed from the father of 
late, and the giver of every good and perfect gift. 
Abraham and his poſterity began to be diſtin» 
puſhed by God at the very time that the primitive 
religion of mankind began to degenerate into ido- 
try; ſo that, for many ages, they bore their teſ- 
lmony to the unity, the ſupremacy, moral charac- 
kr, and government of God; and being fituated 
Win the very center of the then civilized part of the 
Wr', they muſt have been ſome check upon the 
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prevailing idolatry, and the wickedneſs which 1. 
companied it. And, bad as the ſtate of things wy 
in the heathen world, it is very probable that, wit. 
out this proviſion, it would have been much works 
and it is remarkable, that the idolatry and wickes 
neſs of the great civilized nations, in the neik, 
bourhood of Judea, far exceeded that of the map 
uncivilized part of the world. The ſyſtems d 
idolatry which now ſubſiſt in Aſia, Africa, or Ame 
rica, are innocent things compared witli the honid 
ſyſtems of the Egyptians, Babylonians, Canan 
ites, or Tyrians, or even than the religions d 
Greece, of Rome, and that of all this weſtern put 
of the world. | | 
When the Jews were infected by the religio 
cuſtoms of their neighbours, and were brought 
back to the worſhip of the one true God (as they 
always were) by very ſevere judgments, in which 
the hand of God was very conſpicuous, particular 
when they were brought back from a ſtate of caps 
tivity among other nations, it could not but l 
an uſeful leſſon to their neighbours, as well as 0 
themſelves; and many facts in the Jewiſh hiſt 
make it evident, that their religion, and their pit 


- phets were much revered in the neighbouring 


ſtates. This we ſee particularly in the iſtory as 
Joneh's preaching to the Ninevites, and of the aps 
plication made to the prophet Eliſha by Naamaty 
and Hazael perſons of diſtinguiſhed rank in the c 


— 
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& the king of Syria. The decrees of Nebuchad- 
rar king of Babylon alſo, and thoſe of the firſt 
kings of Perſia, which were publiſhed through all 
e provinces of thoſe extenſive empires, muſt haye 
made the Jews and their religion generally known 
nd reſpected. ; | | 

In later times, after the conqueſt of Alexander 
he Great, we both find great numbers of ſtrangers 
ning in Judea, on the account of religion, and 
ſo that the Jews themſelves were diſperſed in a 
poſt remarkable manner, into every part of the 
vilized world, there being no city, or place of 
ote, without them. Their aſſiduity in making 
roſel ytes is ſufficiently known, and the effects of 
t are manifeſt in the number of devout Gentiles, who 
re brought over to the worſhip of the true God, 
ouph it is probable they did not chooſe to be ini- 
lated into all the rights of the Jewiſh religion. 
That the benefit of the Jewiſh religion was not 
de confined to that nation, but was alſo to have 
conſiderable influence on the minds even of diſtant 
tions, is evident from many paſſages of the books 
Moſes; as when it is ſaid that God would be 
Jorified by their means in the ſight of all the hea- 
Ac. See Deut. iv. 6. Pf. xvi. 23. 

| The chriſtian religion has evidently effected a 
Formation of the idolatry, and abominable cuſtoms 
the Gentile world an effect which all the wiſ- 
m and philoſophy of mankind would never have 
produced, 
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produced. There are numerous teſtimonies g 
the heathens in favour of the good moralz of the 
primitive chriſtians. Celſus owns that there yen 
among them many temperate, modeſt, and unde 
ſtanding perſons ; and the emperor Julian recon 
mends to the heathen pontiffs the example of th 
chriſtians, for their kindnefs and humanity to fg 
gers, and not only to thoſe of their own religia 
but to the heathens, and for their ſeeming ſand 
of life; and to this he aſeribes the progreſs th 
chriſtianity had made in the world, 

Chriſtianity has alſo bettered the ſtate of f 
world in a civil and political reſpe&, giving ma 
a juſt idea of their mutual relations and natun 
rights, and thereby gradually aboliſhing fave 


with the ſervile ideas which introduced it, and a h 
many cruel and barbarous cuſtoms. The gere 
principles of chriſtianity have greatly contribu r: 
to render thoſe European governments, which ee 
nominally arbitrary, more favourable to ſecur ully 
and happineſs than the freeſt antient heathen ta: > 
The corruption of chriſtianity has, no doll 0 to 
greatly leſſened its good effects; but ſtill, asit! It 
be clearly proved, that the very worſt fiate( . 
Chriſtendom, with reſpe& to religion, and the! © 
uence of it, was preferable to keatheniſm, at qu; 
time of the promulgation of chriſtianity, it mf" A 


hoped that, with the reſtoration of genuine chril 
tian 
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ity, we ſhall ſee the revival of all the happy 

ets of it. 

]he time of the promulgation of chriſtianity 

us the moſt ſeaſonable that could have been cho- 

n, both with reſpect to its evidence, and its ſalu- 

i effects. It is unqueſtionable, that the heathen 

old was then moſt deplorably corrupt, without 

e leaſt hope of a remedy by any natural means; 

d even the generality of the Jews had greatly 

parted from the genuine moral principles of their 

un divine religion, and a very conſiderable ſect 
them had abandoned the doctrine of a future 
ates 

At this remarkable period almoſt all thecivilized 
tt of the world compoſed one immenſe empire, 
wich means the knowledge of chriſtianity was 
ily communicated from one country to ano- 
er; and tae apoſtles had the eaſier acceſs to every 
ce of note by means of the Jews, who were pre» 
uly ſettled there, in whoſe ſynagogues they had 
opportunity of preaching both to the Jews, and 
o to the Gentile inhabitants. 

lt was, alſo, a circumſtance of great moment to 
evidence of Chriſtianity, that it was promul- 
© in the moſt learned and inquiſitive age in all 
quity; ſo that great numbers of perſons would 
. both the inclination, and ability to enquire 
it and ſatisfy themſelves concerning it. 


All 
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All theſe circumſtances put together, cert 
give us the idea of a wiſe and kind parent, ina 
poſing in favour of his offspring, at a time ws 
they ſtood in moſt need of it, adapting his rid 
to their real occaſions, and applying it in the na 
feaſonable and judicious manner, 


SECTION II. 


Arguments from landing Cuſtoms, Ct. in fang 
the Fewiſh and chriſtian religions, 


HERE are ſeveral religious euſtoms whi 
have been conſtantly obſerved by Jens 
Chriſtians, concerning which no probable cl 
jecture can be formed, except that which is 
ledged in the hiſtory of thoſe revelations, asthet 
ſervance of one day in ſeven-for the purpoſe of 
from labour, in commemoration of God's en 
reſted or ceaſed from his work after the ſ d the 
creation; the Paſſover, in commemoration of eus c 
miraculous deliverance of the Iſraelites whe! 
the firſt born of the Egyptians were deltrojes; & 
feaſt of Pentecofl, which was deſigned to perpeu e 
the memory of the giving of the law from md 
Sinai; and the feaſt of Tabernacles, to remind th 
of their having lived in tents in their p# 


through the wilderneſs, Of this kind allo, 1 
| gelebn 
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lebration of the Lord's Supper among chriſtians, 
order to commemorate the death of Chriſt, 
nich it cannot be ſuppoſed that they would have 
ne, if he had not likewiſe riſen from the dead, 
he himſelf had foretold. 

Now ſolemn cuſtoms are univerſally acknowledged 
be, in many caſes, the beſt memorials of impor- 
nt events ; becauſe they ſuppoſe a whole people 
pezting their teſtimony to them as often as the 
eis celebrated; and this being continued from 
eration to generation, the original evidence has 
| the ſtrength that it could poſſibly have, when 
nſmitted to us by ſucceſſion, 

It will be ſaid that we find in the heathen world 
ious cuſtoms, which are ſaid to have been in- 
uted in commemoration of ſuch remarkable 
nts as ſuppoſe the truths of their religions, as 
ubnian myſteries, in which were repreſented 
rape of Proſerpine, and the introduction of 
m among the Athenians by her mother Ceres. 
there is this eſſential difference between the re- 
jus cuſtoms of the Jews or chriſtians and ſuch 
leſe among the heathens. The Jews and chriſ- 
5 have written hiſlories of all their religious 
ſmutons of equal antiquity with the inſti- 
* themſelves ; and in theſe hiſtories both 
mgin of the cuſtom is recorded, and the man- 
n Which every thing relating to it is to be per- 
KS, is particular! y deſcribed, On the con- 
trary, 
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trary, the Greek and Roman writers of later N 4 
finding a practice in uſe, before the invention g rig 
letters, might eaſily add to the traditional accout he | 
of it, and ſo embelliſh the narration, that, in time, Non 
the uſe of the cuſtom, which had ſome foundatich 0 
in hiſtory, might be eſſentially changed. ſe 
Thus I make no doubt but that, with re|e4 i... 
Eleuſinian myſteries, there was a woman ei 
Ceres, who, or her ſon Triptolemus, taught lt 1 
Athenians the uſe of corn, that ſhe had a daughte ban 
called Proſerpine, who was ſtolen from her by ſon e t 
perſon whoſe name was Pluto. But that this u. 
was God of the infernal regions, and carried hi T! 
wife thither, and that Ceres lighted a torcl ca, 
mount Etna, and went in queſt of her all oe, 
world, was, moſt probably, an embelliſhment ho 2 
the poets, and no neceſſary inference from | ery 
cuſtom, | ucti 
Cuſtoms with merely traditional explanations e 
very apt to vary in different places, fo that, in lers 
courſe of many years, there being no witten! moſt 
tory to rectify any miſtake, both the practice tle Ira 
and the account of it may eaſily become, by He 
of ſucceſſive innovations, quite unlike what Me 
were originally. Tf we had not hiſtories ol IN at thy 
land to have recourſe to, how differently might * 
cuſtoms of wearing oak on the twenty place 
May, and making bon- fires on the fifth of NAM 


Ma 
ber have been repreſented ? Nay, we my 
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noms which have no doubt, been kept up, with- 
ut interruption from the time of heatheniſm, the 
rigin of which is merely conjectural, even among 
he learned, and altogether unknown to the com- 
non people who practice them. 

| On the ſubject of this part of my work I muſt 
ſerve, that the earth itſelf bears ſeveral indelible 
narks of the tranſactions which are recorded in the 
iſtories of the Jewiſh and chriſtian religions, 
it leaſt, they are ſuch as are eaſily and clearly ac- 
ounted for, on the ſuppoſition that thoſe hiſtories 
e true, and they are not eaſily accounted for on 
de ſuppoſition that they are falſe, 

That there has been ſome ſuch convulſion in the 
tth, as muſt have been produced by the general de- 
e, acknowledged by many naturaliſts even thoſe 
ho are not believers in revelation, The dead ſea 
ery likely to have been occaſioned by ſuch a de- 
uction of an inhabited country as is related in 
e Moſaic hiſtory of Sodom and Gomorrah, Tra- 
pers of unqueſtionable authority ſay, that it is 
Woof poflible to trace the progreſs of the children 
liel through the wilderneſs. More eſpecially, 
feral of them have given drawings of the rock at 
ephidim, and they are unanimous in their opinion 
aide holes and channels which are worn in it 
ut have been made by water, and yet that it 1s in 
Pace where it is not at all probable that there 
id ever have been any natural ſpring or river, 
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and where there is far from being any water ay 
ſent, Matthew ſays that the rocks were re att 
time of the crucifixion of Jeſus ; and travelln 
ſay that there is, at this day, a moſt remarkall 
Cleft in the rocks of mount Calvary, ſuch cu 
not well be ſuppoſed to have been produced by 
any natural earthquake, not having ſeparated the 
 Firata, but divided them all perpendicularly, 
Theſe laſt-mentioned cirumſtances are far fro 
amounting to a demonſtration of the truth of 
Jewiſh and chriſtian hiſtories, but they agre 
remarkably with them, as muſt add to their cred 
bility; and all the facts which have been recite 
in this part put together, certainly repreſent th 
known ſtate of things to be ſuch, as cannot 
accounted for without ſuppoſing thoſe hiſtone 
to be true. Admitting the truth of thoſe hi 
tories, the preſent ſtate of things has ariſen « 
fily, and naturally from the preceding; but 
the contrary ſuppoſition, we can ſee no come 
tion between them, ſo that what is known tou 
the world, and is the ſubject of every day" * 
ſervation, is altogether inexplicable. 
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SECTION III. 


various internal evidences of the truth of the 
ſcripture hiſtory. 


JESIDES the direct evidences, which may be 
D irwn from the canonical books of the New 
efament, in favour of the truth of chriſtianity, 
Lattentive reader of them cannot but obſerve ſe- 
ral internal charaQers, which bear the ſtrongeſt 
arks of genuineneſs and truth, on account of 
eir perfect reſemblance to other genuine and 
e hiſtories. Some of theſe circumſtances, in- 
mixed, as they neceſſarily are, with others of a 
ferent nature, I ſhall take notice of in this place. 
Wery thing of this nature is plainly a fanding evi- 
r of the truth of the chriſtian hiſtory, indepen- 
at of any teſtimony in its favour. | 

The whole of the ſcripture hiſtory abounds with 
many particulars concerning. times, places, and 
ns, as are ſtrong internal marks of authenti- 
Fs and make it look exceedingly unlike any 
'on. Beſides, it is hardly poſſible to imagine 
J reaſon or motive for contriving ſuch a hiſtory 
dt of the Old Teſtament, and endeavouring to 
eit upon the Jewiſh nation, as the genuine 
| | 9 hiſtory 
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hiſtory of their anceſtors, and the only authents 
ſtandard of their laws and cuſtoms, \ 

The Jewiſh kiſtory is al ſo very unlike the 2 
counts which the writers of all other nations ka 
given of their antiquities, and has much more 


appearance of truth; with reſpect to the time x 0 
Ggned for generations of men, and ſucceſſis of King bn 
Thoſe of the Jewiſh hiſtery, from before the til her 
of Moſes, are agreeable to the | preſent fate % 
things, and the preſent condition of human lif 1 
whereas the antient hiſtories of Egypt, Aſyi * 
Babylon, Greece, and Rome, repreſent the e 
of human life, and the ſtate of human affag, * 
in a condition much unlike what it is now, a * 
ſuch as it is ſtill more improbable that it houlih \,; 
have been then. The reigns of Kings do not, Th 
a medium, exceed ninetcen years. This dir ll ” 
Newton has ſhewn from the hiſtories of all nal@tior 
which are certainly known to us, ew 
No thoſe of the Kings of Judah and lil of, 
not exceed, but fall ſhort of this number; wiet = 
thoſe of the ſtates above-mentioned, are ſad Id tc 
have reigned, one with another, ſome thirty, 4 Wer 1 
others forty years a-piece, and this in ting ate 
great confuſion, when many of them died vg 
deaths. In like manner, the generations 
at a medium, are found, by vir Iſaac Newt In, 
to have had an interval of about thirty Je nl add 
ſuch they will be found to have been in the Je# VL, 


hiſto 


/ 
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iſtory, which is, therefore, probable; but in 
voſe of ſome other nations, this interval muſt 
ave been fifty or ſixty years, which is altogether 
nprobable. 
The different accounts of the ſame tranſaction, 
ritten by different Evangeliſts, agree in all the 
W.incipal things, which ſhews that they had equally 
tended to them, and had the ſame ideas of them; 
ut they relate their hiſtories in a different order 
J manner, and with many variations in ſmall 
rcumſtances; which ſhews that they did not 
fite in concert, as they muſt have done to have 
reed ſo well as they do, if they had not written 
om their memories, which were equally impreſſ- 
| with the idea of all the principal tranſactions. 
The traces of a moſt excellent character, eſpecially 
great humility, integrity, benevolence and de- 
ion, which are apparent in the authors of the 
ev Teſtament, ſupply a very ſtrong internal 
of, that they have not endeavoured to impoſe 
jon mankind, Whether a man himſelf may in- 
Id to do it or not, it will be impoſhble for him 
der to ſpeak or write much, without giving to 
tentive obſerver, ſome idea of his own moral 
ter, eſpecially if the ſubject be of a moral 
re, and have the moſt diſtant relation to reli- 
Mn, In this caſe, the greateſt artifice, attention, 
adress, will not be ſufficient to conceal every 
WI, Q citcum- 
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* . 


Circumſtance that has a connection with feln 
: f SEE eta 
and diſpoſitions of mind. 
Now the writers of the New Teſtament we 
very evidently men of no art or cunning hate 
Except St. Paul, they muſt have been men of re 
Plain underſtandings; and though not illiterat 
yet ſome of them were barely capable of exyreh 
ing themſelves with propriety upon neceſſary oc 
caſions. Now, that men of this character ſhoul 
even think of, or attempt, and much leſs fhoul 
actually carry on, and ſucceed in a ſcheme of {ud 
complicated impoſture as the hiſtory of Chriſt a 
of the apoſtles muſt be, if it were not founded jt 
truth, is altogether incredible, In fa, tl 
would be more miraculous than any thing thi 
theſe writers relate concerning themſelves or the 
maſter. | 
On the contrary, we cannot but ſee, in the ui 
tings of the Evangeliſts, the plaineſt marks dl 
genuine love of truth, and of a diſpoſition d 
fartheſt in the world from a deſign to deceiſe u 
impoſe upon others, even for their good, it 
hardly poſſible to read their writings with att 
tion, without imbibing ſomething of their end 
lent ſpirit, feeling ſomething of their ardent lo 
of virtue, their zeal to promote the belt inte 
of mankind, their ſtrong attachment to the! | 
and maſter, their reverence for God, and «0 


neſs to his will, 
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The writers of the New Teſtament have not had 
the art, nor do they ſeem to have had the diſpoſi- 
non to conceal their own failings, or the objecti- 
ons that were made to the character or pretenſions 
of their maſter; but they relate incidents of this 
kind with as little diſguiſe, and as great ſimplicity, 
x they do any other parts of their hiſtory, Can 
it be thought that any friend of the. Apoſtle Peter 
ould have invented the diſgraceful ſtory of his 
owardly deſertion of his maſter, or that any friend 
James and John would have mentioned their 
mbitious views, and the mortifying reproof which 
nas given them by Jeſus. on that account? 

There is not in any of the Evangeliſts one direct 
ncomium on any of the apoſtles, or even on their 
aſter himſelf, The very high opinion which we 
annot help forming of his character, from the pe- 
ulat of their writings, is collected intirely from 
ads, diſcourſes, and incidents indirectly mentioned; 
pd men who had, been much ſolicitous about their 
laraQer and reputation in the world, would hard- 
hae truſted to this. Nothing is more common 
tantient heathen writers than ditect encomiums 
i their friends, their patrons, and even on them- 
ves. This is even the caſe with writers of the 
Feateſt ingenuity, and the beſt underſtanding, who 
night have been thought to have perceived the 
ply of ſuch exceſſive vanity, But the whole nar= 
u of the evangelical hiſtorians ſtews them to 
O 2 


have 
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have been men altogether void of art or deſien 
men who wrote from their memory only, ang * 
were, indeed, little capable of framing a cunningl 
deviſed fable. Upon the whole, there are no wr. 
tings in the world that have ſo many internal chu. 
racters of truth. | 
The very character of Feſus Chriſt is ſo exceeding 
ly unlike any other character whatever in the whels 
hiſtory of mankind, there is ſomething in it (g 
remarkably great and extraordinary, eſpecially ſuch 
an amazing mixture of dignity and condeſcenſion 
that we cannot ſuppoſe that ſuch men as the Evan 
geliſts ſhould have conceived it, or have ſupports 
it ſo uniformly as they have done, on a great v2 
riety of occaſions. The fa# demonſtrates tha 
they muſt have had an original to copy after, I 
this caſe they muſt have written from their meme 
ries, and not from imagination. 

I would not ſcruple to appeal to any perb 
whoſe moral ſentiments have not been pervertet 
whether he can poſſibly reconcile the characer( 
Chriſt, the doctrines which he taught, and | 
general conduct, with that of an enthuſiaſt or 4 
impoſtor, and conſequently whether his hiſt 
does not on this account bear internal marks 
truth. He taught and laboriouſſy inculcatel “ 
precepts of the pureſt morality, He did not pu 
his hearers with ſubtle diſtinctions in morals, 
inſiſted chiefly upon great and general princp® 
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« the love of God, the love of mankind, and uni- 
verſal purity of heart, which are calculated to 
form a complete character, adapted to every ſtation 
nd condition in life; and he more eſpecially en- 
frced thoſe virtues which are the leaſt oftentati- 
dus, but the moſt eſſential to true greatneſs and 
xxcellence of character, viz. the forgiveneſs of in- 
juries, humility, contentment, and reſignation to 
e will of God. 

He never conſulted his own eaſe or pleaſure, 
ut conſtantly laboured and felt for others, going 
bout doing good to the ſouls and bodies of men. 
e ſpared neither the faults of his friends, nor the 
ces of his enemies, though the former were ever 
dear to him, and the latter ever ſo powerful and 
neterate, He diſcovered the moſt aſtoniſhing 
dom and preſence of mind whenever enſnaring 
teſtions were put to him. He ſought no worldly 
noluments or honours, but perfiſted in a courſe 
life which rendered him in the higheſt degree 
noxious to thoſe who were in power; and when 
deemed the great purpoſe of his uſeful life to be 
onpliſhed, he no longer ſecreted himſelf from 
& malice of his perſccutors, but in a firm belief, 
I with a peremptory declaration, that he ſhould 
e to the moſt diſtinguiſhed greatneſs, and that he 
wald raiſe all his diſciples and friends to ſimilar 
Hours in a future life, he ſubmitted, with ini- 


O3 mitable 
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mitable calmneſs and compoſure, to a moſt cruel 
and ignominious death, 

If there be any truth in hiſtory, all this, and 
much more than this, was unqueſtionably fax 
Now, what is there in human nature, or in f. 
Hiſtory of mankind, that can lead us to imagine 
that the man who could act this part ſhould ſb. 
lemnly aſſert that he was commiſſioned by Gott 
do it, without really having ſuch a commiſtion, 
good man will immediately ſay, if divine intery 
ſitions be poſſible in themſelves, and if God by 
ever ſpoken by man, Jeſus Chriſt muſt certain 
Have been the man; and an intelligent perſon ma 
perceive that the time in which he lived was ti 
moſt proper time for his appearance, The m 
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whoſe life and converſation is agreeable to the t 
pe), and who feels that he enjoys the advantages crit 
his being and condition to the greateſt perfection 1: 
in conſequence of it, muſt feel what will be weder 
the moſt irreſiſtible evidence that the goſpel pins! 
ceeds from the giver of every good and perfect i the 
He has the witneſs in himſelf, and has peace and jy en e 
Believing. any 

The diſcourſes of our Lord before his den in 
certainly altogether unaccountable upon the | Ye ar 
poſition of his being an impoſtor. They dif an, 
the greateſt ſenſe of perſonal dignity and ine. | 
ance, the moſt perfect goodneſs and benerole en de 
of heart, the moſt tender affection to his ms OB 


follows 
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lowers, and the ſtrongeſt ſympathy with them 
under a proſpect of the conſternation into Which 
they would be thrown by his approaching death; 
and yet, though he endeavoured to ſuggelt the 
moſt proper and effectual conſiderations to en- 
courage and ſupport them under fo ſevere a trial, 
he is careful to give them no hopes of any advance- 
ment or happineſs in this world, but only in thoſe 
manſions which he was going to prepare for them, 
err they ſhould be ſo hated of all men, that he 
jo killed them ſhould think that he did God 
ſervice, With what view could an impoſtor be 
uppoſed to talk in this ſtrain, or what could a few 
literate men expect to gain by ſupporting the 
retenſions of a man who wanted to impoſe upon 
Il the world, and who, after being proſecuted as 
criminal, was condemned and crucified ? 

In the diſcourſes of Chriſt we perceive a cha- 
ter and manner, in ſeveral reſpects, peculiar to 
mſelf, even much more ſo than that of Socrates 
the dialogues of Plato and Xenophon. It is 
en conſidererably different from that of Moſes, 
any of the antient prophets, which a Jew, who 
* invented, would probably have imitated, This 
He and manner being ſo truly original, has, cer- 


1 


ll anly, the appearance of being copied from real 
e. Beſides, the diſcourſes of Chriſt are not ge- 

nl declamations on the ſubject of virtue and vice, 
dere accompanied with many circumſtances re- 


O 4 lating 
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lating to particular perſons, times, and places 


which a perſon who wrote from imagination woull - 
never have thought of, or at leaſt would not hae nd 
hazarded, ho 

The manner in which Chriſt and his apoſtle U 
propoſed and enforced the evidences of their nil de! 
ſion, affords a very ſtrong preſumptive argument ir, 
that they were no impoſtors. "They generally ex. th 
hibited their proofs without the leaſt comment... 
upon them, leaving them to produce their own nu... 
tural effect upon the mind of the unprejudiced WM. 
ſerver. At other times they plainly and peremp- 


torily aſſert their commiſſion from God, ſinplyff 
appealing to the miracles which they wrought, or 
to antient allowed prophecies in favour of their 
pretenſions; never reaſoning about the force df 
them, or of their own accord ſtarting and obviating 
objections, though they never declined gig 
plain and ſatisfactory anſwers to all that were pits 
poſed to them. 
On the other hand, impoſtors, conſcious 0 
their having no ſatisfactory proof of what tix 
pretend to be, never fail to make a great parade of 
the little ſeeming evidence which they can ven 
to alledge ; they are quick- ſighted to foreſee, and 
ready to obviate every objection to which they a 
make any plauſible reply, and they artfully evade | 
ſuch as they cannot anſwer, Such was the col. 
duct of Mohammed, as a perſon of any * 
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rcernment may perceive in reading the Koran; 
id the very reverſe was the conduct of Chriſt 
nd his apoſtles, as muſt be obvious to any perſon 
ho reads the Goſpels and the book of Acts. 

Upon the whole, we cannot but conclude, that 
be Evangelical hiſtory has all the air and the uſual 
urafteriſlics of truth; and that men circumſtanced 
the writers of the New Teſtament were, ſhould 
ne written as they have done, without writing 
om known facts, is altogether incredible, and the 
hole hiſtory of mankind can exhibit nothing 
arallel to it. | 
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CHAPTER YT 


TRE EVIDENCE OF REVEALED RELIGIOY N 
PROPHECY. 


ſhe! laſt courſe of arguments which 1 i 


produce in favour of the Jewiſh and chrifia 
revelations is that which is derived from prophecy 
which is of a mixed nature, depending in paty 
on the teſtimony of the friends of revelation th 
' ſuch prophecies were delivered, and upon credif 
hiſtory that they have been fulfilled, In (on 
Caſes, however, it is a matter of public notorieh 
that the books which contain the prophecies we 
extant long before the events to which it is allerte 
that they correſpond ; ſo that this argument bo 
rows no aid from the teſtimony of the friends ( 
revelation only. 
It muſt be acknowledged that God only e 
foreſee, and with certainty foretel future ehen 
at leaft ſuch as are very remote, and which dept 
upon cauſes which did not exiſt, or which col 
not be known by man to exiſt, at the time 
they were foretold, It is not neceſſary, nowei 
that the event ſhould correſpond to the prop 
ſo exactly, as that it might have been boa 


ſcribed before it came to paſs, Fer in ”y 4 
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"1 obſcure a manner ſoever the prophecy be ex- 
pred, it will be ſufficiently manifeſt that it came 
om God, if, after the event, the correſpondence 
between them be ſo great, that human toieſight 
could not have deſcribed it in ſuch a manner, and 
lit be highly improbable, or impoſſible, that it 
ſhould have been deſcribed in ſuch a manner at 
random. But many prophecies recorded in the 
ſcriptures were as intelligible before as after the 
event, and yet they did not at all contribute to 
their own accompliſhment, by inducing the friends 
of revelation to exert themſelves, in order to bring 
about the thing foretold ; the event being produced 
by natural and foreign cauſes, 

Of the many prophecies which are recorded in 
e books of ſcripture, I ſhall only mention a few 
af the more conſiderable, reciting in the firſt 
place, the words of the prediction, and then relat- 
Ing from hiſtory the correſponding events. 


SECTION I. 


Priphecies relating to various nations which had cone 
nections with the Fetus. 


* prophecies concerning the poſterity of 
q Abraham by IsHMAEL, have been remarkably 
tiled; and the preſent ſtate of the Arabs, who 


O 6 are 
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are chiefly deſcended from Iſhmae], is an atteſtation 
of their truth and divinity. 

Several of theſe predictions imply, that the pol 
terity of Iſhmael ſhould be numerous; as Gn. 
xvi, 6.— 12. And the angel of the Lord ſaidunt Ha 

gar, I will multiply thy ſeed exceedingly, and it jul 
net be numbered for multitude. And the angel if in 
Lord ſaid unto her, Behold, thou art with child, ax 
Halt bear a ſon, and ſhalt call his name Iſhmael, and 
will be a wild man; his hand will be againſt een na 
and every man's hand againſt him, and he ſhall duel it 
the preſence of all his brethren. To Abraham lf 
God ſaid, Gen. xxi. 13. And alſo of the ſin il 
bond woman will J make a nation, becauſe he is if th 
ſeed, In ſeveral other places the prophecy con 
cerning Iſhmael being a great nation is repeated 
as Gen. xxi. 20. with the additional circumfiances 
of his begetting twelve princes, | 

Now all theſe particulars have been remarkably 
fulfilled, The deſcendants of Iſhmae] were a con 
ſiderable nation in very early times, and under Me 

hammed and his ſucceſſors, the Arabs extend 
their conqueſts over a great part of the world. 4 
the northern coaſts of Africa abound with Arab 
Paleſtine is now almoſt entirely occupied by then 
they alſo ſtill retain their antient ſeats, and art 
numerous there as ever, | 
It was ſaid that Iſhmael ſhould be a wil na, 
the Arabs are wild and intractable even to à PP 
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end. It was ſaid that his hand ſhould be againſt every 
un, and every man's hand agamft him, and it is well 
Vown that the Arabs, and, probably, the Arabs only, 
all the nations of the world, have conſtantly 
ed in a ſtate of hoſtility with all mankind ; ma- 
of them ſubſiſt ing by plundering their neigh- 
ours, and the travellers and caravans which are 
bliged to paſs through any part of their country; 
id beſides this, their different clans and chiefs are 
roc always at war with one another. 
[t ſeems to be intimated, dy Iſhmael's dwelling in 
midſt of all his brethen, that his poſterity ſhould con- 
eto dwell among th*m, and to ſubſiſt as a ſepa- 
r nation, notwithſtanding this ſtate of conſtant 
Itility ; and it is truly remarkable, that, though 
e conqueſt of Arabia has been attempted by almoſt 
| the great empires which have bordered upon 
em, it has never yet been ſubdued; and no nation 
er made the attempt without repenting of it; 
ing met with nothing but diſgrace and loſs. 
lis was moſt remarkably the caſe in the time of 
jan, the moſt warlike of all the Roman em- 
"rs, and, when the empire was in its greateſt 
noth, 
The deſtruction of Nineven, the greateſt and 
it touriſhing city in the world while it ſtood, 
| the capital of the Aſſyrian empire, which ſub- 
(the ten tribes, and carried them captive, was 
July and peremptorily foretold by the prophet 
Nahum, 


q 
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Nahum, probabl y about the time of the capt 
of the ten tribes by the Aſſyrians; and in about 
ſeventy years after that great empire was conquered 
and the capita] of it deſtroyed by the Medes u 
Babylonians. 

BaBYILoN ſucceeded Nineveh in power and ſpl 
dor, and Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon ca 
quered the Jews, and carried them into captivity 
yet long before this event, and even before ti 
Babylonians made any great. figure among th 
nations, the utter ruin of their city and empit 
was foretold, The prophecies concerning it 4 
long and circumſtantial, and the deſcription thi 
is given of the condition to which it ſhould be 
duced correſponds moſt exactly to ſeveral ſuccel 
ſtages of it; and the whole prophecy is complete 

verified at this day. 

The deſtruQion of Babylon is foretold in gene 
terms by Iſaiah xxi. 9. and by Jeremiah l. 17,1 
and li. 8. The time of this event was fixed by | 
remiah, who wrote at the time that the Babylon 
empire was in its greateſt ſtrength and glory, ] 
XXV. 11, 12. Thoſe nations hall ſerve the ing f 
bylon ſeventy years, and it ſhall come to paſi tht 
ſeventy years are accompliſhed, I will puniſh the ki 
Babylon, and that nation, ſays the Lord. 

The conqueſts of Cyrus, who belieged a and 
Babylon, were diſtinctly foretold by Iſaiab; 


that great conqueror is even mentioned * 
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It «lv, 1; &c, We have alſo an account of both 
Doſe nations which joined in the conqueſt of Ba- 
bylon; If. xxi. 2. © Go up, O Elam; befiege, O Me- 
lu; and alſo in Jeremiah, li, 11. The Lord hath 
Miled up the ſpirit of the Kings of the Medes; for bis 
ice is againſt Babylon to deſtroy it. | 
The very manner in which the city was taken 
ems to have been alluded to in Iſaiah, xliv. 27. 
Phat ſays to the deep, Be dry, and I will dry up thy ri- 
. Alſo in Jeremiah, I. 28. A drought is upon. 
r waters, and they ſhall be dried up; and again, li. 
th, I will dry up her ſeas, and make her ſprings dry. 
or the ſtratagem that Cyrus made uſe of to take 
e place was to divert the courſe of the river, and 
wake his army enter the city, through the midſt 
If which it had lowed, by its channel, which was 
den left dry, | 
The prophecies in which the utter deſtruction of 
abylon is foretold are remarkably emphatical, 
I the accompliſhment of them has been no leſs 
markably exact. If. xiii. 19.—22. And Ba- 
im, the glory of kingdoms, the beauty of the Chaldees- 
kellency, ſhall be as when Gad overthrew Sodom and 
mirrah, It ſhall never be inhabited, neither ſhall it 
welt in from generation to generation; neither all 
* Aralian pitch his tent there, neither ball the ſbep- 
ds make their fold there, but wild beaſts of the deſerts 
ll lie there, and their houſes ſhall be full of doleful 
Fares, and owls ſhall dwell there, and ſatyrs ſhalt 
| dance 


* 
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their deſolate houſes, and dragons in their Pleaſant th 


| of graven images, and they are mad upon their il 
Therefore, the wild beaſts of the deſert, with the wh 
' beaſts of the iſland (that is, foreign wild beaſts, x 
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dance there; and the wild bea/ts of the iſland ſpall m7 


laces ; and her time is near to come, and her days fa 
not be prolonged. | | 
Alſo 14, 22, 23 For I will riſe up againf them] 
faith the Lord of hefls, and cut off from Bahln ih 
name and remnant, and fon and nephew, ſaith the In 
1 will alſo make it a poſſeſſion for the bittern, and pul; g 
water, and ! will ſweep it with the beſem of deſirudi 
faith the Lord of hofis. Jer. I. g. &. Fir h, 
will raiſe, and cauſe ts come up againſt Balylm, a 
aſſembly of great nations from the North country, a 
they fhall jet themſelves in array againſt her, In 
thence ſhe ſhall be taken. Becauſe of the wrath if i 
Lord, it ſpall not be inhabited ;. but it ſhall be whally 
folate. Every one that goeth by Babylon ſhall be ah 
niſhed, and hiſs at all her plagues. For it is th in 


eal 


brſi; 


natives of the country) Hall dwell there, and the u 
ſhall dwell therein, and it ſhall be no more inhabited 


ever, neither ſhall it be dwelt in from generati leg 
generation. ſtate 
Hiſtory ſhews the full accompliſhment of ti lie p 
and many other very circumſtantial prophecies c Ulus, 
cerning the deſtruction of Babylon. This great Cl that! 
never recovered the blow which it received #0 * 
0 


Cyrus; for the river never returned to its old cha 
pe 


* 
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4; and the neighbouring country becoming mar- 
ky, it ſoon became a very diſagreeable ſituation, 
in time not habitable. The deſtruction of the 
uk of Babylon had been very particularly foretold, 
oi it was fully accompliſhed by Xerxes, who re- 
ned defeated, and diſappointed from Greece, 
raked his vengeance upon Babylon, taking its 
aſures, and deſtroying all its idols, which the 
rians held in abhorrence, If, xxi. 9. Babylon 
ule, 1: fallen, and all the graven images of her Gods 
has broken to the ground, xlvi. 1, Bel boweth down, 
V ſaepeth, their idols were upon the beaſts, and upon 
attle, Jer. I. 2. Babylon is taken, Bel is confounded, 
ach is broken in pieces; her idols are confounded, 
images are broken in pieces. li, 44. Kc. And 1 
l puniſh Bel in Babylon, and I will bring forth out 
bs mouth that which he has ſwallowed up. Tne 
he circumſtance is repeated afterwards, and it 
fultlled when Cyrus reſtored to the Jews the 
ls of gold and ſilver, which Nebuchadnezzar 
uten from the temple of Jeruſalem, and had 
gel in the temple of Bel. 
be gradual deſolation of Babylon, till it came to 
tſtate of utter deſtruction, which is deſcribed. 
lie prophets, is truly remarkable, Diodorus 
lus, who wrote a little before the time of Chriſt, 
tht the buildings were then ruined and decay- 
i mall part of it on! y being inhabited, and the 
ll the incloſure employed in tillage, Pliny, 
who 
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who wrote in the, firſt century after Chriſt, f 
that Babylon was reduced to ſolitude; being e 
hauſted by the neighbourhood of Selucia, whichh 
been built upon the Tygris, not very far fron 
Pauſanias, who wrote about the middle of tte! 
cond century, fays that of Babylon, the gra 
city that the ſun ever ſaw, there was nothing 
maining but the walls; and Lucian who wn 
about the ſame time, ſays that in a little tine 


would be ſought for and not be found, like Nine ® 
In the time of Jerome, who lived in'the fourth 2 
tury, the whole incloſure of the walls of Baby . 
was actually converted into a chace for key; ſo 
wild beaſts, and was uſed for that, and no 0 "i 
purpoſe, by many of the kings of Perſia. At tn nid 
even the walls of Babylon, ſo much celebrates 
their height and ſtrength, were demoliſhed; ds, 
whether by the Saracens, who conquered that c * 
try, is not known. lt 70 
We find no mention made of Babylon for 11 
centuries after this; but Benjamin, a Jew of FM 
dela, who travelled into that country, about lab 
hundred years ago, ſays that there then remi If we 
ſome of the ruins of Babylon, particularly of ll find 


buchadnezzar's palace, but that people were 
to go into the place, on account of the ſerpents 
ſcorpions with which it ſwarmed. At preſet 
is not agreed among travellers where the ge 
of Babylon ſtood, 
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The prophecies concerning TyrE were, like- 
xe, exceedingly numerous, referring to ſeveral ſuc- 
five periods in the hiſtory of that great commercial 
u; and they have all been remarkably fulfilled, 

dall only mention the laſt of them, as it correſ- 
nds to the preſent ſtate of Tyre. It was delivered 


Ezekiel, who prophecied during the time of the _ 4 


byloniſh captivity. Ez. xxvi. 3. &c. Thus 
i the Lord God, Bebold I am againſt thee, O Tyrus, 
will cauſe many nations to come up againſi thee, as 
ſea cauſeth his waves to come up, and they ſhall deſiray 
walls of Tyrus, and break down her towers, I will 
(ſcrape her duſt from her, and make her like the top 
arick, It. ſhall be a place for the ſpreading of nets in 
nid? of the ſea z for ] have ſpoken it ſaith the Lord 


. The fame circumſtance is repeated after- 
,v. 14. 1 twill make thee ike the top of a rock ; 
u ſhalt be a place to ſpread nets upon; thou ſhalt be 
Wn mire, for I the Lord have ſpoken it, ſaith the 
Gd; and again v. 21. {will make thee a terror, 
Ithou ſhalt be no more. Though thou be ſought for, 
ſalt thau never be found again, ſaith the Lord God. 
lt we trace the hiſtory of this great city, we 
lfnd that it ſuffered ſo much in conſequence of 
nl conqueſts, that there is not now the leaſt 
e of the antient city; and that which was af- 
arcs built upon an iſland, and was called the 

iy, is now a heap of ruins, and is only viſited 


by 


— — . 


the drying of fiſnermen's nets, many of which h 


eral ſucceſſive periods of its hiſtory, and the 
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by a few fiſhermen, Parvillerius, a Jeſuit, wy 
Huetius, who was acquainted with him, call 
very candid man, and who reſided ten years ins 
ria, ſaid, that when he approached the ruin; 
Tyre, and beheld the rocks ſtretched forth to 
ſea, and the great ſtones ſcattered up and down! 
the ſhore, made clean and ſmooth by the ft 
the waves, and the winds, and of no uſe but 


It ha: 


570 


pened to be at that time ſpread upon them, 
proſpect brought to his mind the prophecies 


Ezekiel above-mentioned. 


The fulfilment of prophecies concerning Ee Wa 
is alſo very remarkable. They Wrreſponded to pheci 
Ab. 


of them is completely verified in the preſent ſtat 
that once great and noble, but now enſlaved 
miſerable country. After the deſolation of 
land, and the captivity of the people by Nebuci 
nezzar, Ezekiel prophecied (xxix. 14. 15) 
it ſhould be a baſe kingdom. It ſhall be the bi 
kingdoms, neither ſhall it exalt itſelf any mare alu 
nations; for 1 will diminiſh them, that they ſhall u 


rule over the nations. xxx. 12, 13. 1 will | to 
land into the hand of the wicked, aud J will nal bret 
land woſte, and all that is therein by the hand 5 m 
gers; and there ſpall be no more a prince of ibe l . 


Egypt. 1 
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Hitory ſhews that, from that time to the pre- 
wt, Egypt has never had a prince of its own ; 
bas been ſucceſſively under the power of the 


bbylonians, Perſians, Macedonians, Romans, Sa- 
dels, Mamluks, and Turks. 


SECTION II. 


Prophecies relating to the MESSIAH, 


los the whole of the Tewrsn HisTory 
Ls the ſubject of exceedingly clear and diſtinct 
phecies. The multitudes that ſhould deſcend 
We Abraham were repeatedly foretold to that pa- 
Web; the different fates of Eſau and Jacob were 
vid to Iſaac ; and the condition of each of the 
he tribes was the ſubje& of the prophecy of 
| when he lay on his death-bed, and alſo of 
of Moſes, The duration of their ſtate of 
We in Egypt was made known to Abraham, 
i geat number of particular events were fore- 
V ſeveral prophets in every period of their 
to the Babyloniſh captivity, which Jere- 
 foretold would laſt ſeventy years, and ſo 
und no longer, it did continue, from the 
Wtivity under Jehoiakim, to the return of 

under Cyrus, or from the deſtruction of 
| ; | the 


_— 9 
— 


r 

- — — == 
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the temple, by Nebuchadnezzar to the W 
of it under Darius. 

But thoſe prophecies 1 in which we are moſt n 
tereſted as chriſtians, are thoſe which relate tot 
Mess1an; whoſe coming was kept in view fro 
the firſt of the communications of God to mankind 
to the ſuſpenſion of prophecy under Malachi, 

As Chriſt and his apoſtles aſſert that all theb 
prophecies are fulfilled, or to be fulfilled in hi 
it becomes us the more to ſtudy them, and totrx 
the correſpondence between the prophecies and th 
events. I ſhall therefore collect into one view th 
principal circumſtances relating to the Melt 
which are referred to by the prophets of the 
Teſtament, and which are known to correſpoy 
to the hiſtory of Chriſt. 

We learn from theſe prophecies, that the In 
had rcaſon to expect the appearance of a very of 
rious perſon, by means of whom both theme 


hi 


and the reſt of the, world would receive very gg | 
advantages, of a ſpiritual, nature; that be wlll v1 
make his appearance in mean circumſtances, : 
that though he ſhould. lead a humble and ert 
plary life, working benevolent miracles, he (hol rilt 
be rejected, and put to death; but that his cg be! 
would be a principal means of promoting tbe gt 4 

mat 


end of his coming, namely, the putting * 
ſin, or the reformation of the world; that a 
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lis ſtate of humiliation and ſuffering, he ſhould 
numph over all his enemies, and eſtabliſh a king- 
dom, which ſhould extend over the whole world, 
nd laſt to the end of time. This perſon, who, 
de prophecies, is called Shih and Meſſiah, was 
be a deſcendant of Abraham and David, to be 
on at Bethlehem, and to be preceded by a per- 
on reſembling Elijah, to prepare his way. Laſt- 
be was to make his appearance while the ſecond 
| ample of the Jews was ſtanding, and about five 
undred years after the time of Ezra, 
The following paſſages from the Old Teſtament 
riptures, among many others, ſeem to deſcribe, 
allude to, ſuch a perſon as this; ſome of them 
ferring to one circumſtance, ſome to another, 
d ſome to ſeveral of them at the ſame time. 
Gen, xlix. 10. The ſcepter ſhall not depart from 
udab, nor a law-giver from between, his feet until 
eh come, and to him ſhall the gathering of the people 
Here is an evident prophecy of ſome. perſon, 
whom the people ſhould be gathered, and who. 
to make his appearance when the ſcepter had 
parted, or was departing from Judah, Now. 
it was born about the time when the Jews be- 


nt of death, of which they had not been de- 
prived 


le ſubject to the Romans, their country being 
ſuced into the form of a province of the empire; 
unt they loſt the power of inflicting the puniſh- , 


of — —— yu 
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prived before, or, at leait, for any length of il ſe 
though they had been tributary to ſeveral other , 
tions. But after the death of Herod, they loj (fi 
entirely, and finally. This prophecy may ar 
have a reference to the ſovereignty departing fry on 
the other tribes before that period. hien 

Iſ. xi. 1. And there ſhall come forth a rid wt 
the flem of eſſe, and a branch ſhall grow out if 
roots, and the ſpirit of the Lord ſhall reft upon hin, 
 fhirit of wiſdom and underſtanding, the ſpirit of ag 
cil and might, the ſpirit of knowledge, and of the f 
of the Lord, &c. and he ſhall ſinite the earth witht 
red of his mouth, and with the breath of his lips ſpall 
lay the wicked, v. 10. And in that day there ful 
a root of Feſſe, which ſhall fland for an enſign if 
people. To it ſhall the Gentiles ſeek, and his rift 
be glorious, In this prophecy there is evidentlya 
nounced to us a perſon who was to deſcend fr 
Jeſſe, or David, whoſe authority was to erte 
not only over the Jews, but over the Genti 
alſo, 

That the Gentiles, as well as the Jews, ſi 
derive great advantage from the coming of f 
Meſſiah, was not only the meaning of the prod 
of God to Abraham, that in his ſeed ſhould all the 
milies of the earth be bleſſed; but it ſeems to be m0 
eſpecially alluded to in Pf, ii, 7, 8. which wa 


Ways underſtood by the J ews as W 
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leich. The Lord hath ſaid unto me, Thou art my 
bn, th1s day have 1 begotten thee, Aſk of me, and I 
ill give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, and the 
ttermoſt parts of the earth for- thy poſſeſſion. The 
daverſion of the Gentiles is more eſpecially pro- 
niſed, II. xlix. 6. And he ſaid it is a light thing 
at thu ſhoulde/t be my ſervant, to raiſe up the tribes - 
Jacob, and to reſtore the preſerved of Iſrael, I will 
o give thee for a light to the Gentiles, that thou mayeſi 
ny ſalvation unto the end of the earth. 
The following prophecy of Jeremiah contains a 
ear prediction of the Meſſiah, as to deſcend. from 
vid, though it probably refers to ſome more 
orious diſplay of his power than has yet been ex- 
ie, xxiii. 5. Behold the days come, ſaith the 
rd, that 7 will raiſe unto David a righteous branch, 
da king ſhall reign and proſper, and ſhall execute 
nent and juſtice in the earth. In his days Judah 
ul be ſaved, and Iſrael ſhall dwell ſafely; and this is 
name whereby he ſhall be called, THE Lord ouR 
IGHTEOUSNESS, The ſame thing is alſo repeat- 
Jer, xxxiii. 14. &c. Behold, the days come, ſaith 
Lend, that I will perform that good thing which I f 
be promiſed unto the hauſe of [ſrael, and to the houſe 
Judah, © In thoſe days. and at that time, will I 
je the branch of righteouſneſs 19 grow up unto David, 
hall execute judgment and righteouſneſs in the 
o In thiſe days ſhall Judah be ſaved, and Fern ſa- 
call divell ſafely; and this is the name wherewith 
Vol. J. P 2 


wennant of his brethren fhall return unto the chili 
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fhe ſhall be called, The Lord our righteoufneſ,, I 
thus faith the Lord, David ſhall never want a nu 
fit upon the throne of the houſe of Tjrael. 

Micah, v. 2. But thou Bethlehem Ephratah, thu 
thor be little among the thouſands of *Fudah, ye 4 
thee ſhall he come forth unto me that is to be rultr in | 
rael, whoſe goings forth have been from of old from c 
lefling. Therefore will he give them up, until the i; 
that ſhe who travelleth hath brought forth, Thy! 


Iſrael. And he ſhall fland, and feed in the firmg 
the Lord, in the majefly of the name of the Loi 
Ged;, and they ſhall abide, For now fhall he le; 
unto the ends of the earth, This prophecy led allt 
Tews to expect that the Meſſiah was to be bon 
Bethlehem; and this was exactly accomplibih i: 
for Mary was delivered of Jeſus at that place t:! 
which ſhe and her family had repaired, in ore 
be enrolled, though her habitation was at . 
reth in Galilee. LF; 

That Chriſt ſhould reſide chiefly in Ci: 
ſeems, alſo, to have been the ſubject of a proj « 
cy. For at a time when that country was grieι*f) . 


1y harraſſed by the king of Aſſyria, jul before AP , 


captivity of the ten Tribes, Iſaiah deliven f tr 
following prophecy, ix. 1. Though he ml x7 
ficted the land of Zabulun, and the land of M 
he ſhall greatly honour her, by the way of the ſu, LM 
Fordan, Gallilee of the Gentiles, The wad OT 
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ed in darkneſs have ſeen à great light; they that 
ell in the land of the . ſhadow , death, upon them 
+ the lighi ſpined. For thus, as the learned Jo- 
gh Mede has ſhewn, this paſſage ought to have 
en tranſlated. A. 
The character and humiliation of Chriſt, with 
eral circumſtances relating to his life and death, 
eplainly alluded to by Iſaiah, in the following 
ſboes, lii. 13. Bebold my ſervant ſhall deal pru- 
uh, he Pall be exalted and extolled, and be very high. 
 nany were aſtoniſhed at thee, his viſage was ſo mar- 
nere than any man, and his form more than the 
H men. So ſhall be ſprinkle many nations, the 
xr ſhall ſhut their meuths at him; for that which 
b not been told them ſhall they ſee, and that which 
Wh bad nat heard ſhall they conſider, liii. 1. &c. M 
b beteved our report, and to whom is the arm of the 
1 revealed & For he ſhall grow up before him as a 
fr plant, and as a root out of a dry ground. He 
Wn form nor comelineſi, and when we ſhall fee him, 
es n9 beauty that we ſhould deſire him. He is de- 
tl, and rejected of men, a man of ſorrows, and ac- 
fed with grief; and we hid as it were our faces 
bin; he was deſpiſed, and we efteemed him not. 
iy be bath borne our griefs, and carried dur forrowss 
e did efleem him ftrickeri, ſmitten of God, and af 
. But he was wounded for our tranſereſſions, he 
uſed for our iniguities, the chaſtiſement of our 
Wai upon him, and with his Aripes we are heated. 
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All wwe like ſheep have gone aftray, we have turn a 
one to his own woy, and the Lord hath laid on lin i 
iniguity of us all, i. e. probably, as upon the ſeat 
goat under the law, which was not hurt, but di 
miſſed into the wilderneſs, to repreſent the ent 
removal, or forgiveneſs of their fins. H- War o 
preſſed, and he was afflicted, yet he opened mt l 
mouth. He is brought as a lamb to the ſlaughter, a 
as a ſheep before her ſhearers is dumb, ſo he open u 
his mouth. He was taken from priſon and from jul 
ment, and who ſhall declare his generation; for he ui 
cut off out of the land of the living, for the tranſgre 
of my people was he flricken., And he made his ora 
with the wicked, and with the rich in his death, beau 
he had done no violence, neither was any deceit in | 
mouth. Vet it pleaſed the Lord to bruiſe him; be bu 
put him to grief. When thou ſhalt make his ſul an 
fering for fin, he ſhall ſee his ſeed, he fhail projing 0 
days, and the pleaſure of the Lord fhall proſper im | 
hand. He ſhall ſee of the travel of his foul, and ju 
be ſatisfied ; by his knowledge ſhall my righteous ſerv 
juſtify many, for he ſpull bear (or take away) ther i 
quities. Therefore will I divide him a portion with 
great, and he ſhall divide the ſpoil with the ftrmgs 
cauſe he hath poured out bis ſoul unto death, and be u 
numbered with the tranſgreſſors, and he bare (of 0 
away) the ſin of many, and made interceſſun fat | 


tranſgreffors. 
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[t is impoſſible to find any character, or hiſtory, 
\ which this prophecy correſponds, but that of 
rift; and in him the whole of it was chmpletely 
filled; though there are difficulties with reſpect 
> ſome particular paſſages, which are variouſly 
endered by different tranſlators. 

The proſperity of the Jews under ſome future 
ing was clearly foretold by the prophet Zechariah, 
1. 0% and even the circumſtance of his riding upon 
n aſs was probably alluded to by him. Reporce 
reatly O daughter of Zion; ſhout, O daughter of Je- 
WH Lal. Behold, thy king cometh unto thee, He 1s 
, and having ſalvation; lowly, and riding upon an 
jr, and upon a colt, the fole of an aſs. 

When the ſecond temple was built by thoſe who 
turned from the Babyloniſh captivity, the old 
en, who remembered the temple of Solomon, 
ept, to ſee the difference; the latter temple being 
d mean in compariſon of the former, But to 
omfort them, the prophet Haggai ſays, ii. 4. Be 
ring, O Zerubbabel, ſaith the Lord, and be firong all 
people of the land; for I am with you, ſaith the Lord 
Vlg. It is yet a little while, and I will ſhake the 
favens, and the earth, and the ſea, and the dry land; 
md 1 will ſhake all nations, and the deſire of all nations 
E ome, and I will fill this houſe with glory, ſaith 
. Lord of beſts. The ſilver is mine, and the gold tis 
mn, The gory of this latter houſe ſhall be greater than 
5 that 
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that of the former; and in this place will I ging bean, 


This prophecy limits the coming of Chril, T 
whoſe preſence made the ſecond. temple more ui 
glorious than that of Solomon, to ſome time be tn 
the deſtruction of Jeruſalem by the Romans, winics. 
that temple was levelled with the ground, le t. 

But the time in which the Meſſiah ſhould mate er ſo 
his appeatence was moſt diſtinctly foretold by ne. 
prophet Daniel, who limited it to ſeventy weeks If: 
after the decree of the kings of. Perfia to rebuild: 
Jeruſalem, ix. 24, &c, Seventy weels are dear ira 
mined upon thy people, and upon thy holy city, ta fu e 
the tranſareſſian, and to make an end of fius, ani ſh n: 
make reconciliation for iniquity, and to bring in cu 
ing righteouſneſs, and. ta ſeal up the uiſion, and prijits re 
cy, and to anunt. the moſt holy. . Know, therefort, a 
un erfand; that from the. going forth of the commands Ti 
ment to reſtore and to build. Jeruſalem, unta the Ws Js 
ſiab the prince, ſhall be ſevin weeks, and three ſcare 00880012 
two weeks.; the ſtreets ſhall be built again, and tht Nate: 
even in troublous times. Ll | ndet 

Though there are ſeveral methods of computinglny':s 
theſe ſeventy weeks (every day of which is agreed it 2 
ſtand for a year) yet it is plain, that, according 
to any of them, that term muſt haue expired aa 

the time of Chriſt. Accordingly we fiad dag 
there was, in fact, about that time, 4 general ee * 
i 


h all the 


1 


pectation amorg the Jews, and thioug 
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of the appearance of ſome great prince, and 
former of religion. | 
That ſome perſon would be ſent to prepare the 
% for the Meſſiah, ſeems to have been foretold 
with ſuffcient clearneſs, in the following prophe- 
i« We alſo ſee in them, that he was to reſem- 
le the prophet Elias; and it appears, that ſuch a 
erſon was expected by the Jews about the ſame 
me. 
Iſaiah xl. 3. The voice of him that crieth in the 
pilderneſs, prepare ye the way of the Lord, mate 
Fraight in the deſert a high way. for our God. Every, 
alley all be exalted, and every mountain and hill ſhall 
e made low, and the crooked ſhall be made flraight, and 
r rough places plain. Aud the glory of the Lord ſhall 
revealed, and all fleſh ſhall ſee it together: for the 
auth of the Lord hath ſpoken it. 
This prophecy- immediately follows another, 
oncerning.the captivity of the Jews by the Baby- 
dnlans, and is introduced by the following ani- 
hated conſolation, -which-was, no doubt, written 
der a proſpect of the happy ſtate of things which 
as to be introduced by the Meſſiah, v. 1, 2. 
fort ye, comfort je, my people, ſaith your God. 
eat ye comfortably to Jeruſalem, and cry unte her, 
vat ber warfare is accompliſhed,” that ber iniquity is 
ime; for fhe hath received of the Lord's hand-- 


a fer all her ſins. The voice of him that-cruth in- 
' Wilderneſs, & c. 
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Mal. iii. 1, &c, Behold, I will ſend my meſa 
and he ſhall prepare the way before me: and the [yp 
whem ye ſeek ſhall ſuddenly come to his temple + wm i 
meſſenger of the covenant whom ye delight in: behili, 
ſhall come, ſaith the Lord of hoſts, iv. 2. Unt 
that fear my name ball the ſun of righteouſuſ, * 
with healing in his wings, c. v. 5. 6. Behold, Iy 
fend you Elijah the prophet, before the coming of the gn 
and dreadful day of the Lord. And he hall turn t 
heart of the fathers to the children, and the heart if 
children to thein fathers, left I come and ſmite the un 
with a curſe. 

- Theſe are but a ſmall part of the propheci 
which pretty plainly refer to Chriſt in the 0! 
Teſtament; and though ſome of them, I doul 
not, are to have a much more complete accon 
pliſhment than they have hitherto received, yet 
many of the particulars are already fulfilled, 
abundantly prove, that thoſe prophets wrote | 
inſpiration ; no other than God being able to d 
ſcribe ſo diſtant an event with ſuch exadne 
Theſe prophecies ought certainly to excite & 
eloſeſt attention to a character ſo diſtinguiſhed 
fore hand, and rendered ſo conſpicuous, as wel 
ſay, even before he made his appearance in 
world; and it ſhould concur with other proofs, 
ſtrengthen our faith in the divine miſſion of Chit 
and the divinity of his religion, 520 
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S EC TL O 
Prophecies in the New' Teflament. 


| HE ſame ſpirit of prophecy which attended 
every ſtage of the Jew!ſh diſpenſation, has 
) leſs diſtinguiſhed the Chriſtian, which is to be 
nfidered as the continuation, and completion of 
e ſame general ſcheme. | 
The entire overthrow of the Jewiſh nation, and 
e complete deſtruction of Jeruſalem and the tem- 
„ with many remarkable circumſtances pre- 
ling and attending them, were expreſsly foretold 
| Chriſt, So diſtin& was his fore- knowledge of 
great calamities that were to come upon his 
ton, that he was exceedingly moved and affected 
ld the conſideration of them, and he always ex- 
ſed himſelf with the greateſt tenderneſs and 
mpalſion whenever he mentioned them; as Mat. 
ll, 37, 38. O Peruſalem, Feruſalem, thou that 
kt the prophets, and ftoneft them which are ſent unto 
& how often would 1 have gathered thy children tage- 
1 even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her 
8 and ye woult not ! Behold, your houſe is left unto 
N «folate, 

Upon his approaching Jeruſalem for the laſt time 
s aid, Luke xix. 41, &c. that when he came 
near, 
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wear, be beheld the city, and wept cer it; ſing 
thou hadft known, even than, at leaft in this thy day, th 
things whuch belong unto thy peace! hut now they ar 
bid from thine eyes. For the days ſhall come upon thy 
that thine enemies. fhall caſt a trench. about thee, an 
' Compaſs thee round, and keep thee in on every fue, an 
Hall lay thee even withthe ground, and thy children with 
thee ; and they ſhall not leave in thee one ſtune upon an 
ther, becauſe thou kneweft not the time of thy viſitatin, 
When. he was going to be crucified, the expec 
tation even of his own immediate ſuffering.did u 
ſo far engroſs his thoughts, but that be felt th 
moſt lively compaſſion on the proſpect of the futu 
miſeries of his countrymen.. For, being folloyr 
by a great company of people, Luke xxiii. 27, & 
and, of women, who. bewailed and lamented him; Ju 
turning unta them ſaid, Daughters of Jeruſalim we 
not for me, but weep for, yourſelves, and for your c 
dren... For behold the days are coming, in the which iſ: -r; 
Hall ſay, Bleſſed are the barren, and the wonbs tl 
never bare, aud the paps which never gave ſuck. Th 
Hall they begin to ſay to the mountains, Fall on u; C 
to the hills, Cover us. For if they do theſe things u 
green tree, what ſhall be done in the dry # 

But the moſt circumſtantial of the prophecis6 
our Lord, concerning the deſtruRion-of- Jeruſal 
and the temple, was delivered to his diſciples, vbe 
they deſired him to attend to the magnifcence © 


that celebrated ſtructure, as they | were 1 
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de full view of it, on the mount of Olives, He 
nmediately replied, Mat. xxiv. 2. See ye not all 
Ie things Verily I ſay unto you, There ſhall not le 
ft lere one ſlone upon another, that ſhall not be throtun 
and this was even literally fulklled- about 
ft years after, when the city was taken by Ti- 
15 to the great regret of that Roman general, who 
ould gladly have preſerved. ſo glorious a ſtructure... 
Several things that preceded. and. accompanied. 
lis dreadful overthrow of the Jews were diſtinctly 
xeited-by our Lord, as ſignals to his-diſciples to flee 

m the place, in order to efcape the impending 
lamities, For when they aſked him when thoſe 
ings ſhorld be, he replied, Mat. xxiv.. 4. Take 
a, that no man deceive you, for many ſhall come in my 
me, ſaying, Lam Chriſt : and ſhall deceive many. And 
fall hear of wars and rumours of wars : ſee that ye. 
ut troubled - for. all theſe things muſt came ta-paſs, but 
Ie end is not yet. For nation ſhall riſe againſt nation 
u lingdom againſt-kingdom © and there ſhall be famines, . 
u peſtilences, and earthquakes. in divers places. Now, 
cording to the teſtimony of - Joſephus, and other 
W'borians, all theſe things did, in a very remark- 
de manner, precede the deſtruction of Jeruſalem. 
Keed the whole of that work of Joſephus, con- 
ang the wars. of the Jews, is the cleaxeſt, and 
unexceptionable evidence of the fulfilment of 
daviour's prophecies, . The particulars of the 
ecies and the event have been compared 
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by ſeveral chriſtian writers, but more eſpecially by 
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biſhop Newton, Dr. Lardner, and Mr, Jortin, 
Our Lord alſo mentions the perſecution of hi 
followers, as what would precede that event, Mat. 
xxiv. 9. Then ſhall they deliver you up to be offi, 
and ſhall kill you and ye ſhall be hated of all nations fr 
my name's ſake. And then ſhall many be offended, al 
ball betray one another, and ſhall hate one auth, 
But he that ſhall endure unto the end, the ſame ſhall 
faved. 
In connection with this perſecution and diſper 
ſion of his diſciples, our Lord foretold that his n- 
ligion would be preached in all the world, meaning 
probably, the Roman empire, before this great c. 
taſtrophe; and this appears from hiſtory to hare 
been accompliſhed. Mat. xxiv. 14. 4 ji 
goſpel of the kingdom ſhall be preached in all the uni 
for a witneſs unto all nations, and then ſhall tht 60 
come. ü 
The more immediate ſignal for the chriſtians 0 
flee out of the country was the appearance of Nona 
armies, with their ſtandards, and images (which 
were held in abomination by the Jews) in the holf 
land of Judea and in Jeruſalem, Mat. xxIv. 15 
When ye, therefore, ſhall ſee the abomimation if di 
tion ſpoken of by Daniel the prophet, ſtanding in the iq 
place (whoſe readeth, let him underſtand) then let li 
who be in Fudea, flee unta the mountains. Let bin ul 


is on the houfe-top, not come down to tale am tin ot 
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of his houſe : neither let him who is in the field, return 

Mack to take his clothes. And woe nnto them that are 

with child, and to them that give juck in theſe days. 

But pray you that yaur flight be not in the winter, neither 

en the ſabbath-day : for then ſhall be great tribulation, 

ſuch as was not ſince the beginning of the world to this 

tine, 10, nor ever ſhall be. 

The obſcurity which there is in the terms of the 

firſt part of this prediction in Matthew, is, in a 
great meaſure, removed by the plainer expreſſions, 
correſponding to them in Luke xxi. 20. And 
when ye ſhall ſee Feruſalem compaſſed with armies, then 
know that the deſolation thereof is nigh, Then let them 
who are in Fudea, flee to the mountains; and let them 
who are in the miſt of it, depart out; and let not them 
that are in the countries enter thereinto. For theſe be 
the days of vengeance, that all things which are written 
may be fulfilled, But woe unto them that are with child, 

ard to them that give ſuck in thoſe days : for there ſhall 
be great diſtreſs in the land, and wrath upon this people. 

Aud they ſhall fall by the edge of the fwword, and fhall be 

ed away captive into all nations: and Feriſalem ſhall 
le trodlen dtn of the Gentiles, until the times of the 
Gentiles be fulfilled, | 

In theſe laſt words it is intimated, that the cala- 
mities of the Jews are to have an end, and that they 
arc to be once more reſtored to the poſſeſſion of Je- 
pelalcm, And from this, and other prophecies to 
nr lame parpoſe, we learn that this great event Is 
to 
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to take place, when the goſpel {hall have hen 
preached throughout the whole world, and whe 
Nome, at leaſt, of all nations, ſhall be converted t 


the profeſſion of it. The apoſtle Paul ſays, Ro 


| Ml. 25. would not, brethren, that ye ſhould ly 1m 


rant of this myſtery, that blindneſs in part is happen 
% Iſrael, until the fullneſs of the Gentiles be tune i 
And ſo all Ifraei ſball be ſaves, as it is written, Th 


Hall come cut Sion the deliverer, and ſhall turn aut 


ungodlineſs from Jacob. For this is my covenant 
them, when 1 fhall take away their ſms, 

At the time that our Saviour delivered this pr 
;phecy, there was far from being any appearance 
its being accompliſhed, The Jews had been 
long time in ſubjection to the Romans, who: en 
pire then extended over almoſt all the known wort 
and was in its greateſt ſtrength ; fo that it coul 
not have been imagined that fo inconliderable 
people as the Jews were, would ever think of opp 
fing them, and much leſs that they ſhould hold ou 
till they were reduced to ſuch extreme diſtreſs ad 
Lord has deſcribed. Still leſs would any man, 
conſcious of divine inſpiration, have ventured 
foretel ſuch a circumſtance, as the circumvallati 
of Jeruſalem, when, if they were reduced by U 
Romans, the conqueſt might have been effected! 
many methods more compendious than this. 

Beſides, there was not in our Saviour's time 


example; of a country being reduced to ſo git 
deſolati 
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folation by the Romans, and of ſo complete a 
lſperſion of the inhabitants, as that which befel 
ke Jews. The Romans, were, in general, mer- 
ful conquerors, ſo that the ſtate of almoſt all the 
wntries that were ſubject to them was conſiderably 
proved by that means. | 

Still leſs was it likely that ſo noble a ſtrufture as 
e tzmple, which was probably the moſt ſumptu- 
us and magnificent building in the world, would 
re been demoliſhed, either by the Romans, wha 
ould have been proud of ſuch a monument of their 
tory, or by the Jews, who had the moſt ſu- 
ſtitious veneration for it; and it was ſo ſituated, 
to be in no danger of being deſtroyed by a caſual 
e or any other accident, But, notwithſtanding 
s, our Lord, peremptorily pronounced, that 
ſe things, improbable as they muſt have appeared, 
ld not fail to come to paſs in that very gene- 
lon, Mat. xxiv. 34, &c. Verih I ſay unto yen, 
u generation ſhall not paſs, till all theſe things be ful- 
i, Heaven and earth ſhall paſs away, .but my words 
nt paſs away, | 

be ſucceſsful propagation of the goſpel, not- 
tatanding the oppoſition it was to meet with, 
the grievous perſecutions of thoſe who adhered 
alſo the deplorable corruption of chriſtianity, 
| the reſtoration of it after that corruption, in 
y diſtant age, were all the ſubjects of prophecy 
dur Lord and his apoſtles; and moſt of them 
were 
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were events, which no man could have foreſeen 
expected, at the time in which the prediQion 
delivered. | 

The ſuccefs of the goſpel is certainly to be un 
derſtood by what is ſaid in the antient Jewiſh pr 
phecies concerning the great extent and glory of 
the Meſſiah's kingdom; but our Lord himſelf nat 
have had a more particular view to it in ſeveral 
his parables, as in that concerning the ſmall gra 
of muſtard. ſeed, which grew into a great tree; & 
ſmall quantity of leaven, which leavened the who 
lump; and many others, by which he profeſſed 
repreſents the wonderful ſpread of his goſpel; al 
it muſt have been with the fulleſt-2Jurance of ii 
event, that he folemnly commiſſic ned his diſciple 
to go and preach the goſpel to every creature. 

It is not improbable, but that bur Lord mig 
ſpeak prophetically, when he called himſelf! 
light of the world, and ſaid, No man cometh tn th 
ther, but by me. No man knoweth the Father but | 
Son, and be to whom the Son ſhall reveal him, Ct. 
theſe declarations were meant to extent beyond 
time and country in which they were delten 
the hiſtory of mankind aftords a ſtriking prod 
the fulfilment of them; and the preſent fat 
the world makes it exccedingly probable, that 
people will ever attain to juſt and uſeful com 
tions of God, &c. but by the goſpel, and _ 
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bis means all nations will, in due time, acquire 


| That there was to be a great corruption of chriſti- 

nity was expreſsly foretold not only in the book of 

welation, in which the riſe, progreſs, and utter 

truction of ſome great antichriſtian power are 

of: certainly deſcribed, but alſo in other writings 

f the apoſtles, and eſpecially thoſe of Paul, as 

Theſſ. ii. 1, &c. Now we beſeech you, brethren, by 
. coming of cur Lord Jeſus Chrift, and by our gather- 

g together unto him, that ye be not ſoon ſhaken in mind, 

be woubled, neither by ſpirit, nor by word, nor by let = 

„ as from us, as that the day of Chriſt is at hand. 

no man deceive you by any means, for that day ſhall 
jt come, except there come a falling away firſt, and that 
un of fin be revealed, the fon of perdition; who oppoſ- 
band exalteth himſelf above all that is called God, or 
bat is worſhipped; Jo that he, as God, ſitteth in the tem- 
of God, ſhewing himſelf that he is Gad. 

The coming of this antichriſtian power, he far- 
er lays, v. 9. is after the working of Satan, with all 
wer, and ſigns, and lying wonders, and with all de- 
veableneſs of unrighteouſneſs, in them that periſh; be- 
uſe they received not the love of the truth, that they 
ght be ſaved, And for this cauſe God ſpall ſend them 
ng deluſions, that they ſhould believe a lie. 

This apoſtle repreſents this corruption as having 
gun ever. in his time, though that monſtrous 
chriſtian power could not receive its full aſtab= 


Vol. I, Q liſhment 
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Iiſhment till ſome other power, which was then f 
the way (by which he probably meant the Roma 
empire) ſhould be removed. But wheneye; it 
ſhould be eſtabliſhed, be expreſsly foretels it tte 
deſtruction, v. 6, & c. And now ye not what with 
baldeth, that he might be revealed in h:s ting, Fi ty 
myſtery of iniquity doth already work : only he wh wn 
letteth, will let, until he be taken out of the way, 4 
then. ſhall that wicked one be revealed whom the Lird fu 
conſume with the ſpirit of his mouth, and ſpall «ini 
with the brightneſs of his coming. | 

The particulars of this great corruption of chi 
tianity are more diſtinctly expreſſed by the apdl 
Paul, in his firſt epiſtle to Timothy, iv. 1. Na 
the ſpirit ſpeaketh expreſsly, that, in the latter tines, 
Hall depart from the faith, giving heed to ſeducing ſpmi 
and doctrines of demons ; ſpeaking lies in bypecrij, kn 
ing their conſcience ſeared with a hot iron; forbudmngt 
marry, and commanding to abſtain from meats which 
bath created to be received with thankſgiving, of {ten 

who believe and know the truth, 

It is impoſſible not to perceive in theſe probe 
cies, eſpecially if they be compared with other 
the book of Daniel, and of the Revelation, 1 
plain characters of the church of Rome; allowing 

for the obſcurity of many of the phraſes by vi 
the Papal uſurpations on the rights of God all 
man are here expreſſed, Theſe prophecies wy 
becn fully accompliſhed, the Popiſh corrupt 
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and ufurpations having proceeded almoſt without 
interruption, for more than fourteen hundred years. 

That ſo ſimple a religion as the chriſtian fhould 
have been ſubject to ſuch-dreadful- corruption, 
muſt have appeared improbable, at the time of its 
irt promulgation; the like not having happened 
o the Jewiſh religion, or, indeed; to any other: 
religion under heaven. And yet when the cor- 
puption-was eſtabliſhed, and had been ſupported by 
all the temporal powers under heaven, for the 
pace of many centuries, and was intimately-in- 
orporated with the civil conſtitutions of thoſe 
ates, its general reſtoration to its primitive purity 
muſt have appeared much more improbable; and 
yet ſuch progreſs has been already made in this 
great work, that there can be no doubt but that, 
n due time, the whole prophecy will be com- 
leted, and chriſtianity be once more what it ori- 
nally was, 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME, 
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